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CHAPTER I. 

Brilisli Expedition to Calabria, under Sir John Stuart.— 
Gliaractcr of the People.—Opposed by General R^- 
gnicr.—Battle of Maida, 6tb July, 1806—Defeat of the 
French.—Calabria evacuated by the British.—^ErrO' 
neons Commercial Views, and Military Plans, of the 
British Ministry.—^ITnsuocessful • Attack on Buenos 
Ayres—General Whileloclu.*—is cashiered.-—Expedi¬ 
tion against Turkey, and its Dependencies.—Admiral 
Duckworth’s Squadron sent against Constantinople— 
Passes and repasses the Dardanelles, without accom¬ 
plishing any thing.—Expedition against Alexandria— 
It is occupied by General Fraser.—Rosetta attacked—, 
British Trq/^ps defeated—and*withdrawn from Egypt, 
September, iBoy.^Gurafoa^and Gape of Good Hope 
taken by England.—Assumption of more energetic 
Measures on the part of ^e Britbh Government.— 
Expedition against Copenhagen—its Causes and Ob- 
jcf' —^its Citadel, Forts, and Fleet, surrendered to the 
British—Effects of this Proceeding upon France—and 
Russia.—Coalition of France,* Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, against British Commerce. 

The treaty of Tilsit is an^impo^nt point in 
the hifof Napoleon. At no time did his 
VOL. VI. 1 



Th^l!^Bjj||rm by >¥hich it 
Itu^tely to be dSKmved was, like that 
l^f ^e forest-tree, entrenched and hidden in 
i^be^hosom of him whom it was destined to 
consume. It is a fitting time, there- 

• f S ■* W 

to take a general survey of the internal 
character of his government, when the ar¬ 
rangements seemed to be at his own choice, 
and ere misfortune, hitherto a stranger, dic¬ 
tated his course of proceeding, which had be¬ 
fore experienced no control save his own will. 
We propose, therefore, in the next chapter, to 
take a brief re\ iew of the character of Buona¬ 
parte's government during this the most flou¬ 
rishing period of his power. 

But, ere doiiig so, we .must shortly notice 
some circumstances, civil and military, which, 
though they had but slight immediate effect 
upon the general current of events, yet 
serve to illustrate the character of the par¬ 
ties concerned, and to explain^ future in¬ 
cidents which were followed by more im¬ 
portant consequences. Thesv we have hi¬ 
therto omitted, in order to present, in a con¬ 
tinuous and uninterrupted form, the history of • 
the momentous warfare, in the course of which 
Prussia was for the time subjugated, and Rus¬ 
sia so far tamed by the eventful struggle, as to 
be willing to umbrage the relation of an ally to 




the con^t^fory'^lUll^milieshehadproposad 
to stem and to ___ 

Among these c^yf^tively minor incidentSy 
must be reckoned the attempt made by the 
British government to rescue the Galabrian do* 
minions of the Neapolitan J)ourbons from the 
intrusive government of Joseph Buonaparte. 
The character of the inhabitants of that moun¬ 
tainous country is well-known. Bigots in their 
religion, and detesting a foreign yoke, as is 
usual Avith natives of a wild and almost lawless 
region: sudden in their passions, and readily 
having recourse to the ^word, in revenge 
whether oF public oi private ii^ury; enticed 
also by the pro5:pe''t of occasional booty, and 
retaining a wild species of attachment to Fer¬ 
dinand, vvho.^e maiyicrsand habits Avere popu¬ 
lar with the Italians, and especia'^j' with those 
of the inferior ord«r, the Calabria js Avcie^rea- 


dily excited to tal;e amis by the agents sent 
over to practise among them by the Sicilian 
court. Lawless at the same time, cruel in their 
mode of conducting war, and incapable of 
being subjected to discipline, the bands which 
they formed amongst themselves, acted rather 
^ in the manner, and upon the motives, of ban¬ 
ditti, lb n of patriots. They occasionally, and 
individua '*y, showed much*courage, and even 
a sort of instinctive skill, which taught them 
hoAV to r;hiiu ,.heir ambushes,* defend their 




losses, and tluis mainluio a sort of ptcdatory 
war, in which the Frencb^sustaiiied consiidcr- 
able losses. Yet if their efforts remained iin» 
assisted by some rejjnlar force, it was evident 
that these insurrectionary troops imist he de¬ 
stroyed in detail by the disciplined and calcu¬ 
lated exertions of the French soldiers. 'Fo 
prevent this, and to {^[ratify, at the same time, 
the anxious wishes of the Court of Palermo, 
Sir John Stuart, who commanded the British 
troops which had been sent to defend Sicily, 
undertook an expedition to the neighbouring 
shore ol‘ Italy, and disembarked In the Cidph 
of Sf Fuphemin, near the frontier of Lower 
Calabria, in the beginning of July, iSob, with 
^oiiiethiug short of five thousand men. 

The disembarkation wqs sciarce made, ere 
the British coiiiinander learned that (ieiie- 
ral Uegnier, who cominanded for Joseph Buo¬ 
naparte in Calabria, had assembled a force 
nearly equal to his own, and had advanced to 
Maida, a town about ten miles distant from St 
Guphemia, with the purpose of giving him bat¬ 
tle. Sir John Stuart lost no time in moving to 
meet him, and Begnier, confident in the num¬ 
bers of his cavalry, the quality of his tr/)ops, , 
and his own skill in tactics, abandoned a strong 
position on the further hank of the river Ama- 
ta, and on the 6th July came do\vri to meet the 
British in theropen plain. Of all Buonaparte's 
generals, an Englishman would have.desired. 
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in especial, to be opposed to tliis leader, ^'ho 
bad published a book on the evacuation of 
E/jypt, in ^^l]icb he denied every claim, on the 
part of the firitihli, to skill or coui'a(];e,. and im¬ 
puted ilie loss of the province exclusively to 
the incapacity of Meiioii, under whom liejpiicr, 
the anllior, had .served as second in coininaiid. 
lie >vas now to try his own fate w'iih the ene¬ 
my, for wlioin he had expressed .<^0 iiiiich 
contempt. 

At nine in the niornini^, the two lines were 
opposite to each other, when ihe briti.sli light 
infantry brigadi^, forniiiip, the right of llie ad¬ 
vanced line, and tJic I*'Leger on the i’rench 
left, a i’avonrite regiment, found tbeni.‘»elves 
('oufronted. As if by mutual consent, when 
at the distance of al>oiitoiiehiiudred yards, the 
op[»o^cd corps threw in lv^ o or three close fires 


reciprocally, and then rn^lied on to charge 
<‘ach other w ith the bayonet. The llriti.sheom- 
inauding-ofiicer, perceiving that Iii.s men were 
ciiibaiTassep by the blankets which they car¬ 
ried at their hacks, halted the line that they 
might throw them down. '^J'ho French saw 
the pause, and, taking it for the ho.sitation of 
l'etir,«dvan(‘cd with a (piickened pace and loud 
aecluinutions. An officer, onr informer, seeing 
their veteran appearance, fnonstached coun- 
teiiaiiees, and regularity of order, could iiof 
forbear a feeling of anxic4y as IfO glanced his 
eye along khe Jlrilish line, which consisted in 
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a great measure of young and beardless re¬ 
cruits. But disembarrassed of their load, and 


receiving the order to advance, they cheered, 
and ill their turn hastened towards the enemy 
with a rapid pace and levelled bayonets. The 
French officers were now seen encouraging 
their men, whose courage began to falter when 
they found they were to be the assailed party, 
not the assailants. Their line halted: they 
could not be brought to advance by the utmost 


efforts of tiieir ofUcers, and when the British 


were within bayonet's length, they broke and 
ran : but too late for safety, for thev w’cre sub- 
jected to tlie inosi dreadful slaugliter. An at¬ 
tempt made liy Begiiier to redeem the day \\ ith 
hi!> cavalry vvjis totally iiiisuccessfid. lie was 
beaten on all points, and mi such a manner as 
left it indisputable, that the British soldier, 
malt to man, has a superiority over bis enemy, 
similar to that which the British aeaman pos¬ 
sesses upon his peculiar element. 

It would he ill vain to inquire whether this 
superiority, which jve do not hesitate to say 
has been made manifest, with very fow' exeep- 
tions, wherever the British have met foreign 
troops upon equal terms, arises from a stronger 
conformation of body, or a more determined 
turn of mind; but it scitms certain that the 


British soldier, inferior lo the Frencliinan in 


general intdfligencie, and- in individual ac¬ 
quaintance with the tiade of war, has a dc- 
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fided advaiitu{j;e in the bloudy sliock of actual 
coiiflid, and especially when maintained by 
tlie bayonet, body to body. It is remarkable, 
also, that the charm is not peculiar to any one 
of the three united nations, but is common to 
the natives of all, different as they are in ha- 
bits and education. The Guards, supplied by 
the city of Ijondoi], may be (rontrasted with a 
regiment of Irish rccruifed anion^j their rich 
meadows, or a Jiody of .S< olrh from their na- 
live wil ilei •nesNes; and while it may be diffi¬ 
cult to assign the j)alin to either over the other 
two, all are found to exhibit that species of 
dogged and desperate courage, w hich, wdtbout 
staying to ineasiire force or calculate chances, 
rushes on the enemy as the bull-dog upon the 
bear. This great,moral liu^ouragemeiit was 
the chief advantage tlerived from the battle of 
Maida; for such wa^ llu^ tumultuous, saiigui* 
iiai V, and unmanageable idiaraetcr of the Ga* 
labrian insurgents, that it was judged iinpossb 
ble to continue the war with such assistants. 
The malaria was also found to affect the Bri¬ 
tish troo])s ; audSir Joliii Stuart, re-embarking 
his little army, |•etllrned to Sicily, and the ef¬ 
fort^ (*r the Ih’itish were confined to the pre¬ 
servation of that island. But the battle of 
Maida was valuable as a eorollary to that of 
Alexandria. \\c have not learned whether 
General Begnier ever tln^ught U equally wor¬ 
thy of ^ -ommentary. 
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The eyes of the bcst-iiiforiiied men in Hi i- 
taiii weie now open to the disachantaip'oiis 
and timid poh<>, ol tonducting tins momen- 
tons wai b> p« tt) evpeditionsaiid e\|)ei mu ntal 
aiinameiits, too iiiadi qiiate to the senne to 
Lepiodi]cti\e oi any thing hut dtsappomtinenf 
Thepalti) idcaoi making wai loi lliitish oli 
je< ts, as It was lalbd, that is, withholding 
iiom the gciicial cause those (Units whiih 
might ha\e saM d oiii «i1lies,and going in s( an h 
o( sonn' petf^ ob|(M in whitli Ihitaiii might 
sec an in<h\idiiil iiitiust, w is now iiiii\(Msall^ 
a(knowhdg(d, alihongh it Jniaiiie moiedii- 
b(idt than I \( j to si he t p Hiits lattaikwlun 
0111 linutcd iiKaiis might (oiinii iiid siicioss 
It was also pntt^ distiiKth sicii, that the 
plan oi ojienmg a niaikit loi liutish ni iiiiilac- 
tuies, b^ < oiKjiii I iiig (Intmt and (inhealth^ 
pio\ IK es, was as idle as imniuial In the iat* 
tci quality, it sonicwliat lestmhhd tin pio- 
< 0 (‘di]igs oi th(‘ snig(*on iiicnlioiud in la 
Sag(‘s satiiKal iioscl, avIio (onxdud pas-)(Mi* 
gens into patients Jiy a stioki o( his poiiiaid, 
and then hastciud, in Ins nn dual (apacifv, to 
( me the wounds he had iiillnted In point ol 
pioht, w( had li(M|iienti\ lo legiit, that, the 
colonists, whom we |>iop ised to convent by 
lojc e ol aims nit(;j ^iistonn is loi hi itjsh goods, 
weie too tilde* to want and too pool to pay 
' foi them thing de < eives ils( ]f so willingly 
as the love ol gam. * ^iii piiiicipal menehaiits 
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and iiiamifacliirors, ainon** other roiuinerciul 
\isioiis, had iinu{;hied to tlieiiHcives an iinli- 
iiii((>d inurket foi British coininodilies, in the 
iinineiise plains siiiToiindiiig Bucmios Ayres, 
\>hi(‘h are in (ad peopled hy a sort of Christian 
sa>a;je‘» 4 ailed (iiiachos, >>hose principal fur- 
inLiire is the seiills of dead horses, \\hosc only 
fo4jd is raw J)eel and water, whose sole ciii- 
plounenl is (o eat( li wild cattle, h> JiuinpcTin^ 
them with a Ciu.u IkTs noose, and whose chief 
ainijseiiM'iil is to ride wild horses to dt‘ath.* 
riiioiinnately, llii'j were found t 4 > prefer their 
national indi'pendein'e to eollinis and muslins. 

J"w*o several alleinpts were iihuh* on this 
loiserahie coiuitr\, and neither rc^douiided to 

•f 

tin* honour or a<lv.mta^’e < f the Briti^i nation. 
Biii'iios A\ies was lal'eii possession 4>f hj a 
handliil ol Britis!. Mo**ps on tin* June, 

I Sot), \vlio weie alt«nk(d J)y tin* iiiliah:taiils 
awd a few Spanish troops, and, .suiTotiiided 
in tin* market-place of the town, under a {>e- 
neral and (*aliiii«' lire, wi're (xnnpelh'd to Ja^ 
down their arms, and siirrejider pjisoiieis of 
war. A small reiniiant of llie in\iiding forces 
reluiiied jiossession 4)f a town on the coast, 
called Maldonado. In October, 1S06, an expe¬ 
dition was SLiii out to reiiiforee this small 
J>ody, and make souie more material impres- 


* S<M» tin* voij cxOnortlinai^ arcoiiiA of tin* raiiijiti"-* 
piiMislieo ]>) tl.iptaiij Head ol tin Kn^itietr- 
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siou upon the continent of South America, 
'vvhicli the nation were under the delusion of 
consideriii(j[ na a measure extremely to the ad¬ 
vantage of hrilLsh trade. Monte Video was 
taken, and a large body ol* lroop.*», under com¬ 
mand of General Whitelocke, a man of fac¬ 
titious reputation, and who had ri^en high in 
the army without having seen much service, 
inarched against TUninos Amxvs, This person 
prox’ed hoth fool and coward, lie pn.slu'd hi^ 
columns of attack into the streets of Ihienos 
Ayres, knowing that the Hat njof^ and terrace^ 
were inaoTied hy exi'elhnit though irregular 
iiiarksmeii; and, that the ilritish might have no 
means of retaliation, tliey were not permitted 
to load their muskets,— stone walls could 
have been c'arried hv the haj^^onet. One ol' the 
<'oluiiins was ohli(;ed*to surrender; and al¬ 
though another had, in spite of dt'sperate op¬ 
position, possessed themselves of a strong po¬ 
sition, and that a few shells inighi have ])roha- 
hly endefl the sort of cleAmcc w hich had been 
maintained, Whitelocke thought it he.^t to con¬ 
clude a treaty w ith tlie enemy for recovery of 
the llritish prisoners, .and ^o to renunnee all 
further attempts on the coh)ny. For ihis^mis- 
coudiict he was cashiered hy the sentence of a 
court-martial. 

An expedition againTurkey, and its de¬ 
pendencies, was as hitle creditable to the 
councils of liritain, eventually to hyrarins, 
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.'»> were her attempts on South xVinerira. Jt 
arose out of a \var betwixt En^^laiid and the 
Porte, her late allv ajjainst France; for, so sin- 
e.ular had been the turns of chance in this ex- 
traordinary coiinicf, tliat allies became ene¬ 
mies, and enemies returned to a state of close 
alliance, alnio'^l bedore war or peace could be 
proelaiiiK'd bc(\veco them. Tlie time waslou^ 
j^a^it 'when the sublime Ottoman I*orte could 
rc(;anl (he (|iiai*ici'« and wars of Christian 
jmwers, with the conlenipruoii'' indillerence 
w ith which nuMi look on (he strife of rheineaii- 
esl and most unclcau animals.' She was now 
ill such close contact with them, as to feel a 
thri]}iii{> interest in their various revolutions. 

The niAasion of Fj'jypt excited the Porte 
aj^aiiKsL France, aim di fiosecrtliein to a close 
atiiancewith lliis-sia {Mt(;land, until lluo- 
nap'ir(i:\ assumption oi (lie Imperial di[^iily; 
on \\liich occasion the 'Piirks, overawed by the 
pilch of power to wdiich he had ascended, sent 
an embassw to conp,ratnlate his siu’cession, 
and expressed a desire to cultivate his friend¬ 
ship. 

' |pi liic tinw^ of Louis llic XIV., ulit’n the Frenoli eu- 
at the cMuiit ut Coiistaiitiiioplo raine, in a {^reai 
liiuTy.,to inliiiialc, as iinportniit i^lullij'cncc, .some victory 
of his master over the* Prussians, « Cun you suppose it oi 
consequence to his Serene Ilij’lnirss,* saitl the Graiitl Vi-. 
/j<*r, with infinite conlcinpt, « r.'Iietlier‘'lhe tlojy bites the 
hog, orilic hog bites the dog?» 
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Napoleon, whose eyes were sometimes al¬ 
most involuntarily turned to theKast, and who 
besides desired, at that period, to break off the 
good understanding betwixt the 1‘orte and the 
cabinet of St Peter^^bllrgh, dispatrhed Sehas- 
tiani as his envoy to Constantinople; a man 
well known for his j»kill in Oriental intrigues, 
as was displa>ed in the eelehrated report 
which had so niiieh influence in breaking 


lliroiigli the peace of Aini(ML«>. 

The effect of thi** ambassador’s promises, 
threats, ami intrigues, was .soon a|>p.'ireiit. The 
Turks liad come under an engagement that 
they would not change tbc llospodars, or go¬ 
vernors, of Moldavia and Wallaehia. Sebas- 


tinni easily alarim^d Turkish pride on the sub¬ 
ject of this stipulation, and induced them to 
break through it. Tin; two llosp<idars were 
remeved, in defiance of the agreciiKMit made 
to the contrary; and although the Turks be¬ 
came aware of the risk to which they had ex¬ 
posed themselves, and offered to n*pktt’t‘the 
governors whom they had dismissed, Russia, 
with precipitate re.sentincnt, declanid war, 
and invaded the two* provinces in question. 
They overran and occupii'd them, but to their 
own cost; as an army of lifty thousand men, 
thus rashly engaged against the Turks, might 
have been of the last consequence in the iields 
* of Kylaii, lleil »h(»rg, rn Frimlland. 

In the mean wliile. Great Rritain sent a squa- 
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flron, under Sir Thomas Duckworth, to com- 
j)el the JVirte to dismiss the French ambassa¬ 
dor, and return to the line of politics which 
Sebastiani liad induced them to abandon. Ad¬ 
miral Duckworth passed the Dardanelles, in 
spite of tlie immense cannon by which they 
are [][iiarded, find which hurled from their 
enormoiis iniixzles massive fragments of mar¬ 
ble instead of ordinary bullets. But if ever it 
w^as intended to act against the Turks by any 
other means than intimidation, the opportu¬ 
nity was suffered to escape; and an intercourse 
by Jiiessage and billet was permitted to con¬ 
tinue until the Turks had completed a line of 
formidable fortifications, while tiie state of 
the weather wfis too unfavourable to allow 

even an effort at the de*-.lruction of Gonstan- 

% 

tiiiople, which bad heeu tin* alternative sub¬ 
mitted to the Turks by the Fnglish admjral. 
The English repassed the Dardanelles in no 
very creditable manner, hated for the threats 
which they had uttered, and despised for not 
having attempted to make their menace^ 
good. 

Neither was a subsequent expedition to 
^ Alexandria more favourable in its results. Five 
thousand men, under General Fraser, were 
disembarked, and occupied the town with 
much ease. But a division, dispatched against 
Rosetta, was the cause of i;enevvijgig in a differ¬ 
ent paij of the world the calamity of Buenos 
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Ayres. The detachment was, incaiitionsly and 
unskilfully on our part, decoyed into the streets 
of an Oriental town, where die enemy, 
wim had manned the terraces and the flat 
roofs of their houses, slai](r|itered the assail- 
aiitft with much ease and little daii(];er to tliein- 
selves. Some subsequent ill-combined at¬ 
tempts w ere made for redueinj; the '^ame place, 
and after .siisrainin(v a loss of more than a fifth 
of their miinber, by ('limate and combat, the 
British troops were withdrawn from h^gypt on 
the 23d of September, 1807. 

It was no great cninhni, under tliese re¬ 
peated failures, diat the British were able to 
secure the Dutch island of Cnracoa. But the 
capture of the Cape of Cood Hope was an ob¬ 
ject of deep intportance; jand the more so, as 
it was taken at a simJJ expense of lives. Its 
coii;«equeiice to 0111* Indian trade i.s so great, 
that Avc may well hope it will be at no future 
time given up to the enemy, rjion the whole, 
die general policy of England was, at this pe¬ 
riod, of an irresolute and ill-eombmed charac¬ 
ter. IJer ministers*show'cd a great desire to 
do something, but great a doubt what that 
something was to be. Thus, they either mis-, 
took the importance of the objects w'hich they 
aimed at, or, undertaking them without a suf¬ 
ficient force, failed to ciarry them into execu¬ 
tion. If th^ wealth and means, more espe¬ 
cially the brave troops, frittered awaj in the 
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;i(tempts at Calabria, liuenos Ayres, Alcxan- 
dria, and elsewhere, bad been united with the 
forces sent to Stralsnnd, tind thrown into the 
rear of tlie Fi'ench army l)efore the fatal battle 
of Friedlaiid, Europe ini^^ht, in all probability, 
have escaped that severe, and, for a time, de¬ 
cisive blow. 

TIu? evil of* this error, which had pervaded 
our continental efforts from the beginning of 
the original war with France down to the pe¬ 
riod of which we are treating, began now to 
be felt IVom experience, llritain gained no¬ 
thing whatever by her partial efforts, not even 
settlements or sugar-islands. The enemy 
tnaintained against her revenues and com- 
m(‘rce a constant and never-ceasing war—her 
re.sistance was equally Nlnbhorn, and it Avas 
CA ident that the strife on both sides Avas to he 
inorial. Ministers were, therefore, called ftpon 
for bolder risks, the nation for greater sacri¬ 
fices, than had yet been demanded; and it be¬ 
came evident to every one, that England’s hope 
of safety lay in her ovyn exertions, not for 
petty or selfish objects, but such as might 
I lave a decided influence on the general events 
» of tWo war. TJie urgent pressure of the mo¬ 
ment was felt by the new administration, 
whose principles being in fhvoiir of the conti¬ 
nuance of the war, their efforts to conduct it • 
with energy began now to be nihiiifest. 

The iirst symptoms of this cha^e of mea-^ 
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siires were (^xhiLifiuJ in the celeLintcd expe¬ 
dition to Cupeidia(][eii, wliicli iiianiFcstod an 
ener^^y and deleriiiinatiun not of late A'isible 
ill the Miilirary operations of Rrituiii on flic 
Continent. It cun hardly be made matter of 
serious doubt, tbat one {jraiid objc( I by which 
Buonaparte meant to cnfor(‘e the continental 
system, and thus reduce the povfcr of England 
without battle or invasion, was the re-esta- 
blisbment of the great alliain^e of the ^Northern 
Powers, for the destruction of Britaiirs mari¬ 
time superiority. This had been threatened 
towards the coiielusiou of the American war, 
and bad been again acted upon in 1801,.when 
the iimiatnral compact was dissolved by the 
cannon of Nelson, and the death of the Em¬ 
peror Panl. The treaty of Tilsit, according 
to the information which the British ambas- 
sadorr bad procured, certainly contained an 
article to this jnirposc, and ministers received 
from other quarters the most positive infor¬ 
mation of what was intended. !l[iideed, the 
Einpi'ror Alexander bad shown, by many in¬ 
dications, tbat in the new- friendship which 
he hud formed with the Emperor of the East, 
he was to embrace his resentment, and fu"tlier 
his plans, against England. The unfortunate 
Gustavus of Sweden could scarce be expected 
voluntarily to embrace the proposed northern 
alliance, and his riHu wasx probably resolved 
upon. But the accession of Deumark was of 
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tlic Utmost consequence. Tliat country still 
j>ossessed u fleet, and tlie local situation of the 
island of Zealand gave her the key of the 
Baltic. Her confessed weakness could not 
have periiiitLed her for an instant to resist die 
joint influence of Ihissia and France, even if 
her angry recollection of the destruction of 
her fleet by Nelson, had not induced her in¬ 
clinations to lean in that direction. It was 
evident that Ueniuark would only he permit¬ 
ted to retain her neutralitv, till it suited the 
purposes of the more p«)werful parties to corn- 
j)el her to throw it off. In this case, and 
finding the French troops approftching Hol¬ 
stein, Jutland, and Fiiirne, the British govern- 
niciit, acting on tlie information which they 
had received of tbequirposc of their enemies, 
coin-cived tlieins(‘l\es entitled to require from 
Deunrsrk a pledge as to the line of conduct 
which she proposed to adopt on the approach 
of ho.'itilities, aiul some rational security that 
such a plejge, when given, should be re¬ 
deemed. 

A forinidahle expedition Avas now fitted out, 
hijiiiaiiely, as Avell as jiolitically, calculated on 
•a tcafe of .^uch magnitude, as, it might be ex¬ 
pected, Avould render impossible the resist¬ 
ance which the Danes, as* a high-spirited 
ptio[)le, might offer to such a harsh species 
of expostulation. TAvcnty-sevcif sail of the 
line, and twenty thousand men, under the 

I. 
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command of IjOI'iI Gatlicart, were sent to the 
Baltic, to support a iiejjotiatioii witli Denmark, 
Avhicli it was still hoped tcriiiiiiute >vitli- 

out hostilities. The fleet was conducted with 
great ability through the intricate passages 
called the Belts, and was tlisposed in such a 
manner, that ninety pendants flying round 
Zealand, entirely blockaded the shores of that 
island. 

Under these auspices the negotiation was 
commenced. The British envoy, Mr Jackson, 
had the delicate task of stating to tlie Grown 
Prince, in person, the expectation of Krigland 
that his Boyal liigiiiiess should explain une¬ 
quivocally his sentiments, and declare the part 
which he meant to lake la'lween her and 

I 

France. J'lic iiiipleasarif condition was an¬ 
nexed, that, to secure any protestation which 
mi^ht be made of friendship or neutrality, it 
was required that tlie fleet and naval stores of 
the Danes should be delivered info the hands 
of Great Britain, not in right of p»’operty, but 
to be restored so soon as the sUiU* of affairs, 
which induced her to require possession of 
them, should he altered for more j)ca(*eful 
times. The closest alliance, and (ivery species' 
of protection which Britain could afford, was 
proffered, to oBtaiii compliance with tliese 
proposals. Finally, the Crown Prince was 
given to uud'erstajid, that so great a force was 
sent in order to -dford him an apology to 
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I’ranee, should he ehiise to urge it, as 1iavii]{|[ 
been compelled to submit to the Jilngli.sh do 
niands; but at the same time it was intimated, 
that the forces would be actually employed 
to compel the demands, if they should be 
refused. 

fn the ordinary intercourse bei>vixt nations, 
these requisitions, on the part of llritaiu, 
would have been, with respect to Denmark, 
severe and unjustifiable. I’he a])oh)gy arose 
out of the pecidiar circnni&>tances of the times. 
The ('ondition of England was that of an iii- 
dividiial, who, threatened by tin* approach of 
a superior force of mortal enemies, sees close 
beside him, and with arms in his hand, one, 
of whom he had a right to be .suspicious, as 
having co-operatc^l against Tiim on t^vo for- 
jnci occasions, and \\ bo! be ha^. I liti best reason 
to b<*lieve, is at the very moment engaged in 
a similar alliance to his prejudice. The indi¬ 
vidual, in the case supposed, would certaiidy 
be warranted in recpiiring to know this third 
party's intention, nay, in disarming him, if he 
had strength to do so, and retaining his wea- 
)>oiis, as the best pledge of his neutrality. 

However this reasoning may be admitted t(» 
justify the llritisli demands, we cannot wonder 
that it failed to enforce i«oiiipliance on the 
part of the Grown Prince. There was some- ^ 
thing disgracijful in deliw-*ring wp the fleet of 
tile nation under a menace that violeme would 
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Otherwise be employed; and although, for 
the sake of his people and his capital, he 
ought, in prudence, to have forborne an inef¬ 
fectual resistance, yet it was impossible to 
blame a high-minded and honourable man for 
making the best defence in his power. 

So soon as the object of the Danes was 
found to be delay and evasion, while they 
made a hasty preparation for defence, the 
soldiers were disembarked, batteries erected, 
and a bombardment commenced which occa¬ 
sioned a dreadful conflagration. Some forces 
which had been collected in the interior of 
the island were dispersed by the troops luider 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, a name already famous 
in India, but now for the first time heard in 
European warfare. The dunavailing defence 
was at last discoiitiiiued, and upon the 8th 
September the citadel and forts of Copenhagen 
were surrendered to the British general. The 
Danish ships were fitted out for sea with all 
possible dispatch, together with^ the naval 
stores, to a very large amount; which, had 
they fallen into the hands of the French, must 
have afforded them 'considerable facility in 
fitting out a fleet. » 

As the nature and character of the attack 
upon Gopcnhageii were attended by circum¬ 
stances which were very capable of being mis¬ 
represented, Fraucer—who> through the whole 
Avar, bad herself showed the most total dis- 
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regard for the rights of neutral nations, with 
her leader Napoleon, the invader of Kgypt, 
when in profound peace with the Porte; of 
Hanover, when in amity with the German 
empire; and who was at ikis very moment 
meditating the appropriation of Spain and 
PoiTiigal—^l*Vance was filled with extreme 
horror at the violence practised on the Danish 
capital. Russia was also offended, and to a 
degree which showed that a feeling of disap¬ 
pointed schemes mingled with her affectation 
of zeal for the rights of neutrality. But the 
daring and energetic spirit with which Eng¬ 
land had formed and accomplished her plan, 
struck a wholesome terror into other nations, 
and showed neutrals, that if, while assuming 
that character, they lent their secret coun¬ 
tenance to the enemies of Great Britain, they 
were not to expect that it was to be done with 
impunity. This was indeed no small hardship 
upon the lesser powers, many of whom w'oiild 
no doubt have been well contented to have oh- 
served a strict neutrality, hut for the threats and 
influence of France, against whom they had 
no means of defence; but the furious conflict 
•of lUfth two nations as France and England is 
like the stniggle of giants, in which the smaller 
and more feeble, who have the misfortune to 
be in the neighbourhood, are sure to be borne 
down and trodden upon^ by cRie or both 
parties. * 
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The extreme resentment expressed by Buo¬ 
naparte, ^vhen he received intelli(|;cnce of tliis 
critical and decisive measure, might serve to 
argue the depth of his disappointment at such 
an unexpected #Dticipation of his purposes. 
He had only left to him the comfort of railing 
against Britain in the Moniteur; and the breach 
of peace, and of the law of nations, was gravely 
imputed to England as an inexpiable crime by 
one, who never suffered his regard eitherforhis 
own word, or the general good faith observed 
amongst nations, to interfere with any wish 
or interest he had ever entertained. 

The conduct of Bussia was more singular. 
An English officer of literaiy celebrity was 
employed by Alexander, or those who w’ere 
supposed to sJiare his irost secret councils, 
to convey to the British ministry the lilmperor s 
expressions of the secret satisfaction which 
his Imperial Majesty felt, at the skill and 
dexterity whit h Britain had displayed in anti¬ 
cipating and preventing the purposes of France, 
by her attack upon Copenhagen. Her minis¬ 
ters were invited to communicate freely with 
the Czar, as with a prince, who, though obliged 
to give way to circumstances, was, neMerthe- 
less, as much attached as ever to the cause of 
European independence. Thus invited, the 
British cabinet entered into an explanation of 
their views dor establishing a counterbalance 
to the ei^orbitant power of France, by a 
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northern confederacy of an offensive and de¬ 
fensive character. It was supposed that Swe¬ 
den would enter with pleasure into such an 
alliance, and that Denmark would not decline 
it if encoui'a{]fed by the example of lUissia, 
who was proposed as the head and soul of the 
coalition. 

Such a coininunication was accordingly 
made to the Russian ministers, but was re¬ 
ceived with the utmost coldness. It is im¬ 
possible now to determine, whether there 
had been some over-confidence in the agent; 
whether the communication had been founded 
on some hasty and fugitive idea of a breach 
with France, which the Emperor had after¬ 
wards abandoned; or finally, whether, as is 
more probable, is originated in a wish to 
fathom tJic extent of CIreaf Rritain’s resources, 
and the purposes to wliieh she meant to de¬ 
vote them. It is enough to observe, that the 
countenance with which Russia received the 
Rritish communication, w'as so different from 
tliat with which she had invited the confi¬ 
dence of her ministers, tliat the negotiation 
proved totally abortive/ 

^exandcr s ultimate purpose was given to 
the world, so soon as Britain liad declined the 
offered mediation of Russia in her disputes 
with France. In a proclamation, or mani-^ 
festo, sent forth by the IknipertA*, he express¬ 
ed his. repentance for having wintered into 
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agreemeots with England, which he had 
found prejudicial to the Russian trade; he 
complained (with justice) of the manner in 
which Britain had conducted the war by pet¬ 
ty expeditions, conducive only to her own 
selfish ends; and the attack upon Denmark 
was treated as a violation of the rights of 
nations. He therefore annulled every con¬ 
vention entered into between Russia and 
Britain, and especially that of 1801; and he 
avowed the principles of the Armed Neutra¬ 
lity, which he termed a monument of the 
wisdom of the Great Catherine. In November 
1806, a ukase, or imperial decree, was issued, 
imposing an embargo on Biitish vessels and 
property. Bui, by the favour of the Russian 
nation, and even of the,officers employed 
by government, the ship-masters were made 
awai^ of the impending arrest; and not less 
than eighty vessels, setting sail with a favour¬ 
able wind, reached Britain with their cargoes 
in safety. 

Austria and Prussia found themselves under 
the necessity of following the example of Rus¬ 
sia, and declaring war against British commerce; 
so that Buonaparte had now made an immense 
stride towards his principal object, of destroy¬ 
ing every species of intercourse which could 
unite England with the Continent. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


view of the Internal Government of Napoleon at the pe» 
riod of the Peace of Tilsit.—^The Tribunate abolished. 
—Council of State.—Prefectures—Their nature and 
objects described.—^The Code Napoleon——Its Provi¬ 
sions—Its Merits and Defects—Comparison betwixt 
that Code and the Jurisprudence of England.—Laud¬ 
able efforts of Napoleon to carry it into effect. 


At this period of Buonaparte'.s elevation, 
when Ihs power seemed best established, and 
most permanent, it seems proper to take a hasty 
view, not indeed of*the details of his internal 
government, which is a* subject that would 
exhaust volumes; but at least of its geiftsral 
character, of the means by which his empire 
was maintained, and the nature of the rela¬ 
tions whichjt established betwixt the sovereign 
and his subjects. 

The ruling, almost the sole principle on 
which the government of Buonaparte rested, 
»wai4he simple proposition upon which des¬ 
potism of every kind has founded itself in every 
species of society; namely, that the individual 
who is to exercise the authority and power of 
the state shall, on the ene hand, dedicate 
himself and his talents exclusively to the pub- 
VOL. VI. a 
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lie service of the empire, while, on the other, 
the nation subjected to his rule shall requite 
this self-devotion on his part by the most im¬ 
plicit obedience to his will. Some despots 
have rested this claim to universal submission 
upon family descent, and upon their ri{j;ht, ac¬ 
cording to Filmer's doctrine, of representing 
the original father of the tribe, and becoming 
the legitimate inheritorsof a patriarchal power. 
Others have strained scripture and abused 
common sense, to establish in their own favour 
a right through the especial decree of Provi¬ 
dence. To the hereditary title Buonaparte 
could of course assert no claim; but he founded 
not a little on the second principle, often hold¬ 
ing himself out to others, and no doubt occa¬ 
sionally considdring himsejf, in his own mind, 
as an individual destified by Heaven to the high 
station which he held, and one who could not 
therefore be opposed in his career, without 
an express struggle being maintained against 
Destiny, w^ho, leading him by the hand, and 
at the same time protecting him with her shield, 
had guided him by paths as strange as perilous, 
to the post of eminence which he now occu¬ 
pied. No one had been his tutor in th^. les-. 
sons which led the way to his preferment—no 
one had been hia guide in the dangerous as¬ 
cent to power—scarce any one had been of so 
much consequence to his promotion, as to claim 
even the merit of an ally, however humble. 
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It seomed as if Napoleon had been wafted on 
to tins Btupcn4pus pitch df ^grandeur by a 
power mure effectual than didt of any human 
assistance, nay, which surpassed wliat could 
have been expected froinUs own great talents, 
unassisted by the especial interposition of Des¬ 
tiny in his favour.^ Yet it wa‘6 not to this 
principle alone that the general acquiescence 
in the unlimited pow'er which he asserted is 
to be imputed. Buonaparte understood the 
character of the French nation so well, that 
he could offer them an acceptable indemnifi¬ 
cation for servitude, first, in the height to 
which he proposed to raise their national pre¬ 
eminence; secondly, in the municipal esta¬ 
blishments, by means of which he administer¬ 
ed their governm^mt; and *which, though 
miserablv defective in all which would have 
been demanded by a nation accustomed to 
the administration of equal and just laws, 
afforded a protection to life and property that 
was naturally most welcome to those who had 
been so long, under the republican system, 
made the victims of cruelty, rapacity, and the 
most extravagant and unlimited tyranny, ren- 
»de. ed yet more odious as exercised under the 
pretext of liberty. 

To the first of these arts of government we 
have often adverted; and it must be always 
recalled to mind whenever the sources of 
Buor.apaite^s power over the public mind in 
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France come to be treated of. He himself 
gave the solution in a few words, when cen¬ 
suring the imbecility of the Directors, to 
whose power he succeeded. « These men,» 
he said, aknow not how. to work upon the 
imagination of the French nation.» This 
idea, which, ih phraseology, is rather Italian 
than French, expresses the chief secret of 
Napoleon's authority. He held himself out 
as the individual upon whom the tate of 
France depended—of whose hundred decisive 
victories France enjoyed the glory. It was 
he w'hose sword, hewing down obstacles which 
her bravest monarchs had accounted insur¬ 
mountable, had cut the way to her now un¬ 
deniable supremacy over Europe. lie alone 
could justly claim to be absolute monarch of 
France, who, raising ‘that nation from a peril¬ 
ous condition, had healed her discords, recon¬ 
ciled her factions, turned her defeats into 
victory, and, from a disunited people, about 
to become the prey to civil and ex^temal war, 
had elevated her to the situation of Queen of 
Europe. This had been all accomplished upon 
one condition; and, as we have stated else¬ 
where, it was that which the Tempter offered « 
in the wilderness, after his ostentatious dis¬ 
play of the kingdoms of the earth —a All these 
will 1 give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.»* *> 

Napoleon had completed the boastful pro- 
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mise, and it flattered a peuple ^hore desirous 
of g[lory than of liberty; and so much more 
pleased with hearing of national conquests in 
foreign countries, thanKtf enjoying the freedom 
of their own individual thoughts and actions, 
that they unrehictantly surrendered the latter 
in order that their vanity might he flattered by 
the former. 

Thus did Napoleon avail himself of, or, to 
translate hts phrase more literally, play upon 
the imaginaljon of tlie French people. He 
gave them public festivals, victories, and ex¬ 
tended dominion; and, in return, claimed the 
right of tiarrying their children in successive 
s^^arlns to yet more distant and yet more ex- 
totidcd conquests, and of governing, accord¬ 
ing to his own plcaiHire, the bulk of the nation 
which remained behind. 

To attain this purpose, one species of Ido¬ 
latry was gradually and ingeniously substi¬ 
tuted for another, and the object of the public 
devotion w;is changed, while the worship was 
continued. France had been formerly govern¬ 
ed by political maxims—she was now ruled 
by the name of an individual. Formerly tlie 
• Repp.blic was every thing—La Fayette, Du- 
rnourier, or Picbegru, were nothing. Now, 
the name of a successful geticral was of more 
influence than the whole code of the Rights 
of Man.. France had silbmittefl to murder, 
spoliation, revolutionary tribunals, and every 
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species of cri^elty and oppression, while they 
were gilded by the then talisinanic expressions, 
Liberty and ^equality—Fraternization—^the 
public welfare, and the happiness of the peo¬ 
ple.» She was now found equally compliant, 
when the ^vatchword was, « The honour of 
his Imperial and Royal Majesty—the interests 
of the Great Empire-^^—^the ^splendours of the 
Imperial Throne.)> Jt must be owned that the 
sacrifices under the last form were less enor¬ 
mous ; they were limited to taxes at the Impe¬ 
rial pleasure, and a perpetual anticipation of 
the conscription. The Republican tyrants 
claimed both life and property, the Emperor 
was satisfied with a tithe of the latter, and 
the unlimited disposal of that portion of ilie 
family who could best support tJie burden of 
anns, for augmenting the i:onqnests of France. 
Such were the terms on whieli this Jong-dis- 
tracted country attained once more, after its 
Revolution, the advantage of a stc^ady and ef¬ 
fective government. • 

The chjiracter of t^lat government, its means 
and principles of action, must now be briefly 
traced. 

It cannot be forgotten that Buonaparte, the' 
heir of the Revollition, appropriated to him¬ 
self the forms and*modifications of the Direc¬ 
torial government, altered in some degree by 
the ingenuity of Sieyes; but they subsisted as 
forms only, and were carefully divested of 
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all effectual impulse on the government. The: 
Senate and Legislative Bodies became merely 
passive and pensioned creatures of the £m-. 
peror s will, whom he used as a medium for 
promulgating the laws which he was deter¬ 
mined to establish. The Tribunate had been 
instituted for the protection of the people 
against all acts of arbitrary power, whether by 
imprisonment, exile, assaults on the liberty 
of the press, or otherwise; but after having 
gnidiiully undermined the rights and authority 
of this body, after having rendered its meet¬ 
ings partial and secret, and having deprived 
i( of its boldest members, Buonaparte sup¬ 
pressed it entirely, on account, as he alleged, 
ol tlie expense wliieh it occasioned to the 
government. ]«. tjud indeed*become totally 
useless; but this was because its character had 
been altered, and because, o^-'ginai^mg from 
the Senate, ani not from popular election, 
the Tribunate never consisted of that class 
of persons^ wl.’O are willing to encounter the 
frown of power when called upon to impeach 
its aggressions. Yet, as tlie very name of this 
body, while it subsisted, recalled some ideas 
' of I ••publican freedom, the Emperor thought 
fit altogether to abolish it. 

The deliberative Council of the Emperor 
existed in his own personal Council of Stale, ^ 
of whose consultations, tn which he himself 
presided, he made frequent use during the 
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course o£ his reign. Its functions were of an 
anomalous character, comprehending political 
legislation, or judicial business, according to 
the order of the day. It was, in short, Buona¬ 
parte's resource, when he wanted the advice, 
or opinion, or information, of others in aid of 
his own; and he often took the assistance of 
the Council of State, in order to form those re¬ 
solutions which he afterwards executed by 
means of his ministers. Monsieur dc Las 
Gases, himself a member of it, has dwelt with 
complaisance upon the freedom which Buona¬ 
parte permitted to their debates, and the good 
humour with which he submirted to contra¬ 


diction, even when expressed Avitli obstinacy 
or vivacity; and >vould have us consitler the 
Council as an important barrier affi)rdcd to the 
citizens against the arbitrary will of tlie sove¬ 
reign. What he has said, however, only 
amounts to this,—that Buonaparte, desirous to 
have the advice of his counsellors, trderated 
their freedom of speech, and even of remon¬ 
strance. Mahmoud, or Aniurath, seated in 
their divan, must have done the same, and yet 
would not have remained the less absolutely 
masters of the lives of those who stood around« 


them. We have no doubt that Buonaparte, 
on certain occasions, permitted bis counsellors 
to take considerable freedoms, and that he 
sometimes ytelded <iLip his opinion to theirs 
without being convinced; in such cases, at 
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J^ast, where his own passions or interest were 
no way concerned, * But we further read of 
tlie Emperor's usiu^,.to extremely stubborn 
persons, such language as plainly intimated 
that he would not iSuffer contradiction beyond 
a certain point. « You are very obstinate,» he 
said to such a disputant; » what if 1 were to be 
as nuich so as you? You dk^e wrong to push the 
powerful to extremity—you shtmid consider 
the weakness* of humanity.» To another he* 
said, after a scene of s^gumentative vidlence, 
ftPiuy, pay some attention to accommodate 
yourself a little more to my humour. Yester¬ 
day, you carried it so far as to oblige me to 
scratch my temple. That is a great sign with 

^ {;[ives example: of a case in wliicL Ruonapui*tc 

deferred liis own opiiiicAi to that of the Council. A fe¬ 
male of Amsterdam, (i‘iod for*a capital crime, had been 
twice ac<]iiiltcd Li'y ilie Imperial Courts, and the Co^rt of 
Appeal claimed the rijjht to try her a third time. Uuo- 
naparte alone contended ajjainsC the fvholc Council of 
i^tato, and claimed ^ the poor woman the iinmuBity 
which, ill just j^ce, shelOught tohavc obtained, considering; 
the prejudices that muist have been excited against her. 
He yielded, at length, to the in'^jority, but protesting he 
was silenced and not cun^inccd. • To accoiipt for his 
complaisance, it may he remarked, first,' that Bonaparte 
' was ifb waj pcrsunallY interested in the decision of the 
qaestion; and, secondly, if it concehjed him at all, the 
fate of the female was in his hand#, since he had only to 
grant her a pardon if she was condemned by the Court 
of Appeal. 

* The same fact is mentioned in Count Las Cascs’s 
Memorial de SuIltHene. Ed. 
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me—take care in future not to drive me to 
such an extremity.» 

Such limits to thj^ freedom of debate in the 
Imperial Council of State, correspond with 
those laid'down in the festive entertainments 
of Sans-Souci, where the Great Frederick pro¬ 
fessed ta support and encourage every species 
of familiar raillery, l)ut| when it attained a point 
that was too personal, used to hint to the face¬ 
tious guests, that he heard the king's step in 
the gallery. There were occasions, accord¬ 
ingly, when, not satiated with calling their 
attention to the distant murmurs of the Impe¬ 
rial thiiuder, Napoleon launched its bolts in 
the uiidst of his trembling counsellors. Such 
a scene was that of Portalis. This statesman, 
a man of talent and virtue, had been eminently 
useful, as we have seen, iu bringing about the 
Concordat, and had been created, iu recom¬ 
pense, minister of religious affairs, and coun¬ 
sellor ol state. In the su^equeiit disputes 
betwixt 1 he Pope and Ikionaparte, a relation ol 
the minister had been accused of circulating 
I he bulls, or spiritual admouitiousof tbe Pope; 
and Portalis liad failed fo intimate tJic circum¬ 
stance to tbe Emperor. On this account*, Na-« 
poleon, in full Council, attacked him in the 
severest terms, a^ guilty of having broken his 
oath as a counsellor and minister of state, de¬ 
prived him df Loth*offices, and expelled him 
from the assembly, as one who had betrayed 
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Ins sovereign. ^ If any of the members of the 
Council of State^bad ventured, ^when this sen¬ 
tence 1 ung in their ears, to CjpWd betv^iRt the 
dragon and bis wrath, for the purpose of stat¬ 
ing that a hasty charge flight not instaintly to 
he followed with imn^ediatc censure and pu¬ 
nishment ; that it was possible M. Portalis might 
hu\ e been misled by false information, or by a 
natural desire to screen the offence of his 
cousin; or, (iiially, that his conduct might have 
been iiidiienced by views of religion, >^hich, 
if erroneous, wel'e yet sincere and conseiei.- 
tious,—we shouldtliCn have believed that the 
(Council of State of Buonaparte formed a body, 
111 which the accused citizen might receive 
some protection against the despotism of the 
government. But when, or in what country, 
(ould the freednm of the nation he intrusted 
to the keeping of (he immediate counscHors 
of the throne.* It can only be safely lodged in 
^omc body, the authority of which einanatps 
diieetly from the nation, and whom the nation 
therefore wdll protect aiid support, in the 
existence of their right of opposition or re- 
moiistraiK'e. 

* Tift* deliberations of the Council of State*, 
or such resolutions as Buonaparte chose to 
ado[)t without eommmiicatidn with them (for 

’ It VIas the son of the Portali», above alincleci to, who 
thus incurred the di4[>le.isnie of Napoleon; that minister 
being dead at the time of this occiiirence. Eu 
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it may be easily sopposed that they were nor 
adnutted to share his more secret political dis- 
eubsions), were, as in other countries, adjusted 
with and executed by the ostensible iiiiiiisters. 

But tliat part of the organization of the Tin- 
penal government, upon which Buonaparte 
most piqued himself, was the esrublishmeut 
of the prefectures, which ceitaiiily gave faci¬ 
lities for the most effectual agency of despo¬ 
tism that was ever exercised. There is no 
mistaking the object and tendency of this ar¬ 
rangement, since Buonaparte hiiiisell, and hi^ 
most bitter opponents, hold up tlu' suuie pii - 
ture, one to the admiration, the other to tlie 
censure, of the world. These prefects, it mu*>i 
be understood, were c^ach tlic siijneiue go¬ 
vernor oi a depai'tineiit, answering to the old 
lieutenants and governors ol counties, and re¬ 
presenting the Imperial peison wilbin the 
limits of tlie several prefectures. The indivi¬ 
duals were carefully selected, as pci sons whose 
attachment was either to be secured or re¬ 
warded. They received large and in sonic 
cases exorbitant salaries, some aiiiountiiig to 
(ifteeii, twenty, aud evtm thirty tlioiisaud francs. 
This heavy expense Napoleon stated to Le tlie 
consequence of the depraved state of moral 
feeling in France; whicli made it necessary to 
attach men by their interests rather than tiicir 
duties; but k was termed by his enemies one 
of the leading principles of his government, 
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which treated the public good as a chimera, 
and erected priv|ite ,e;gd{>ersonal interest inVo 
the paramount mdtive^ u'jpon akme the 

• state was to be served by efficientl^nbtionaries* 
The prefects were chosen in the'^geneiral case, 
as men whose birth and .^ndition were totally 
unconnected with that of the . department in 
which each was to preside^^ les dipayser^ to 
place them in a country to which they were 
strangers, being an especial poitit.of apoleon’s 
policy. They were entirely dependent on the 
will of the Emperor, who removed or cashiered 
them at pleasure. • The administration of the 
departments was intrusted to these important 
officers. 

> 

n With the authority and local resources 
placed at their disposal,» sard Buonaparte, 

«the prefects Avere themselves emperors on a 
limited scale; and as they had no force except¬ 
ing through the impulse which they received 
from the throne, as they owed their whole 
power to thpir immediate commission, and as 
they had no authority of a personal character, 
they were of as much use to the crown as the 
former high agents of government, without 
any oi the inconveniences which attached to 
their predecessors.»^ It was by means of 
the prefects, that an impulse, given from the 
centre of the government, was communicated 

• • 

' Las Gases*s Memorial de St-Hdlene, vol. IV. Eo. 
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^vithoiu dbldy to the extremities of the kin{' 
dom, and that the influence of die ciown, 
and the execution of its commands, 'w ei e tians- 
mitted, as if by iiia^ju, through a population 
of foity milUons It appeals that Napoleon, 
wlnle dcbcnhmg with sell-complacency this 
teiiihle engine of unlimited powii, lelt dial 
It might not he entiiely m iinitoii with the 
opinions of those fasoiners of lihcial institu¬ 
tions, ^’ 7 hobe sjmpadiy at the close of hie hi 
thought woithy of soheiting uMviieating 
that powci,) he said, wa^ on im part a 
cast ofiK(essit> it w i- a Dictatoi, ( ilhd 
to that olfiK he foice of cm iiinst ui(C'> 
'iheit was ti nccessity that the iiJainciits of the 
go\eininciit wliirb c^xtciuhd ostr ihc st iti 
should he in icaupietc haiinonv wirli the 
ke^-note which wa to influence die in [he 
01 ganizdtioii which I had e^xti iided ot i the 
empiic leqniicd to be maintntud at a higli 
degiee of tension, and to posse ss a piodigioiis 
foice of elasticity, to inabh it lo lesist the 
terrible blows diiccted against it without 
cessation '» llis defence atiiouiits to this « The 
men of my time weie extiaAagandy fond of 
power, exubeiantly attached to place, aiie^ 
wealth I theiefoie hiibcd them to become 
my agents by foice of places and pensions 
But [ was educating the succeeding lace to be 


1 as ( iscs^ Altmo iil tie St’~I/il<m %ot IV l*i> 
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inllueiiced by better motives My son would 
liave been ^uri oundedby youths sensible to the 
influence of justice, honour, and virtue; and 
iliuse wlio weie called to execute public duty 
would have considered then doing so as its 
own lewaid » 

llie lieedotn of Fiance was therefore post¬ 
poned till the return of a Golden Age, when 
peisonal aggi«indiseinent and pcisonal wc*alth 
should (east ha\e any influence upon le- 
g( neiated liunianit^ In tin' mean while, she 
had the dll latoiship tiiic^ the pici ct 

1 he uapulsCy a*» Napolc'on "ni*' 't 1 y hich 
tlic down put in action tin sc si hoidniaU 
a cuts 111 the d(paitments, was usually given 
i>y nuai*sol acniiilai lettcn or pioclainatioii, 
I oniinunuaiiiig the paiticiiL i flic asm e which 
guxtniiHiit dcsnid to lu. Mifoictd This 
was iihsi iilx d 1 V til itiinistc'i to whose de- 
outnicnt the adaii belonged, ind concluded 
\ ith an lOMinction upoi* the piefect, to be 
actist 111 .oiwaiding tin niattc'i enjoined, as 
he sained the (wour of the Emperor, or 
wishc'd lo -jIm »v Inn sell *dc\oted to the in¬ 
ti ic^ts ol hs. iic>v 1 >Thus conjured, the 
^ncle^t Ma"s »It* the oidei to the sub- 
pM > (t anit I I i\c 1 s of the commmiitics within 
his drpdjtiiu'nt, who, stimulated by the same 
mot 1 VI'S that had actuated their pnncipal, en- 
dcavoiucd each to distinguish himself by his 
active compliance with the will of the Eiiipe- 
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rar, and thus merit a favourable report, ab the 

active and unhesitating agent of his pleasure. 

It was the further duty of the prefects, to 
see that all honour was duly performed to- 
waids the liead of the stale, u])on the days 
appointed for public rejoicings, and to remind 
the municipal authorities of the necessity of 
occasional addresses to the go\cnimei]t, de¬ 
claring their admiration of the talents, and 
dc\otion to the person, of the Emperor. These 
effusions were duly published in the MoniU*in\ 
and, if examined closely, would afioid some 
of the most extraordinary specimens o( com¬ 
position which the annals of flattery can pio- 
diice. It is suflicient to say, that a major, we 
believe of Amiens, affirmed, in Ins ecstasy of 
loyal adoration, that the 4)eitj, after making 
Buonaparte, must htive reposed, as after the 
creation of the universe. Hiis, and similar 
flights of rhetoric, may ap]u‘ar both impious 
and ridiculous, and it might have been thought 
that a person of Napoleon's sen^^c and taste 
would have softened or suppressed them. But 
he well knew the influence produced on the 
public mind, by ringing the (dianges to dif¬ 
ferent time on the same unvaried subject 
The ideas which arc often repeated in all 
variety of language and expression, will at 
length produce an effect on the public mind, 
especially if no contradiction is permitted to 
reach it. A uniform which may look ridi- 
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culous on a single individual, has an imposing 
effect when worn hy a large hody of men; and 
the empiric, whoseextravagant advertise- 
• ment we ridicule imoU the first perusal, often 
persuades us^ by sheer dint of repeating his 
own praises, to make trial of his medicine. 
Those who practise calumny know, according 
to the vulgar expression, that if they do but 
throw dirt sufficient, some pait of it will ad¬ 
here; and acting on the same principle, for a 
contrary purpose, Buonaparte was well aware, 
that the repetition of his praises in these 
adulatory addresses was calculated finally to 
make an impression on the nation at large, 
and to obtain a degree of credit as an expres¬ 
sion of public opinion. 

Faber, an author too impassioned to obtain 
unlimited credit, has given several instances 
of ignorance amongst the prefects; many of 
whom, being old generals, ^ere void of the 
information necessary for the exercise of a 
civil office,,and ail of whom, having been; 
upon principle, nominated to a sphere of ac¬ 
tion with the local circumstances of which they 
were previously unacquainted, were suffi¬ 
ciently liable to error, Biit the same author 
may be fiilly trusted, when he allows that the 
prefects could not be accused of depredation 
or rapine, and that such of them as improved 
their fortune during the flate of •their office, 
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did SO by economising upon their legitimate 
allowances. 

Such was the outline of Napoleon's pro¬ 
vincial administration, and of the agency by 
which it was carried on, without check or he¬ 
sitation, in every province of France at the 
same moment. The machinery has been in a 
great measure retained by the royal govern¬ 
ment, to whom it appeared preferable, doubt¬ 
less, to the violent alterations which an at¬ 
tempt to restore the old appointments, or 
create others of a different kind, must neces¬ 
sarily liave occasioned. 

But a far more important cliangc, introduc¬ 
ed by the Emperor, tliough not originating 
with him, was the total alteration of the laws 
of the kingdom of France, and the introduc¬ 
tion of that celebrated code to which Napo¬ 
leon assigned his name, and on the execution 
of which his admirers have rested his claim to 
be considered as a great benefactor to the 
country which he governed. Ba^cou has in¬ 
deed informed us, that when laws have been 
heaped upon laws, m such a state of confusion 
as to render it necessary to revise them, and 
collect their spirit into a new and intelligible 
system, those who accomplish such an heroic 
task have a good*right to be named amongst 
the legislators and benefactors of mankind. It 
had been the reproach of France before the 
Revolution, and it was one of the great evils 
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which tended to produce that immense and 
violent change, that the various 'provinces, 
towns, and subordinate divisions of the king¬ 
dom, liaving been^ united in different periods 
to the general body of the country, had re¬ 
tained in such union the exercise of their own 
particular laws and usages; to the astonish¬ 
ment, as well as to^the great annoyance of the 
traveller, who, in journeying through France, 
found that*, in many important particulars, the 
system and character of the laws to which he 
was subjected, were altered almost as often as 
he changed his post-hoi'ses. It followed from 
this discrepancy of laws and subdivision of 
jurisdiction, that the greatest hardships were 
sustained by the subjects, more especially 
when, the district being of small extent, those 
authorities who acted there were likely neither 
to have experience, nor character sufficient for 
exercise of the trust reposed in them. 

The evils attending such a state of things 
had been Iqng felt, and, at various periods be¬ 
fore the Revolution, it had been proposed re¬ 
peatedly to institute a uniform system of le¬ 
gislation for the whole kingdom. But so many 
•difbwent interests were compromised, and 
such were, besides, the pressing occupations 
of the successive administrations of Louis 
XYL, and his grandfather, that the project 
was never seriously adojfted or entered upon. 
When, however, the whole system of pro- 
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vinces, districts^, and feudal jurisdictions, great 
and sniall, had fallen at the word of the Abb^ 
Sidyiels, like an ^chanted castle at the dissolu¬ 
tion of a spell, and tj^eir ,, 7 rarious laws, whe¬ 
ther written or consuetudina^, .were bimed 
in the ruins, all France, now united into one 
single and integral nation, lay opeii to receive 
any legislative code whidi the National As¬ 
sembly might dictate. But the revolutionary 
spirit was more fitted to destroy than to esta¬ 
blish ; and was more bent upon the pursuit of 
political objects, than upon affording the na¬ 
tion the protection of just and equal laws. 
Under the Directory, two or three attempts 
towards classification of the laws had been 
made in the Council of Five Hundred, but 
never had gone farther than a preliminary and 
general report. Cambac^r6s, an excellent 
lawyer and enlightened statesman, was one of 
the first to solicit the attention of the state to 
this great and indispensable duty. Tlie va¬ 
rious successive authorities had bven content 
with passing such laws as' affected popular 
subjects of the day, and which (like that which 
licensed universal divorce) partook of'the ex¬ 
travagance that gave them origin. The pnsject* 
of Gambac^r^s, on the contrary, embraced a 
general classification of jiuisprudence through 
all its branches, although too much tainted, it 
is said, with the prevailing revolutionary opi¬ 
nions of the period, to admit its being taken 
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for a basis, when Buonapaite, ftfter bis eleva¬ 
tion, determined to supersede the republican 
by monarchical fqms of 00venh«nent. 

After the revoluj^ of the fSth Fnictidor, 
Napoleon saw no way more certain of assnri^^ 
the popularity of that event^ and connectihj^ 
hts own authority with the public interests of 
France, than to resume a task which former 
rulers of the republic Had thought too heavy 
to be undertaken, and thus, at once, show a 
becoming cpnfidence in the stability of his 
own power, and a laudable desire of exercising 
it for the peimanent advantage of the nation. 
An ordei^ of the Consuls, dated Thermi- 
dor, in the year VlII., directed the Minister 
of Justice, with a committee of lawyers of emi¬ 
nence, to examine the several projects, four in 
number, which bad been made towards com¬ 
piling the civil code of national law, to give 
their opinion on the plan most desirable for 
accomplishing its formation, and to discuss 
the bases upon whicH legislation in civil mat¬ 
ters ought to be rested. 

The preliminary discourse upon the first 
project of the civil code is remarkable for the 
fnar.mr in which the reporters consider and 
confute the general and illusory^views enter¬ 
tained by the uninformed part of the public, 
upon the nature of the task to which they 
had been called. It is the Hommofl and vulgar 
idea, that the system of legislation may be 
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reduced and simplified into a few general 
maxims of equity, sufficient to lead any judge 
of understandifig and iutegrity, to a just deci¬ 
sion of all questions whiph can possibly occur 
betu ixt man and man. It follows, as a corol¬ 
lary to this proposition, that the various iniil- 
tiplicatioiis of authorities, exceptions, parti¬ 
cular cases, and especial pro\isions, which 
has e been introduced among civilized nations, 
by the address of those of the legal profession, 
are just so many expedients to embarrass the 
simple course* of justice with arbitrary modi¬ 
fications and refinements, in order to procure 
wealth and consequence to those educated to 
the law, whose assistance must be used as its 
interpreters, and v^ho become rich by serving 
litigants as guides through the labyrinth of 
obscurity which had been raised by them¬ 
selves and their predecessors. 

Such were the ideas of the law and its pro¬ 
fessors, which occurred to the Parliament of 
Praise-God Barebones, when th^'y proposed 
to Cromwell to abrogate the whole comiiion 
law of England, aud dismiss the lawyer*), as 
drones who did but encumber the national 
hive. Such was also the opinion of many of 
the French statesmen, who, as rash in judging 
of jurisprudence«as in politics, imagined that a 
system of maxims, modified on the plan of the 
twelve tables of tHe ancient Romans, might 
serve all the purposes of a civil code in mo- 
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doiii liame. They who thought m this 
iiiaiiiiei had entirely lorgotteiuAow soon the 
laws of these twelve tables bewne totally m 
sulfuKiit foi Rome herself—how, in the 
giadual change of manneis, some laws became 
obsolete, some inapplicable—^how it became 
necessaiy to pio\idc foi emerging cases, su(- 
1 (ssivcly by the deciccs of the Senate, the or 
dniaiuis ol the people, the edicts of the 
Consuls, the legulations of the Pictois, the 
aiiswcis Ol opinions ol haincd juiiscousiilts, 
and finally, liy the lesc iipts, edicts, and no\e 1 s 
ol the I inpeiois, until such a mass of legisla¬ 
tive matt Cl was assembled, as scaicely the 
(Jloits of Theodosius oi Justinian weie ade¬ 
quate to bung into oidci, oi reduce to piin- 
ciple —Rut this n iliay be said, was the veiy 
siilqec t (oinplaiiK d of The simplicity of the 
old laws, It niaj heiiiged, was gradually eor* 
f upti d, and heiuc, by the elfoits of interest¬ 
ed men, not b^ the natiual piogiess of society, 
aiose the (^ompli( ated system, which is the 
object ol su(h geneial complaint 

Ihcanswci to this is olwious. So long as 
society remains iii a simple state, men have 
•o((anioii foi few and simple laws. But when 
that society begins to be subdivided into ranks, 
when duties arc incurred, and obligations con- 
ti acted, of a kind unknown in a rudei oi 
earliei period, these ndw conditions, new 
dutu and now obligations, must be regnlat- 
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ed by new rules and ordinances, which ac¬ 
cordingly dr^jj^troduced ias fast as they are 
wanted, eitheUby^e cou^ of long custom, 
or by precise “fegislative enactment. There is 
no doubt ohe species of society in which legis¬ 
lation may he much simplified; and that is, 
where the whole law of the country, with the 
power of enforcing i|^ is allowed to reside in 
the bosom of the king, or of the judge who is 
to administer justice. Such is |^e system of 
Turkey, where the Cadi is hound by no laws 
nor former precedents, save what his con¬ 
science may discover from perusing, the Koran. 
But so apt are mankind t<f abuse unlimited 
power, and indeed so utterly unfit is human 
nature to possess it, that in all countries where 
the judge is possessed of such ^.arbitrary juris¬ 
diction, he is found accessible to bribes, or 
liable to be moved by threats. He has no 
distinct course prescribed, ho beacon on which 
to direct his vessel, and trims, therefore, his 
sails to the pursuit of his bwn profit. 

The French legisl^ve commissioners, with 
these views, wisely judged it their duty to pro¬ 
duce their t^vil code! .upon subh a system as 
might afford, as far^aS possible, protection to 
the various kinds'olrights known and acknow¬ 
ledged in tfie bi^Sting''sCate of society. Less 
than this they could not. do; nor, in our opi¬ 
nion, is their code as yet adequate to attain 
that principal object. By the implied social 
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contract, an individual smTenders to the com 
munity his right of proteetio|||pind avenging 
himself, under th%i*e»eVY 4 e^ am indispensable 
• condition that fhe |^l>hc Igw shall defend him, 
or punij^ thi^se whom he has sustained 
injury. As revenge has been said by Bacon 
to be a^species of Ivild justice, so the indivi¬ 
dual pursuit of jtfstici is often a modified and 
legitknaie pursuit of r^^enge, which ought, 
indeed, to'hb quali^'d by moral and re¬ 
ligious sentiments of ther party, btitto which 
law is bound to give free- way, in requital for 
the bridle which she imposes pn the indul¬ 
gence of man's natural passions. The course 
of litigation, tUbrefore, cannot be stopt; it can 
only be dimanished, by providing before-hand 
as many regulations ^ will embrace the greater 
number of cases likely to occur, and trusting 
to the authority of the judges acting uponlhe 
spirit of the law^ for the settlement of such as. 
cannot be decided according to its letter. 

The organization of this great national work 
was proceeded in" with tl^ caution and deli¬ 
beration which the importance of the sub¬ 
ject eminently deserved.* Dividing the sub¬ 
jects T>f legislation according to the usual di¬ 
stinctions of jurisconsults, commissioners 
commenced by the publication and applica¬ 
tion of the laws in general; passed' from 
that preliminary subject*to the* considera¬ 
tion 01 personal rights under all their va- 
VOL. VI. 3 
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rious relations;, then^to rights respecting pro¬ 
perty ; ^ and, ^tly, to those legal forms of 
procedure, by^Which the rights of citizens, 
whether arising outof personaltrircumstances, 
or as connected with pro|^ity,,^re to be fol¬ 
lowed forth, explicated, and ascertaioed. Thus 
adopting the diyisi^n, and in some degree the 
forms, of the Institutes df Justinian, the com¬ 
mission proceeded,' according to ^e safaie 
model, to t^onsijder eadh subdiyi^on of this 
general arrangement, anS^ adopt- respecting 
each such maxims or brocafds of general law, 
as were to form the future basis of French 
jurisprudence. Their general principles being 
carefully connected and fixed; the ingenuity 
of the commissioners was exerted >in deducing 
from them such a number of corollaries and 
subordinate maxims, as might provide, so far 
as *human ingenuity could, for the infinite 
number of questions that were likely to emerge 
on the practical application of the general 
principles to the varied and intricate transac¬ 
tions of human life^ It may be easily suppos¬ 
ed, that a task so difficult gave rise to much 
discussion among the commissioners; and as 
their Report, when fully weighed sanong 
themselves, was again subjected to the Council 
of State, before h was proposed to the Legis¬ 
lative" Body, it must be allowed, that every 
means which could he dievised were eiiqdoyed 
in maturely considering and revising the great 
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body of national law, ^hic^ finally^ under 
the name of the Code Napole||^' was adopted 
by France, and pfiier the title of 

the Civil God^, to he the Idw by which her 
sulgects still, possess and enforce their civil 
rights. « . 

It woid^ be doing dinch^njuitic^ to Napo¬ 
leon, td'si^ppress the gi^t personal interest 
wBidi, tHhi^ so nany cdlls upon his time, he 
nevertheless took ip the labors pf the com- 
mis§ioI!^^ tty' atteh ded dieir meet¬ 

ings, or those oftlie Council* of State, in which 
their labours undervj;eiit revision; and, though 
he must be supposed^l^tirely Ignorant of the 
complicated system of jurisiprudence as a 
scicmce, yeS^'his acnte,:ealculating, and argu¬ 
mentative mind enabl%L'|bLhn, by the broad 
views of genius and good sense, often to getjid 
of those subtleties by which professional per¬ 
sons are occasionally embarrassed;^ and to treat* 
as cobwebs difiiculties of a technical or me¬ 
taphysical character, which, to the juriscon¬ 
sults, had the appearance of bonds and 
fetters. 

There were times, however, on the other 
Rand*when Napoleon was led, by the obvious 
and vulgar views of a question,^ propose al¬ 
terations which would have Leen Rital to the 

I 

administration of justice, qpd the jpradual en¬ 
largement and improvement of municipal law. 
Such was his idea^ that advocates and solici- 
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tors ought onljao bfe paid in the event of the 
cause being didttded in favooir of their client; 
a regulation wbjch, had he ever adopted it, 
would have gone' far to close the gates of jus¬ 
tice; since, wha^practithhfter would have for¬ 
feited at once one large portioA of the means 
of his existence, i^nd consented to rest the 
other upon the uncertainty of a gaml^lifig trans¬ 
action A lawyer no inoee answelhhle for 
not gaining^'his(Cause, thiyi a hOrse-jockey ior 
not ^Mnuing the race. '']^eith4h««.Von foFetel 
u ith any certainty the evenf of the struggle, 
and each, in justice, ^n only be held liable 
ior the utmost cxertit^ite'^ftf his skill and abili¬ 
ties. Napoleon was not aware, that litigation 
IS not to be checked4by preventing law-suits 
from coining int6 eoiiH, hut by a systematic 
and sage course of trying end deciding points 
of importaUce, which, being once settled 
betwixt two litigahts, cannot, in the same 
shape, or under the same circumstances, be 
again the subject of dispute among others. 

The Civil Code Napoleon is accompanied 
h^ a code of procedure in civil cases, and a 
code relating to commercial affairs, which 
may be regarded as supplemental to th^main 
body of muniit^pal law. There is, besides, a 
Penal Code, and'^a code respecting the proce¬ 
dure against persons accused under it. The 
whole forms a grand system of jurisprudence, 
drawn up by the most enlightened men of the 
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age, having access td all the materials which 
the past and thg|||pe^nt timea^rd; and it is 
not sur^ri|^ng that iftlkiuld haen rpoeis - 
ed as a great h^on by || n^tionj^who, in some 
sense, may be'said^ pil^vhiiiS to its establish- 
inrat,^to have been without any fixed or rei- 

tain municipal lavr sitfbe the date'^of tlic Hlevo- 
Intion. V 

But,^ ^ile ^ a4|pit |be full merit of the 
Civil Code of^ran(^^i^e«are under the ner es- 
sity ol ohs^vin|^ Uplfit the very symmetry and 
theoretical c6n(^toncy| which form at first 
view^ts{^rinci[^be^s^ itander it, when o\a- 
minw closely, ii& actual purposes 

ol juruiprit4e^}i4|ab^a system of national 
law, wkic^b^vitag Mt^'imdargone thd same 
operation of.^UnpHtasion, and abridgment, 
and condensauon, toVliirh thatjtf France ms 
necessarily subjactod, ^rcads d mul¬ 
tiplicity of volumes, ih iininanse 

collection of precedents, npi^tg the eye of m- 
expel lence,. seems, in comparj^n of tlie com¬ 
pact size and regular form of the French Code, 
a labyrinlli t» wliit h no clue is afforded. It is 
oi the greater imponanct? to give this subject 
^ 011 .,., onsideratinn, because it has of late been 
fashionable to draw c(mi|tarisi||^j^twecn the 
jui ispnidence of England anSatof France, 
and even to urge the necessity tlfnew-model- 
hng the former upon siidi e rdnSse and sss- 
temati, plan as the latter exhibits. 
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In arguing this point, suppose it tvill be 
granted, *d)at that code of wtitutions is the 
most perfect, tvliich moA emctual|y provides 
for every difficult case as it emerges, and there¬ 
fore averts as Ihi^as passible thet>ccurrenco of 
doubt, and, of course, of litigation, by f,iving 
the most ac chrate and cOrUiin interpretation to 
the general rule, v^hen ap|ilicd to cases as diey 
arise. Now, int]iispomt^whia^conll||lrehcnds 
tlie very es^nce an4 cfidof all^urisprudence, 
—the piotectioii, namelyl^fj^lie^rights of the 
individual,—the J*mg1ish Jaw'is* preferable to 
rlic Freiicli in an incafi^labVfi degree; bedfintc 
eac Ji pihicipleof&gMjiJll^ bcjim tWsuli- 
ject of illustiation for mlity agi||f^4)y the most 
learned and wise jtidges, acting npan pleadings 
conducted h) ttm luostaciAe ingenious men 
of each successive age. This curFent of legal 
judgiheutt ll|j|$ been flowing for rentfiries, de¬ 
ciding, as they oopOtred, every question of 
doubt ^>hioh fowld'arise upon the application 
of general prj|nciples to ‘particijicir cir<‘mn- 
stances; and each individual case, so decided, 
lilis up some point which was ]>reviously dis¬ 
putable, and, bccomitig a role lor similar ques¬ 
tion*), tends to that extent,diminish the dt^ 
bateable grouM of doubt and arguuient with 
which the law mast be surrounded, like an 
unknown territory, when it is iirst partially 
discovered.^ * 

It is not the fault of the French jurisconsults, 
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that they did not poaftessdie mass of legal au¬ 
thority arising a^egul^^couifse of deci¬ 

sions by h lontg'wcdession df judges compe¬ 
tent to the task, and"^pfp<ie^dfbg, not upon hy- 
pothetical^^cases sii|||>o$ed bj^ themselves, and 
subject only to the investigation of their own 
niindsfb|^t upon s^uch as then actually occun^ed 
in practice, ehd h^ been fully canvassed and 
argued ki open The#>ench lawyers 

had not the advautaige of referring to such a 
train of deci|ioasj,g|i^h$ettling some new point, 
or asccr|:alningand confirming some one which 
hadconsidered as questionable. By the 
llevOlutioQ the>^;'aqg|^ French courts luid 

^Ip^B^PVyith their records; 
l^gs only sefwd as matter of his¬ 
tory or tradkidh, but could ndt be quoted in 
support or explanation 6f a code which had 
no existence until after their destituction. 3?hc 
(‘oninilssionm endeavoured, we have seen, 
to supply this defect in their^system, by draw¬ 
ing B'oin tl^ir general rules such a nuinber of 
corollary propositions, as might so far as pos- 


been destr 

r 

their pro 



si hie serve for their application to special and 
particular cases. .But rules, founded in irna- 
giiiaiy cases,, can never have the same weight 
with precedents emerging in J^tual piuctice, 
where tlie previous exertionf^f the lawyers 
have put the case in every possible light, and 
where the judge comes tU the decision, not as 
the theorist, whose opinion relates only to an 
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ideal hypothesis ot his o\yn mind, but as the 
solemn arbiter^f j^ust^e bj^^ikiman and man, 
after liayiiLj{- attended to, and ||ro&ted %, the 
collision convict; ot op|)Osite opinions, 
ur^red by l^pse»l)est qualified to smte and to 
illustrate then^. 'Kie yaliie of d^scussioti 

is well known to all whdhave^ex^^rmnce of 
courts of justida, wh<^e it is nlfev^ thought 
surprising 40 hear il^wisl$s|; jildge confess 
that he came into court witl^ a yia w of the case 
at issue wholly different foom tfaftt which he 
was induced to form after haVing giyen the 
requisite attention to t^e debate be|^r^im. 
But this is ati^hdyai^ te ft^lndt can never he 
gained, unless in^||Le %^ssio^t|a real case; 
and ther^r^lh^t^inii^ ofs^^dge,^ given 
tota re co^nital nitist aliVays b^ a^ore valua¬ 
ble precedent, than that which the same learn¬ 
ed individual could form upon an abstract and 
hypothetical question. 

It is, besides, to be considered, that the 
most fertile ingenuity with which any legisla¬ 
tor can be endued is limited within certain 
bounds; and that "when he has racked his 
brain to provide for ‘all -the ideal cases which 
his prolific imagfbation can sum»ly,* it %\ill bv 
found that he has not anticipated or provided 
for the hundredth part of the ^questions which 
are sure to dCcur in actual practice. To make 
a practical application of what we have stated, 
to the relative jurisprudence of France and 
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£n(|[1and, it may be remstrked, that the l%]e 
V. of the 1 St Boojk of tlJ*,Ci^yi!Dde, upon the 
subjeet of niarrjage^oiiteins onlytpte hcHidred 
and sixty-one {^po|ttioh$ re^edwgt^e rights 
of parties,^ arising^ di^WelfiCiimftSstatices 
out dfthgtjBCttpGtn, the most iSlifMimant known 
in civHiz^ STOiejysM^ If deduce from' ^is 
grogs amount ^grea^u^lwr of rules which 
are not ^^ni^f^,but nave only ^ference to 
tlie foims oi^jpQcedurii^^ the^i^Jil^^ wi|J be 
peatly dii)^]|i|ife^ '/Jlhe English law, on die 
other hand, b^des its legislative e^ctments, 
is g|m3od, as ^^peari frbm.Roper's jndeji, by 
no less thah a tHoi^iD||^e(5id|fl^^ pr pre¬ 
cedents, eq^^ ^^Hprkj^l^d&'^rpulid ^ vtAe 
any other'^se Wliinil4l^ffc $n 

this view* the certamy^^ England, 

compared to that of France, bears the^pnp|^- 
tion of ten to one. 

It is, therefore, a vulgar, thou^ a ha%ual 
and pleasing ^or, to prefer t^e simplicity of 
an ingenious anckpbilosophic code of jurisprm 
dence, to a system which lias grown ujp with a 
nation, augmented with*its ^nts*, extended 
according to its civilization, and only b'^oUie 
•cupabrous and complical^ed^ because the e&te 
ojE^. society to wl^cK^ ithpplies has itself given 
rise to a complication r^tive situations, to 
all of which the law is>«Dde|;t^iili necessity of 
adapting itself. In ^ this point .«£ view, the 
Code of France may bh compared to a ware- 
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hoiiee built with attentioi^ to architec¬ 

tural unifonimyy^hoiiigf in t^e exterior, and 
pleasihg li|^. t^e skitpiieity oi its plan^ but 
too smalk|&o)^^ie,qi^ goods neces¬ 
sary to'sil&w^e']public''(|^inaiid; while the 
Common ^law of England jiSsiip^leii' the 
vaults of some hugefioth^^uiMing, dark in¬ 
deed, and ill ar^ng^gi^ut c,dntaii 3 |png an im¬ 
mense stoefi.^Qf (rommoditiei^^il^^hSse ac- 
quaiute^^^wits Excesses ^Llkiin faiJ^o be 
able to produce to su^'^aiiiia^ q^crasion for 
tbeni. 'J3|e pilBctiqiies,fbr e^^dged cas^!^, in 
fact^'^fonp a breakwater^ ks it were, to protect 
the in^ira fariiflt3)ubi||^^ the statute law; 
afil altlM|]|[^dMnpf^^ JJ^ntcd 


c^4JoTert||»dl^b*^,..^h4ndepcndent dc- 
C^ion fill^ Its spja^'on tSk^ound, and offers 
of reststancetilf innovation; and pro¬ 
tection j^o^the law, in proportion to its own 
w^^ht afnd.iii^o1N;ance. 

The certtii^lty of the E^listii^urispriidence 
(for, in spite of the ordinary opipion to the 
cqj|trary, it ha^jpcquired a comparative degree 
of cei^inty) rests upon the' multitude of its 
deci^ons. The views which a man is dis¬ 
posed to entertain of, his Own rights, uttder 
die general provisions of tliejaw, arc usually 
controlled by some pinions decision on the 
rase; and a rlKMiencelro precedents, furnished 
by a person;of skill, tsaves, in most instances, 
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the expense^Dd t|ouble of a iW^uit^ w^h 
is thus stideT|ij^ we ar^right- 

ly informed, the number of actipi)^ common 
» law, tried in 

betwixt fiye^i^-^lnty ahhd il|i a^ 

ra^e, fr<|Ea e^b^^coui^y; an '^icrjlibly small 
ni:eifber, lichen tbo wealth <^he kingdbm is 
cousidere^as compli- 

cSed iralMctiol^ j^icident advanced 

and aHifii^uit^ifilati^f society in^wlK^chlive. 

]^ut we regard &e^nmfcitude precedents 
in English eiiiinen^y ^vfiurabHh not 

only ^o the cer^inty %f dbe law, but to the li¬ 
berty of the .sub^^ika i^ lllfc 
upon dny 

novate ^ either upoh^hejflKT^Mi&iiN xd' 
the lieges. If a gisiierai tn^j^retioil^axim ()f 
law be presented to an uiiconsdientious offiat^ 
tial judge, he jnay feet himseiftat by 

exerting his, ingenuity, to warp c^ise 

the wrong wa|| ^e is bo g j p aown by 

the decisioi:t8^f his wi$e%nd learned prede-* 
cessors, that ju^e WfuJd be vei^furous in¬ 
deed, who should attempt to tread a different 
and more devious path; than^hat which is 
^narited hy^the Vj^neratdt their foot¬ 

steps ; especially, as he well knows that the 
l^ofessional persons around Hkn, whq might 
be blinded by the glare of hi^^ngenuity in 
merely theoretical argument, are^erfectly ca- 
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patle at obiysrving and con^^nj^ every de- 
partu^ from pre^d<^j^^ A[|^^ch a case he 
bgcomes, thatj^f^ter^ as he is by 

previou^l^ei^m^, is m hik hands, to 

b%^ditiihitteri||^lndeeii!;^ I;>ufnd^|^ be altered 
or tamper andi^|bat iilS^t|il evidence be 

read in the coi% tbeivs are and mnUbe liMbry 

^us% acc 6 rd|n^o precedgi^, be 'fie verflict, 
or tb^de#s^Q. 

which n^^r^ssaaobrestc^^r ^ter a judge, A^ho 
is on^talleS i:||d^o giv^bum^ explanation 
of general^ritic^l%brie% expressed in a 
shea# ofae,,jLere,fore of ,a va- 

^tTW4a^^M(P|roilMj|ii;b 


vpifrabb 


Uafi may be mo^ fa- 

J k . ‘V 

nscieuCious or parttai par- 

It f^oWs,|al80,^#6gi t||ie wucity of laws 
afforded ^y a dpde^construc^ < not by the 
groVvtb or|pne,~but^|a^ls|p#^by the inge¬ 
nuity of theorists sMclenly dalM'^to the task, 
and, ponsideri^ its imal^n^j^mportaiicc, exe¬ 
cuting it in haste, that' many provisions, most 
important for j^he exercise, of justice, must, of 
course, be ne^ected^ the I|rench'^ode.*'For 


' The intellige^ r^sder will easily be aware, that we 
mean not to say diat every decision of theirpredecesson 
> is necessarily biudin(; on the judges of the day. . Laws 
themselves become obsolete, and so do the decisions 
which have maintainefd and enforced them. 
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example, the whol^itew of eviaence, the Tery 
key and q^ji:^ce betweeft man 

and man, blis^een atrangi^ overlooked' in 
t|t»e^Sr^ch that 

liti^tion may'i^ieed fS ^Vek^^antess'‘there 
be jom;^ nremus adj^tment (caned techni- 
i^^an iiWe) betwixt the at the^sight 

ofj;}ie judged asce^in their aver- 

mettts in point <A i^ct, as also the releyan^^ 
of tlib^e aip^iiieflt^ to the deti^minatiqiOibf the 
cause. liiEngl^d,|hi^ dill^ngthe course 
of last cpntur^^ t]^'Law^»f l|^idenee has grown 
up $da fM^ree of perfection;'whichr has tend¬ 
ed, perhaps more . O 0 V causO^ at 

on^jB to preye%can<f*ff 
we pass fr^ the cipl ^^||^jtelEl^aiibde of 
procedure in France, thetfii^iw fci^pPr is yet 
more shocked by a c<|B|||s^whicheeems in 
view totallyM^ in¥^Cwtl%>nfouDd idha 
which be ha^rec^ed wod^the law of evi- 
dence. Our la^^ if k"wejIRnown9.^« in nothing 
so scrupitlQUS'* aj^n any oUdduct towards the 
prisoner, &06t indirect 

tendency to enmp him into bea^g evidence 
against himself. Lavy ^mpatluzes in such a 
^as^with the firadities pfi|aimanity, and, aware 
of the consequence which judicial in^iries 
must always have on th£^nlihd thetimid and 
ignorant, 'never pushes the examination of a 
suspected person farther than h^himself, in 
the natural hope of giving such an account of 
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himsell as niay p^ure liialiberty, shall cliiise 
torj^ytoit. 

fh France, on contrary, whole trial 
sometimes rSof^ into ^ continued gemina¬ 
tion and ctoss-dxaminatio^ W the prisoner, 
who is not only underlie necHsity of giving 
his origitial sf^ment of the chroumstancea on 
which he founds his defe^e, but is copifrQnt- 
repeatedly with the v^nesses, and re¬ 
peatedly require'd to reconcile hi^wn 1&te- 
ment of the cAe wil^ tbat which these ^ve 
averred. With reap^t to the *^'characcer of 
evidence, the saihe looseness of practlbe ^kists. 
^'o distinctira seems 0 be made between that 
Which is hearsay and tibat whi^'is direct; that 
which is^pon.l;|iSi^o^ily givenV and*that which 
is exoac^, or pi|rImps^aQgge$tcd, by leading 
questions. v> All J^^,contrary to what we 
a^e*taqght to eonsi^^^ils the essence of jus¬ 
tice towards tli£ ai^ ae£: T%,e usO' of the 
rack is, indeed, no^&nger admitted to extort 
the confession, bu^^the modldl of judicial exa¬ 
mination seems ti' us moral tor¬ 

ture, under^bicbe timid anatgnorant, though 
innocent man, is very likely to be' 4 nvolved in 
such contradictions »'ai|d inextricable cca&fu*^ 
sion, that he may be under the necessity of 
throwing away his lifel>y not knowing hbw to 
frame his defence. 

We shalHiot protract these remarks on the 
Code Napoleon; the rather that we must frank- 
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ly confess, that the manniars^nd custcqns of a 
country make the grgyiq|t dififelBnc||Hirith 
respect to its Jnvii, bm ^t a system'*1may 
wofk ^dl inFranceuiind ai^wef 'ail the pur- 
poses of jMrisp#iPende, inrhich in England 
would be thoil|[h^ef^ inadequate to th#pur- 
pose. The humane institution whi<^ allows 
the^v acoised the benefit of counsel, is a privi- 
legis^vhich the^^glish Isw does not permit^p 
the accused, and may hatd'lts own ^veight in 
coiinterhallitcing.$ome of'the inconveniences 
to which he is wbjecteS in Frai||ce. It seems 
also probable, that the deficiencies in the 
(]!ode, arising from its receint oi^j^in aiid com* 
pressed form, must ^e graduallyyxemedied ais 
in England, by the Sdu^ ^Gf decisions pro¬ 
nounced by intelligedt and learned judges; 
and that what we now state as an objection to 
the system will grat||Bteifiy disappear undbr 
the influence of tinae. 

Considef'ec^^s a ^ piFoiSuetion of human 
science, an4 a mihfiual of legislative sagacity, ‘ 
the Code idjiiy'ddl^ge general admiration 
for the clear ana wise Pinner id which the 
axioms are drawn up and expressed. There 
are^hut few peculiarities nlaking a difference 
betwixt its principles and those of Bdman 
law, which has in most controls claimed to 
be considered as the mother Of [udicial regu¬ 
lation. The most remarkable Ofcurs, per¬ 
haps, in the articles, regulating what is called 
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^ €louiii^;% subject which does not 
r^oitan^ ^^ficient to claim much 
on. ' ajw 

Th^ Civil Go je^hemg^us asc^tained, prO' 
vision was mSde for i&"reg(|}ar adipinistrition 
by stKtal^e courtg^ tb^^ujSgf^^ >of whibh did 
Tiot, as^efore the Revolution, depend for 
their emoluments upon fees payable d>y ^he. 
lijUgants, hut were opmpcdilll|»d by sui6Jale 
salarie^at the exp(^^ of the public? Aif'fance 
does 4iot supply that class of fi^rsolbs wlto form 
what is,, called in England tfie unpaid magis¬ 
tracy, the French justices ofi^peace f^ceiveda 
small salary of fromSolllir to 1800 francs. Above 
idiem in rank, came judges in the first instance, 
whose salaries adlouhtejS'ta'^ooo francs at the 
utmost. The Judges of |ke supreme tribunals 
enjoyed al^out four or five thousand francs; 
add those of the High^Gourt of Cassation had 
not more than teiS''thousand francs, which 
scarcely enahled^thelkt live'jpd ke^ some 
ran'k in the metropolis. tlioujgh thus un¬ 
derpaid the situation of fhe’^Fnench judges 
w^s honourable in thp 'ey^^ of the country, 
and they maintained* i^ character by activity 
and impartiality in^their judicial functions.- 
The. s^yjhiem of juries had been introduced 
in criminal cases, by the acclamation of the 
Assembly. Budfoaparte found them, however, 
sdrupulouslj' restive and troublesome. There 
may be some truth in the charge, that they 
were averse from conviction, where a loop- 
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Iio]e remained for acquitting the cnmioal; and 
tliat many audacious crimes remamed‘ unpu- 
nisbed, from the pupc^it^ view which the 
juries took of their duty. But it was from 
other motives thap diose of the 'public weal 
that Napoleon maije ap early use of his power, 
for the purpose of reforming special tribunals, 
invested with a haff-inilitary character, to try 
all such crimes as assumed a political com¬ 
plexion, with power to condemn without the 
suffrage of o jury. We have already alluded 
to this infriiigem|int of the most valuable po- 
litfcal rights of the subject, in giving some* 
account of the trials^o^eorge, Pichegru, and 
Moreau. No jury would over have brought 
in a verdict against tb^* latter, whose sole 
crime was his comn^unication ^Wth Pichegru; 
a point of suspicion certainly, hut no proof 
whatever of positive guilt. Political causes 
being out of the field, the trial by jury was re¬ 
tained in the French Codief^ so far as regarded 
criminal questions; and the general adminis- * 
tration of justice seems to have been very well 
calculated for protecting the right, and punish¬ 
ing that which is wrong.. 

^ The fiscal operations of Buonaparte were 
those of which the subjects complained tlie 
most, as indeed these are generally the griev¬ 
ance to which the people in every country 
are the most sensible. High taxQS» were im¬ 
posed on the French people, rendered neces- 

3 . 
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sary by the expenses of die government, which, 
with all its aC|loinpaniinents, were very con¬ 
siderable; and although Huoiiaparte did all in 
his power to throw the charge of the eternal 
wars which he w{)ged upon the countries which 
he overran or subdued, yet so far does the 
waste of war exceed an^>^emolument which 
the armed hand can wrest from the sufferers, 
so imperfect a proportion do the gains of the 
victor hear to the losses of the vanquished, 
that after all the revenue which was derived 
from foreign countries, tlio continual cam¬ 
paigns of the Emperor proved a constant and 
severe drain upoi| th^.produce of French in¬ 
dustry. So rich, however, is the soil of France, 
such is the extent of her resources, such 
die patience and activity of her inhabitants, 
that she is qualified, if not to produce at 
once the large capitals which England can 
raise upon her national credit, yet to sup¬ 
port the payment of a train of heavy annual 
imposts for a much longer period, and with 
less practical inconvenience. The agricul¬ 
ture of France had^heen extremely improved 
since the breaking up of the great estates into 
smaller portions, and the abrogation of those 
feudal burdens which had pressed upon the 
cultivators; and it might he considered as 
flourishing, in spite of war taxes, and, what 
was worse..; the conscription itself. Under a 
fixed and secure, though a severe and despotic 
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government, proggsit^. was protected, and 
agriculture received' flit bel| ihcouragempnt, 
namely, the certainty CQ|iferred on the culti¬ 
vator of reapintg the erqp wliich he<«owed.,,^ 

It was far otherwise with commerce, wmch 
the maritiine wair, carrie(l%n^o Icd^ atnd with 
such unmitigated^severi^y, had very much in> 
jui'l'<j[^and the utter destruction d£'which was 
in a manner perfected by Buonaparte's adhe¬ 
rence to the continental system. Hus, indeed, 
\vs^ the'^'instriiment by which in the' long run 
h^tiopcid to ruin the .oni^erce of his rival, 
but the whole wei^t of which fell in the first 
instance on that ^ whose seaports 

showed nd other shipping s#l^ coasters and 
fishing-vessels; while me trade of Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, ^iantes, andj^^othc^^hiat coipmer- 
cial towns, had in a great niedlurc ceased to 
exist. The government of the Emperor was 
proportionally unpopular in those cities; and 
although men kept silence, because surround¬ 
ed by the spies of a jealous and watchful des-' 
potism, their dislike to the existing state of 
things cdiild not entirely be concealed. 

On ,tlie other Band, >capitalisjts^ who had 
erntt invested in the^puj^lic ittbds, or who 
were conflerped with thf extensive and Mene- 
heiai con^ccs for the equipment and supply 
of'Hapoleon'a large aihiies, with aUt the ifu- 
merous and influential persons l!i£f»bn whoin 
any part of the gathering in or expenditure of 
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tlie public money clevalTQ4^ were necessarily 
de^Uptei to a ^otern^ent, under which, in 
splite^of tl!ie Emp^r's vigilance^ immense 
profits were often derived, even after those 
by whom they were made had i^dered to 
the ministj^s, cfT p^haf>$ the geiiei^ls, by 
whom the^ w^ereprotected,^ due portion of 
the spoil. - Econotnist and dUdculatdir^'^he 
was, to a most superior degree of excellence, 
Napolepii seems to have been nttcrly^un^ble, 
if he really sincerely^esirccf, to put an endisto 
the peculations q£;^i^||P whom he trusted 
power. He frequently, da^iig his conversa¬ 
tions at Saint Hai[j^d |i^ Hpes to the venality 
and connjptio||^tif siicb ashe dmpluf^d in the 
highest 'Offices,-^ntv iHhose sordid pratetices 
seem^ncver^lSS^lve l(f?ci%rred to him'in the 
way of objcctiW to llis making use of their ta¬ 
lents". Fouche, Talleyrand, p^nd'^ others, arp 
thus stigmati^i^; and as we well kppw how 
long, and upoh how many different pccarsions, 
he emplojodthdie statesmen, we cannot but 
suppose that whateyeinahay l^ve been his sen* 
timents ^s to t^e men, hewasj^rfeedy willing 
to compcHiptl^with ntlsir p^uladon, iaorder 
to have the craNrant^e of thjoh* abilities. F^er' 
wheii practices of tl^s kind werq too gross to 
be passed over, Napelew^s mode of censdnng 
apd repressing them was not adapted to show 
a pure s^n^'o'of morality on his own pait, or 
any desire to use extraordinary rigour in pre- 
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venting them in fatiire. This^nc^usion we 
form from the fallowifg^aaeiifdote i/vhich he 
communicated to 

Speaking of genmls, atiil praising the dis¬ 
interestedness 4of some, he adds, Massdna, An- 
gereau, Brutie, and others, were" undaunted 
depredators, 9^^ occasiin, the ra¬ 

pacity of the 4 !rst of these generals had ex¬ 
ceeded tl)(jp patience of the Emperor. His 
mode of piinisliing him was peculiar. He did 
not dispossess him of the command, of which 
he had rendered hiinself*^nworthy by such 
an unsoldier-1 ike^ice—he did not strip the 
depredator by judi^l -l^iiifSrace of his ill-won 
gains, and restore niem to from whom 
they were pluiidered- 4 ^ut, in^order to make 
the general sensible fliatlie had pro(;eeded too 
far, Buonaparte drew a bill upon the banker 
of the delinqucn^>for the sum of two or three 
million francili^ t# he plnec^ to Massf^nn's 
debit and the credit of the dmwer. Great 
was die i!^ia|p^;rassini^t of the banker, who 
dared not refuse the Iinperialvorder, while he 
humbly heshated,'that he conld^hot safely^ho- 
Hour it without the authoriity of his principal. 

the ^oiiey,)» was thb Em^ror’s reply, 
n and let Idasscna refuse t# give ^utiredit at 
his f&riLv ' The ihoriey was paid accordingly, 
aftti placed to that general's debit, without his 
venturing to start any objections: '^ This was 
not punishing peculation, but partaking in its 
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gains; ai|d tlfei spirit of the transaction ap¬ 
proached nearly* to tl^ described by Le Sage, 
whe^'l^e.Spanislill^isttr of state insists on 
sharing me bribes giveom bis. secretary. 

Junot, in like manner* yvho,^on bis return 
from Port^al, gavo.jgeneral scandal by the 
display of marnonds, and od^'wealth, which 
he had acquired ,in tbit opposed country, 
receive^ from Buonaparte a fijjBiidly-hint to 
be more cautious in such exhibitions. ...But his 
acknowledged rajkacity was never thouglit of as 
a .reason disqualifying him for being present- 
1 y afterwards seny;o the goiCrnment'bf Illyria. 

We are informed in ^]|^ther of the Ei^e- 
ror's communical^onsu that his Council of 
State was of admirab^use to him in the se¬ 
vere inquisition tvhich he was desirous of 
making into the public accounts. /The pi^o- 
ceadings of this Star Chamh i^ and the fear of 
being transmitted to tU^^^^nitioj^ of the 
Grand Judge, usually brought the bhlprits to 
composition; and whe^t they MM^'^i^gorged 
one, two, or three millions, tm government 
wasrenrichedf or, according to Buonaparte's 
ideas, the laws were satisfied.^. The truth 
seems to be^^i^at Bhonaparte, thd^bhe*2sw> 
tcmnecNrellSth in his own person, ^as aware 
that avarice, which, after all," isbut a^eeoifdary 
and sordid species of ambition, is the "nib:^t 

' likB Cases, Vol. I. p. 270 
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powerful motive to mean and ^vulgar minds; 
and he willingly aj^ai^ed ^^d to those who 
chose to prey upout, ^^jong ^ ^eir|||forts 
facilitated his ppssming and retaining the un¬ 
limited authority to|i 4 iicl|^e ha^ reached. In 
a country wh^e di8tres||ff^ disaster of every 
kind, public and priVi^, had enab^d m^ny;:to 
raise liurge fortulaes bji^okaiage and agiotage, 
a moniejijl interest 0$, a pec war chalkcter was 
soon formed, whose^ hopes weref^f course 
rested on the wo%dei*ful^raler, by whose gi¬ 
gantic ambition new schemes of speculation 
were opened in cohstant succession,and whose 
unrivalled talents ^n^d tb h^^ound the 
art of crowning the most difficult ui^ertakings 
with success. . K 

It might be thouglit that the manufacturing 
interest must have perished in France, from 
the same reasons which so strongly and uiifa- 
vouiubly afflictMithe coininerce of that coun¬ 
try. In ceasing to import, the^ must indeed 
have been ^^rresp^nding^j^nution of the' 
demand for goods to be ej^orted, whether 
these were the growth of the soil, or the pro¬ 
ductions of French labour. Accordingly, this 
refillf had Jn great degiree ta^cn place, and 
there was a decrease to a la^e^mount in those 
goods which the,^^rencl^ wejre accustomed to 
export in exchange for Various commodi¬ 
ties supplied to them by British t^^ade. But, 
though the real and legitimate stimul us to manu- 
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factures had thus ceased, Napoleon had substi¬ 
tuted a^fi^^pu^/^hplsh had, to a certain 
exts^UPfhppliiid llii^pilaceipf the natural trade. 
We must reinark,'d^t^apolpon, practically 
and personally friif^, ^||Jtoti|^y a stranger to 
the science of Polhsllll^l^ He never 

received otai^ed upom^ idea, th^a liberal 
system of c#mm^e 'Splsrates most widely in 
diffusin^he pri^action3t which ar^usually 
the subjects of^exc^eiaige, end in affording to 
every country tbelgreat&st share of the boun¬ 
ties of nature, or the produce of industry at 
th^‘ easiest rates. On the contrary, he liad 
proceeded»> .t^,act the^ commerce of 

England, as, in a inilltfiry capacity,he would 
have done in regard, to^the water which sup¬ 
plied a besieged city. He strove to dbt it off, 
and altogether to destroy it, and to supply the 
absence of its productions by |ueh sulistitutcs 
as France could furnish. Hdi 9 lce,thc factitious 


encouragcmen^l^ given ^/he French manufac¬ 
tures, not by tli^hatural^cman(|^f the coun¬ 
try, but by the bounties and prohibitions by 
which they ^ffere guarded. Hence, the despe¬ 
rate efforts md^ to produce a species of sugar 


from various ^ubst&ces, Csp^^ly frofq^.stbj^ 
beet-root. Td' this unnatural and unthrifty 


experiment,' Bnoiiappg:e u^ed to attach so 
much consequence^; tmt a p^ece of the new 
compositidi^, which, vl&th inuch'time and trou¬ 
ble, Iftd been made to approximate the quality 
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of ordinary loaf-sugar, ^vas preserved in a glass- 
case over the Imperial mantel-piece; and a 
pound or two of beet-sugar, highly refined, 
was sent to foreign courts, to illustrate the 
means by which Napoleon consoled his sub¬ 
jects for the evils incun^ent on the conti¬ 
nental system. No way of flattering or grati¬ 
fying the Emperor was so certain, as to appear 
eager in supporting these views; and it is said, 
that one of his generals, when tottering in the 
Imperial good graces, regained the favour of his 
master, by planting the whole of a consider¬ 
able estate with beet-root. In these, and on si¬ 
milar occasions, Napoleon, in his eager desire 
to produce the commodity desiderated, became 
regardless of those considerations which a ma¬ 
nufacturer first asceftains when about to com¬ 
mence his operations, namely, tlie expense at 
wliich the article can be produced, the price 
at which it can be disposed of, and its fitness 
for the market which it is intended to supply.. 
The various^ encouragements given to the cot¬ 
ton manufacturers, and others, in France, by 
which it was designed to supply the want of 
British goods, proceeded upon a system equally 
illilRial and impolitic. Still, however, the 
expensive bounties, and forced sales, which 
the influence of government afforded, enabled 
these manufacturers to proceed, and furnished 
employment to a certain number of men, who 
were naturally grateful for the protection 
VOL. Vf. 4 
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which they received from the Emperor. In 
the same manner, although no artificial jet- 
dleau^ aiipon the grandest scale of expense, can 
so much refresh the face of nature, as the gen¬ 
tle and general influence of a natural shower, 
the former will nevertheless have the effect 
of feeding and nourishing such vegetable pro¬ 
ductions as are within the reach of its limited 
influence. It was thus, that the efforts of Na¬ 
poleon, at encouraging arts and manufactures, 
though proceeding on mistaken principles, 
produced, in the first instance, results appa¬ 
rently beneficial. 

We have already had occasion to observe 
the immense public works which were under¬ 
taken at the expense of Buonaparte's govern¬ 
ment. Temples, bridges,' and aqueducts, are, 
indeed, the coin with which arbitrary princes, 
in all ages, have endeavoured to compensate 
for the liberty of which the people are de¬ 
prived. Such monuments are popular with 
the citizens, because the enjoyment of them is 
common to all, and the monarch is partial to a 
style of expenditure promising more plausibly 
than any other, to eiftend the memory of his 
present greatness far into the bosom of f&%- 
rity. Buonapaite was not, and could not be, 
insensible to either of these motives. His 
mind'was too much enlarged to seek enjoy¬ 
ment in any of the ordinary objects of exclu¬ 
sive gratification; and undoubtedly, he who 
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had done so much to distinguish himself dur¬ 
ing his life above ordinary mortals, must have 
naturally desired that his public works should 
preserve his fame to future ages. Accordingly, 
he undertook and executed some of the most 
splendid labours of modem times. The road 
over the Simplon, and the basins at Antwerp, 
may be always appealed to as gigantic speci¬ 
mens of his public spirit. 

On the other hand, as we have before hint¬ 
ed, Napoleon sometimes aimed at producing 
immediate effect, by proposals and plans has¬ 
tily adopted, as hastily decreed, and given in 
full form to the government journal; but which 
were cither abandoned immediately after hav¬ 
ing been commenced, or perhaps never ad¬ 
vanced farther than the plan announced in the 
Moniteur. Buonaparte's habits of activity, his 
powers of deciding with a single glance upon 
most points of either military or civil engineer¬ 
ing, were liberally drawn upon to strike his * 
subjects with wonder and admiration. During 
the few peaceful intervals of his reign, his im¬ 
patience of inaction found amusement in tra¬ 
versing, with great rapidity, and often on the 
shortest notice, the various departments in 
France. Travelling with incredible celerity, 
though usually accompaniecl by the Empress 
Josephine, he had no sooner visited any town 
of consequence, than he threw himself on 
horseback, and, followed only by his aide-de- 
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camp and his Mameluke Rustan, who with dif* 
ficulty kept him in .iriew, he took a flying sui^ 
vey of the place, its capacities of improvement, 
or the inconveniences which attached to it. 
With this local knowledge, thus rapidly ac¬ 
quired, he gave audience to the municipal au¬ 
thorities, and overwhelmed them very often 
with liberal and long details concerning the 
place round which he had ^lloped For the first 
time, but in which they had spent their days. 
Amazement at the extent and facility of the 
Emperor’s powers of observation was thus 
universally excited, and his hints were record¬ 
ed in the Moniteur, for the admiration of 
France. Some public work, solicited by the 
municipality, or suggested by the enlightened 
benevolence of the Emperor liimself, was then 
pr^ected, but which, in many, if not most 
cases, remained unexecuted; the imperial funds 
not being in all circumstances adequate to the 
splendour of Napoleon’s undertakings, or, 
which was the more frequent case, some new 
absorbing war, or project of ambition, occa¬ 
sioning every other pbject of expenditure to 
be postponed. 

Even if some of Buonaparte’s most ma^iT- 
ficent works of ^public splendour had been 
completed, there is room to doubt whether 
they woulcLhave been attended with real ad¬ 
vantage to his power, bearing the least propor¬ 
tion to the influence which their grandeur ne- 
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cessarily produces upon the imagination. We 
look with admiration, and even with astonish¬ 
ment, on the splendid dock-yards df the 
Scheldt; but had they, been accomplished, 
what availed the building of first-rates, whicli 
France could hardly find sailors to man; which, 
being manned, dared not venture out of the 
rivei^ or, hazarding themselves upon the ocean,' 
were sure to become the prizes of the first 
British mcn-of-war with whom they chanced 
to encounter? Almost all this profuse ex¬ 
pense went to the mere purposes of vain-glory; 
for more mischief would have been done to 
British commerce, which Buonaparte knew 
well was the assailable point, by six privateers 
from Dunkirk, than by all the ships of the line 
which he could buifd at the new and most ex¬ 
pensive dock-yard of Antwerp, with Brest and 
Toulon to boot. • 

In such cases as these, Napoleon did, in a 
most efficient manner, that which he ridiculed 
the Directory for being unable to do—he 
wrought on the imagination of the French 
nation, which indeed had been already so 
dazzled by the extraordinary things he had 
^umplished, that, had he promised them 
still greater prodigies than were implied in 
the magnificent works which he directed to 
be founded, they might still have been justi¬ 
fied in expecting the performance of his pre¬ 
dictions. And it must be admitted, looking 
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around tha-catjr of Paris, and travelling through 
the provinces of France, that Buonaparte lias, 
in the-works of peaceful grandeur, left a stamp 
of magnificence, not unwoitliy of the soaring 
and at the same time profound spirit, which 
accomplished, so many viohders in warfare. 

The personal and family life of Napoleon 
was skilfully adapted to his pre-eminent sta> 
tion. If he had foibles connected with plea¬ 
sure and passion, they were so carefully veiled 
as to remain unknown to the world—at least, 
they v\ ere not manifested by any of those weak¬ 
nesses \vhichmig)it serve to lower the Emperor 
to the stamp of common men. His conduct 
towards the Empress Josephine was regular 
and exemplary. From their accession to giun- 
deur till the ratal divorefi, as Napoleon once 
termed it, they shared the privacy of the same: 
apartment, and for many years partook the 
same bed. Josephine is said, indeed, to have 
given her husband, upon whom she had many 
claims, some annoyance by her jealousy, to 
which he patiently submitted, and escaped 
the reproach thrown on so many heroes and 
men of genius, that, proof to every thing else, 
they are not so against the aliuremenffn3f 
female seduction. What amours he had were 
of a passing character. No woman, excepting 
Josephine and her successor, who exercised 
their lawful and rightful influence, was ever 
known to possess any power over him. 
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The dignity of his throne was splendidly 
and magnificently maintained, bat the expense 
was still limited by tliat love of order which 
arose out of Buonaparte’s powers of arithme¬ 
tical calculation habitually and constantly em¬ 
ployed, and the trustifig to which, contributed, 
it may be, to that external regularity and de¬ 
corum which he always supported. In speak¬ 
ing of his own peculiar taste, Buonaparte 
said that his favourite work w'as a book of 
logarithms, and his choicest amusement was 
working out the problems. The individual 
to whom the Emperor made this singular 
avowal mentioned it with surprise to an offi¬ 
cer near his person, who assured him, that 
not only did Napoleon amuse himself with 
arithmetical ciphers, and the theory of com¬ 
putation, but that he frequently brought it to 
bear on his domestic expenses, and diverted 
himself with comparing the price at which 
particular articles were charged to him, with 
the rate which they ought to have cost at the 
fair market price, but which, for reasons unne¬ 
cessary to state, was in general greatly ex¬ 
ceeded. Las Cases mentions his detecting 
^ch an overcharge in the gold fringe which 
adorned one of his state apartments. A still 
more curious anecdote respects a watch which 
the most eminent artist of Paris had orders« 
to finish with his utmost skill, in a style which 
might become a gift from the Emperor of 
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France to hU brother the King of Spain. Be¬ 
fore the watch was out of the artist's hands, 
Napoleon received news of the battle of Vit- 
toria. a All is now over with Joseph,» were 
almost hiS' first words after receiving the intel¬ 
ligence. « Send to countennand the order for 
the watch.»* 

Properly considered, this anecdote indicates 
no indifference as to his brother's fate, nor 
anxiety about saving a petty sum; it was the 
rigid calculation of a professed accountant, 
whose habits of accuracy induce him to bring 
every loss to a distinct balance, however tri¬ 
vial the off-set may be. But although the 
Emperors economy descended to minute 
trifles, we are not to suppose that among such 
was its natura'l sphere. On the contrary, in 
the first year of the Consulate, he discovered 
andi rectified an error in the statement of the 
revenue, to the amount of no less than two 
millions of Francs, to the prejudice of tlie 
state. In another instance, witli the skill 
which only a natural taste for calculation 
brought to excellence by constant practice 
could have attained,'he discovered an enor¬ 
mous overcharge of more than sixty thouSSTfd 
francs in the pay-accounts of the garrison of 
Paris. Two suck discoveries, by the head 

' The watch, half completed, remained in the hands 
of the artist, and is now the property of Uic Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. 
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mafpstrate, must have gone to secure re¬ 
gularity in the departments in which they were 
made, in future. 

Attending to this remarkable peculiarity 
throws much light on the character of Buona¬ 
parte. It was by dint of his rapid and power¬ 
ful combinations that he succeeded as a ge¬ 
neral; and the same law's of calculation can 
be traced tlirough much of his public and pri¬ 
vate life. 

The palace charges, and ordinary expenses 
ob the Emperor, were completely and accura¬ 
tely regulated by his Imperial Majesty's own 
calculation. He boasted to have so simplified 
the expenditure of the ancient kings of France, 
that his hunting-establishment, ^though main¬ 
tained in the uiiaost splendour, cost a consi¬ 
derable sum less than that of the Bourbons. 
But it must be recollected, first, that Napoleon 
was free from the obligation which subjected 
the Bourbons to the extravagant expenses- 
which attended the high appointments of their 
household; secondly, that, under the Imperial 
government, the whole establishment of fal¬ 
conry w'as abolished; a spoit which is, in the 
dJUTnion of many, more strikingly picturesque 
and interesting than any other variety of the 
chase; and which, as it infers a royal expense, 
belongs properly to sovereign princes. 

The Imperial court was distinguished not 
only by a severe etiquette, but the grandees, 
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by whom its principal duties were discharged, 
were given to understand, that the utmost 
magnificence of dress and equipage was re¬ 
quired from them upon public occasions. It 
was, indeed, a subject of complaint amongst 
the servants of the crows, that though Buo¬ 
naparte was in many respects attentive to their 
interests, gave them opportunities of acquiring 
wealth, invested them with large dotations 
and endowments, and frequently assisted them 
with an influence not easily withstood in the 
accomplishment of advantageous marriages; 
yet still the great expenditure at which they 
were required to support their appearance at 
the Imperial court, prevented their realizing 
any fortune which could provide effectually 
for their family. This expense Buonaparte 
loved to represent, as a tax wliich he made 
hii> courtiers pay to support the manufactures 
of France; but it was extended so far as to 
show plainly, that, determined as he was to 
establish his nobility on such a scale as to 
grace his court, it far from being his pur¬ 
pose to permit them to assume any real power, 
or to form an existing and iiifiuehtial barrier 
between the crown and the people. *1016 
same inference is to he drawn from the law 
of France concerning succession in landed 
property, which is in ordinary cases equally 
divided amongst the children of the deceased; 
a circumstance which must effectually prevent 
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the rise of great hereditary mfluence. And 
although, for the support of dignities granted 
by the crown, and in some other cases, an 
entail of a portion of the favoured person's 
estate, called a Majorat^ is permitted to follow 
the title, yet the proportion is so small as to 
give no considerable weight to those upon 
whom it devolves. 

The composition of Buonaparte's court was 
singular. Amid his military dukes and ma- 
rcschals were mingled many descendants of 
the old noblesse, who had been struck out of 
the lists of emigration. On these Buonaparte 
spread the cruel reproach, u 1 offered them 
rank in niy army—they declined the service; 
—I opened my anticliainbers to them—they 

rushed in and filled' them.» In this the Em- 

% 

peror did not do justice to the ancient noblesse 
of France. A great many resumed their'*na- 
tui*al situation in the military ranks of their 
c ountry, and a still greater number declined, * 
ill any capacity, to bend the knee to him, 
whom they could only consider as a successful 
usurper. 

The ceremonial of the Tuileries was upon 
t*Be most splendid scale, the public festivals 
were held with the utmost magnificence, and 
the etiquettie was of the most strict and inde¬ 
feasible character. To all this Buonaparte 
himself attached consequence, as ceremonies 
characterizing the spirit and dignity of his 
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goyernment; and he had drilled eyen his own 
mind into a veneration for all those outward 
forms connected with royalty, as accurately 
as if they had been during his whole life the 
special subject of his attention. There is a 
curious example given by Monsieur Ijas Gases. 
Buonaparte, in good-humoured trifling, had 
given his follower the titles of your highness, 
your lordship, and so forth, amidst which it 
occurred to him, in a fit of abstraction, to use 
the phrase, «Your Majesty.» The instant 
that the word, sacred to his own ears, had 
escaped him, the humour of frolic was ended, 
and he resumed a serious tone, with the air 
of one who feels that he has let his pleasantry 
trespass upon an unbecoming and almost hal¬ 
lowed subject. 

Tliere were many of Buonaparte's friends 
and followers, bred, like himself, under the 
influence of the Revolution, who doubted the 
policy of his entering into such a strain of 
imitation of the ancient courts of £urope, and 
of his appearing ai^xious to emulate them in 
the only points in wliich he must necessarily 
fail, antiquity and long observance giving to 
ancient usages an effect upon the imagination, 
which could not possibly attach to the same 
ceremonial introduced into a court of yester¬ 
day. These would willingly have seen the 
dignity of their master s court rested upon its 
real and pre-eminent importance, and would 
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have desired, that though republican prin* 
ciples were abandoned, something of the se¬ 
vere and manly simplicity of republican man¬ 
ners should have continued to characterize a 
throne whose site rested upon the Revolution. 
The courtiers who held such opinions were 
at liberty to draw consolation from the per¬ 
sonal appearance and habits of Napoleon. 
Amid the gleam of embroidery, of orders, de¬ 
corations, and all that the etiquette of a court 
demands to render ceremonial at once accurate 
and splendid, the person of the Emperor was 
to be distinguished by his extreme simplicity 
of dress and deportment. A plain uniform, 
with a hat having no other ornament than a 
small three-coloured cockade, was the dress 
of him who bestowed all these gorgeous deco¬ 
rations, and in honour of whom these costly 
robes of ceremonial had been exhibited. Per¬ 
haps Napoleon might be of opinion, that a 
person under the common size, and in his 
latter days somewhat corpulent, was unfit for 
the display of rich dresses; or it is more likely 
he desired to intimate, that although he exact¬ 
ed from others the strict observance of eti¬ 
quette, he held that the Imperial dignity 
placed him above any reciprocal obligation 
towards them. 

Perhaps, also, in limiting his personal ex¬ 
penses, and avoiding that of a splendid royal 
wardrobe, Buonaparte might indulge that love 
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of calculation and order, whicli we have no¬ 
ticed as a leading point of his character. But 
his utmost efforts could not carry a similar 
spirit of economy among the female part of 
his Imperial family; and it may be a consola¬ 
tion to persons of less consequence to know, 
that in this respect the Emperor of half the 
world was nearly as powerless as they may 
feel themselves to be. Josephine, with all 
her amiable qualities, was profuse, after the 
general custom of Creoles, and Pauline de 
Borghese was no less so. The efforts of Na¬ 
poleon to limit their expenses sometimes gave 
rise to singular scenes. Upon one occasion, 
the Emperor found in company of Josephine 
a certain milliner of high reputation and equal 
expense, with whom he *^discharged liis wife 
to have any dealings, fncen uxl at this breach 
of4iis orders, he directed the mavchande do 
modes to be conducted to Bicetre; but the 
number of carriages which brought the wives 
of his principal courtiers to consult her in 
captivity, convince^ him that the popularity 
of the milliner was too powerful even for his 
Imperial autliorky; so he wisely dropped a 
contention which must have seemed ludicrous 
to the public, and the artist was set at liberty, 
to charm and pdlage the gay world of Paris 
at her own pleasure. 

On another occasion, the irregularity of 
Josephine in the article of expense led to an 
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incident wdiich reminds us of an anecdote in 
the history of some Oriental Sultan. A cre¬ 
ditor of the Empress, become desperate from 
delay, stopped the Imperial cal^he^ in which 
the Emperor was leaving St Cloud, with Jose¬ 
phine by his side, and presented his account, 
with a request of payment. Buonaparte did 
as Saladin would have done in similar circum¬ 
stances—he forg the man's boldness, in 
consideration of th' justice of his claim, and 
caused the debt to he immediately settled. In 
fact, while blaming the expense and irregu¬ 
larity which occasioned such demands, his 
dense of justice, and his family affection, 
equally inclined hiir to satisfy the creditor. 

The same love of order, as a ruling principle 
of his goveniinent, must have rendered Buona¬ 
parte a severe ceii ior of all public breaches of 
ihe dece ncies of sode Public moralsare*in 

tliciiihel ves the accoiiiplishment and fulfilment 
of all law's; they alone constitute a national 
code. Accordingly, the manners of the Imperial 
court were under such regplation as to escape 
public scandal, if they were not beyond secret 
suspicion. * In the same manner, gambling, the 
natural and favourite vice of a court, was not 

' We again repeat, that wc totalljh disbelieve the gross 
infamies imputed to Napoleon within his own family, ah 
though sanctioned by the evidence of the Memoirs of 
Fouche. Neither Buonaparte's propensities nor his faults 
were tho>,'.' of a voluptuary. 
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practised in that of Buonaparte, who discoun¬ 
tenanced high play by every means in his 
power. But he suffered it to be licensed 
to an immense and frightful extent, by the 
minister of his police; nor can we give him 
the least credit when he affirms, that the gam¬ 
bling-houses, which paid such immense rents 
to Foucbd, existed without his knowledge. 
Napoleon's own assertion cannot make us be¬ 
lieve that he was ignorant of the principal 
somrce of revenue which supported his police. 
He compounded, on this as on other occa¬ 
sions, with a good-will, in consideration of 
the personal advantage which he derived from 
it. 

In the public amusements of a more gene¬ 
ral kind, Buonaparte took a deep interest. He 
often attended the tlieatre, though commonly 
in private, and without eclat. His own taste, 
as well as political circumstances, led him to 
encourage the amusements of the stage; and 
the celebrated Talma, whose decided talents 
placed him at the h^ad of the French perform¬ 
ers, received, as well in personal notice from 
the Emperor, as through the moi’e substantial 
medium of a pension, an assurance, that the 
kindness which he had shown in early youth 
to the little Corsican student had not been 
forgotten. The strictest care was taken that 
nothing should be admitted on the stage 
which could awaken feelings or refeollections 
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unfavourable to the Imperial government. 
When the acute v^it of the Parisian audience 
seized on some expression or incident ^hich 
had any analogy to public affairs, the greatest 
pains were taken, not only to prevent the cir¬ 
cumstance from recurring, but even to hinder 
it from getting into general circulation. This 
secrecy respecting what occurred in public, 
could not be attained in a free country, but 
was easily accomplished in one where the 
public papers, the general organs of intel¬ 
ligence, were under the strict and unremitted 
vigilance of the government. 

'There were periods when Buonaparte, in 
order to gain the approbation and sympathy 
of those who claim the exclusive title of lovers 
of liberty, was not unwilling to be thought 
the friend of liberal opinions, and was heard 
to express himself in favour of the liberty of 
the press, and other checks upon the execu¬ 
tive authority. To reconcile his opinions (or 
rather what he threw out as his opinions) 
with a practice diametrica^y opposite, was no 
easy matter, yet he sometimes attempted it. 
On observing one or two persons, who had 
been his silent and surprised auditors on such 
ail occasion, unable to suppress some appear¬ 
ance of incredulity, he immediately entered 
upon his defence. «I am,» he said, «at 
bottom, and naturally, for a fixed and limited 
governnent. You seem not to believe me, 

4. 
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perhaps because you conceive my opinions 
and practice are at variance. But you do not 
consider the necessity arising out of persons 
and circumstances. Were I to relax the reins 
for an instant, you would see a general con¬ 
fusion. Neither you nor I, probably, would 
spend another night in the Tuileries.» 

Such declarations have often been found in 
the mouths of those, who have seized upon an 
unlawful degree of authority over their spe¬ 
cies. Cromwell was forced to dissolve die 
Parliament, though he besought the Lord 
rather to slay him. State necessity is the 
usual plea of tyrants, by which they seek to 
impose on themselves and others; and, by 
resorting to such an apology, they pay that 
tribute to truth in their language, to which 
their practice is in the most decided opposi¬ 
tion. But if there are any to whom such an 
excuse may appear valid, what can he, or 
must be, their sentiments of the French Revo¬ 
lution,. which, instead of leading to national 
liberty, equality, and general happiness, 
brought the country into such a condition, 
that a victorious soldier was obliged, contrary 
to the conviction of his own conscience, * to 
assume the despotic power, and subject the 
whole empire to the same arbitrary rules 
which directed,the followers of his camp? 

The press, at no time, and in no civilized 
country, was ever so completely enchained 
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and fettered as at this period it was in France. 
The public journals were prohibited from in¬ 
setting any article of public news which had 
not first appeared in die MonUeur^ the organ 
of government; and this, on all momentous 
occasions, was personally examined by Buona¬ 
parte himself. Nor were the inferior papers 
permitted to publish a word, whether in the* 
way of explanation, criticism, or otherwise, 
which did not accurately correspond with the 
tone observed in the leading journal. They 
might, with the best graces of their eloquence, 
enliance the praise,or deepen the censure,whicli 
characterized the leading paragraph; hut 
seizure of their paper, confiscation, imprison¬ 
ment, and sometimes exile, were the unfailing 
reward of any attelnpt to correct what was 
erroneous in point of fact, or sophistical in 
point of reasoning. The Monitew\ therefore, 
was the sole guide of public opinion; and by 
his constant attention to its contents, it is 
plain that Napoleon relied as much on its in¬ 
fluence to direct the general mind of the peo¬ 
ple of France, as he did upon the power of 
his arms, military reputation, and extensive 
resources, to overawe the other nations of 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


System of Education introduced into France by Napo¬ 
leon.—National University-^its nature and objects.— 
Lyceums.-^Proposed Establishment at Meudon. 

The reputation of Buonaparte as a soldier was 
the means which raised him to the Imperial 
dignity; and, unfortunately for himself, his 
ideas were so constantly associated with war 
and victory, that peaceful regulations of every 
kind were postponed, as of inferior import- 
ance; and thus war, which in the eye of reason 
ought always, even when most necessary and 
justihable, to be regarded as an extraordinary 
state into which a nation is plunged by com¬ 
pulsion, was certainly regarded by Napoleon 
as almost the natural and ordinary condition 
of humanity. He had been bred on the battle- 
held, from which his glory first arose. « The 
earthquake voice of Victory,» according to the 
expression of Britain's noble and lost bard, 
ft was to him the breath of life.n And al¬ 
though his powei'fiil mind was capable of ap¬ 
plying itself to all the various relations of 
human affairs, it was with war and desolation 
that he was most familiar, and the tendency of 
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his g[overniiiciit accordingly bore an aspect 
decidedly military. 

The instruction of the youth of France had 
been the subject of several projects during 
the Itepublic; which was the more necessary, 
as the Revolution had entirely destroyed all 
the colleges and seminaries of public instruc¬ 
tion, most of which were more or less con¬ 
nected with the church, , and had left the na¬ 
tion almost destitute of any public means of 
education. These schemes were of course 
marked with the wild sophistry of the period. 
In many cases they failed in execution from 
want of public encouragement; in other, from 
want of funds. Still, however, though no 
fixed scheme of education had been adopted, 
and though the incfcasiiijg vice and ignorance 
of the rising generation was sufficiently shock¬ 
ing, there existed in France two or three 
classes of schools for diffei'ent purposes; as 
indeed it is not to be supposed that so great 
and civilizod a nation could, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, tolerate a tot^l want of the means 
of educating their youth. 

The schemes to which'we allude had agreed 
in arranging, that each commune (answering, 
perhaps, to our parish) should provide a school 
and teacher, for the purpose of communicat¬ 
ing the primary and most indispensable prin¬ 
ciples of education. This plan had in a great 
measure failed, owing to the poverty of the 
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communes on whom the expense was thrown. 
In some cases, however, the communes had 
found funds for this necessary purpose; and, 
in otliers, the expense had been divided be¬ 
twixt the public body and the pupils who re¬ 
ceived the benefit of the establishment. So 
that these primary schools existed in many in¬ 
stances, though certainly in a precarious and 
languishing state. 

The secondary schools were such as qua¬ 
lified persons, or those who held themselves 
out as such, had established upon speculation, 
or by the aid of private contributions, for 
teaching the learned and modern languages, 
geography, and mathematics. 

There was besides evinced on the part of 
the catholic clergy, so soon as the Concordat 
had restored them to some rank and influence, 
a desire to resume the task of public educa¬ 
tion, which, before the Revolution, had been 
chiefly vested in their hands. Their semina¬ 
ries had been supported by the .public with 
considerable liberality, and being under the 
control of the bishop, and destined chiefly 
to bring up young persons intended for the 
church, they had obtained the name of Eccle¬ 
siastical Schools. 

Matters were upon this footing when Buo¬ 
naparte brought forward his grand project of 
a National University, composed of a Grand 
Master, a Chancellor, a treasurer, ten coun- 
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sellers for life, twenty counsellors in ordinary, 
and thirty inspectors-general; the whole form¬ 
ing a sort of Imperial council, whose supre- 
jiiacy was to be absolute on matters respecting 
education. All teachers, and all seminaries 
of education, were subjected to the supreme 
authority of the National University, nor could 
any school be opened without a brevet or 
diploma from the Grand Master, upon which 
a considerable tax was imposed. It was in¬ 
deed the policy of the government to diminish 
as far as possible the number of Secondary and 
of Ecclesia<rtical Schools, in order tliat the pub¬ 
lic education might be conducted at the pub¬ 
lic seminaries, called Lyceums, or Academies. 

In these Lyceums the discipline was partly mi¬ 
litary, partly monastic, llie masters, censors, 
and teachers, in the Lyceums and Colleges, 
were bound to celibacy; the professors might 
many, but in that case were not permitted to 
reside within the precincts. The youth were* 
entirely separated from their families, and al¬ 
lowed to correspond witf^ no one save their 
parents, and then only through the medium, 
and under the inspection, of the censors. The 
whole system was subjected to the strict and 
frequent investigation of the University. The 
Grand Master might dismiss any person he 
pleased, and such a sentence of dismission 
disqualified the party receiving it from hold¬ 
ing any civil employment. 
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Id the geiveral case, it is the object of a place 
of learning to remove from the eyes of youth 
that pomp and parade of war, by which at an 
early age they are so easily withdrawn from 
severe attention to their studies. The Lyceums 
of Buonaparte were conducted on a contrary 
principle; every thing was done by beat of 
drum; all the interior arrangements of the boys 
were upon a military footing. At a period when 
the soldier s profession held out the most 
splendid prospects of successful ambition, it 
was no wonder that young men sooi- learned 
to look forward to it as the only line ■ orlliy 
of a man of spint to pursue. The dev'otion 
of the young students to the Emperor, care¬ 
fully infused^into them by their teachers, was 
farther excited by ^tht recol*«c\:on, that he 
was their benefactoi ^or all the means of in¬ 
struction afforded tliem; and thus they learned 
from every circumstance around them, that 
the first object of their lives was devotion to 
his service, and that the service*required of 
them was of a militfiry character. 

There were in each Lyceum one hundred 
and fifty exhibitions, or scholarships, of which 
twenty were of value sufficient to cover the 
student's full expenses, while the rest, of 
smaller amount; were called half or three 
quarter bursaries, in which the parents or re¬ 
lations of the lad supplied a portion of the 
charge. From these Lyceums, two hundred 
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aij(l fifty of the most selected youth ivere 
yearly drauglitcd into the more professional 
and special military schools maintained by the 
Frrqieror; and to be included in this chosen 
number was the prime object of every stu¬ 
dent. Thus, every thin{» induced the young 
men brought up at these Lyceums, to look 
upon a military life as the most natural and 
enviable course they had to pursue; and thus 
Buonaparte ac(!omplisbcd that alteration on 
the existing 'generation, which he intimated, 
when he said, « The clergy regard this world 
as a mere diligence which is to convey us to 
tlic next—it must be my business to fill the 
public carriage with good recruits for my 
army.» 

Of the whole range national education, 
that which w'a.s coiiduciei) at the Lyceums, or 
central schools was alone supported by she 
state; and the courses there Uiiight were gene¬ 
rally limited to Latin and mathematics, the 
usual accomplishments of a military academy. 
Undoubtedly Brienne was in !Napoleon's re- 
colleetion; nor might he perhaps think a bet¬ 
ter, or a more enlarged‘course of education 
necessary for the subjects of France, than that 
which had advanced their sovereign to the 
supreme government. But tliere was a deeper 
reason in the limitation. Those who, under ano¬ 
ther system of education, might have advanced 
themselires to that degree of knowledge which 
VOL. VI. 5 
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becomes influential upon the mind of the pub¬ 
lic, or the fortunes of a state, by other means 
than those of violence, were disqualified for 
the task by that which they received in the 
Lyceums; and the gentle, studious, and peace¬ 
ful youth, was formed, like all the rest of the 
generation, to the trade of war, to which he 
was probably soon to be called by the con¬ 
scription. If the father chose to place his son 
at one of the Secondary Schools, where a larger 
sphere of instiiiction was opened, it was still 
at the risk of seeing the youth withdrawn from 
thence and transferred to the nearest Lyceum, 
if the Directors of the Academy should judge 
it necessary for the encouragement of the 
schools which appertained more properly to 
government. 

Yet, Napoleon appears to have been blind to 
the errors of this system, or rather to have 
been delighted with them, as tending directly 
to aid his despotic views. <c]V1y University,* 
he was accustomed to say to thevQry last, «was 
a master-piece of combination, and would have 
produced the most material effect on the pub¬ 
lic mind.» And he 'was wont on such occa¬ 
sions to throw the blame of its failure on Mon¬ 
sieur de Fontanes, the Grand Master, who, he 
said, afterwards took merit with the Bourbons 
for having encumbered its operation in some 
of its most material particulars. 

Buonaparte, it must be added, at a later pe- 
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riod, resolved to complete his system of na¬ 
tional education, by a species of Corinthian 
rapital. Ue proposed the establishment of an 
institution at Meudon, for the education of his 
son, tlie Kin(][ of Rome, \vhere he was to he 
trained to the arts becoming a ruler, in the so¬ 
ciety of other young princes of the Imperial 
tamily, or the descendants of the allies of Na¬ 
poleon. This would have been reversing the 
plan of tuition imposed on Cyrus, and on 
Henry IV., who were bred up among the 
common children of the peasants, that their 
future grandeur might not too much or too 
early obscure the real views of human nature 
and character. But it is unnecessary to spe- 
c;u]ate on a system which never was doomed 
to be brought to es^eriiiicnt; only, we may 
presume it was intended* to teach the young 
Napoleon more respect to the right of pvo- 
perty which his princely companions held in 
their toys and playthings, than his father 
evinced towards the crowns and sceptres of 
his brothers and allies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Military Details.--Plan of the Conscription—Its Nature 
—anti Effects—Enforceil with unspariiijj rigour—Its 
Influence upon the general Character of the French 
Soldiery.—New mode of conducting Hostilities intro¬ 
duced liy the Revolution.-^Constitution of (he French 
Armies.—Forced Marches.—Lw Maraude —^Its Nature 
—and Effects—on the Enemy’s Country, and on the 
French Soldiers themselves.—Poliey of Napoleon, in 
his personal conduct to his Officers and Soldiers.—Al¬ 
tered Character of the French Stddiery during, and 
after, the Revolution—Explained. 


We have shown that the course of education 
practised in France was so directed, as to turn 
th& thoughts and hopes of the youth to a mi¬ 
litary life, and prepare them to obey the call 
of the conscription. This means of recruiting 
the military force, the most formidable ever 
established in a civilized nation, was originally 
presented to the Council of Five Hundred in 
17^. It comprehended a scries of lists, con¬ 
taining the names of the whole youth of the 
kingdom, from the age of twenty to twenty- 
five, and empowering government to call them 
out succcs.sivcly, in such numbers as the ex¬ 
igencies of the state should require. The 
classes were five in number. The first con- 
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tained those who were aged twenty years 
ooinplcto, before the coinincncement of the 
year relative to which the conscription was 
demanded, and the same rule applied to the 
other four classes of men, who had attained 
the twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, 
twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth years succes¬ 
sively, before the same period. In practice, 
however, the second class of conscripts were 
not culled out until the first were actually in 
service, nor was it usual to demand more than 
iIjc first class in any one year. But as the first 
class amounted to 6o or 80,000, so forcible 
and general a levy presented immeuse facili¬ 
ties to the government, and was proportionally 
burdeiisoine to the people. « 

This law% undoubted]has its general prin¬ 
ciple in the duty which ev4Ty one owes to his 
country. Nothing can be more true, than ttiaC 
all men capable of bearing arms are liable to 
be employed in the defence of the state; and' 
nothing caif be more politic, than that the ob¬ 
ligation which is incumbent upon all, should 
be, in the first instance, imposed upon the 
youth, who arc best qualified for military ser¬ 
vice by the freshness of their age, and whose 
absence from the ordinary business of the 
country will occasion the least inconvenience. 
But it is obvious, that such a measure can only 
be vindicated in defensive war, and tliat the 
conduct of Buonaparte, who applied the sys- 
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tern to the conduct of distant offensive wars, 
no otherwise necessary than for the satisfac¬ 
tion of his own ambition, stands liable to the 
heavy charge of having drained the very life¬ 
blood of the people intrusted to his charge, 
not for the defence of their own country, but 
to extend the ravages of war to distant and 
unoffending regions. 

The French conscription was yet more se¬ 
verely felt by the extreme rigour of its condi¬ 
tions. distinction was made betwixt the 
married man, whose absence might he the 
ruin of his family, and the single member of a 
numerous lineage, who could be easily spared. 
The son of the widow, the child of the decre- 
pid and helpless, had no right to claim an ex¬ 
emption. Three sons might be carried off in 
three successive years from the same deso¬ 
lated parents; there was no allowance made 
for having already supplied a recruit. Those 
unable to serve were mulcted in a charge pro¬ 
portioned to the quota of taxes which they or 
their parents contributed to the state, and 
which might vary from fifty to twelve hundred 
francs. Substitutes might indeed be offered, 
but then it was both difficult and expensive to 
procure tliem, as the law required that such 
substitutes should not only have the usual 
personal qualifications for a military life, but 
should be domesticated within the same dis¬ 
trict as their principal, or come within the 
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conscription of the year. Suitable persons 
were sure to know their own value, and had 
learned so well to profit by it, that they were 
nut to be bribed to serve without excessive 
bounties. The substitutes also had the pnic- 
tice of deserting' upon the road, and thus 
ciieatii](r the priticipal, who remained answer- 
able for them till they joined their colours. On 
the whole, the difficulty of obtaining exemp¬ 
tion by substitution was so great, that very 
many young men, well educated, and of re¬ 
spectable families, were torn from all their 
more propitious prospects, to bear the life, dis¬ 
charge the duties, and die the death of com¬ 
mon soldiers in a marching regiment. 

There was no part of Napoleon’s govena- 
nient enforced with siK'h^cxtreine rigour as the 
levy of the conscriptions. 'Hie mayor, upon 
whom the duly devolved ol' seeing the nitin- 
her called for selected hy lot from the class to 
whom they belonged, was compelled, under 
the most severe penalties, to avoid showing 
the slightest indulgence,7-the brand, the pil¬ 
lory, or the galleys, awaited the magistrate 
himself, if he was found to liave favoured any 
individual on whom the law of conscription 
had claims. The same laws held out the ut¬ 
most extent of their terrors against refractory 
conscripts, and the public functionaries were 
everywhere in search of them. When ar¬ 
rested, they were treated like convicts of the 
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most infamous description. Clothed in a 
dress of infamy, loaded ivith chains, and drag¬ 
ging weights which were attached to them, 
they were condemned like galley slaves to 
work upon the public fortifications. Their 
relations did not escape, but were often ren¬ 
dered liable for fines and penalties. 

But perhaps the most horrible part of the 
fate of the conscript was, that it was deter¬ 
mined for life. Two or three, even four or 
five years spent in military service, might have 
formed a more endurable, though certainly a 
severe tax upon human life, with its natural 
prospects and purposes. But the conscription 
effectually and for ever changed the character 
of its victimSj^ The youth, when he left his 
father's hearth, was t^ware that he was bidding 
it adieu, in all mortal apprehension, for ever; 
and the parents who had parted with him, 
young, virtuous, and ingenuous, and with a 
tendency, perhaps, to acquire the advantages 
of education, could only expect to see him 
again (should so^unlikely an event ever take 
place) with the habits, thoughts, manners, and 
morals, of a private soldier. 

But whatever distress ^^as inflicted on the 
country by this mode of compulsory levy, it 
was a weapon particularly qualified to serve 
Buonaparte's purposes. He succeeded to the 
power which it gave the government, amongst 
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Other spoils of the Revolution, and he used it 
to the greatest possible extent. 

The conscription, of course, comprehended 
recruits of every kind, good, bad, and indiffer¬ 
ent; but chosen as they f\^ere from the mass of 
the people, without distinction, they were, 
upon the whole, much superior to that descrip¬ 
tion of persons among whom volunteers for 
the army are usually levied in other countries, 
which comprehends chiedy the desperate, the 
reckless, the profligate, and those whose unset¬ 
tled or vicioushabitsrenderthemunfit for peace¬ 
ful life. The number of young men of some edu¬ 
cation who were compelled to serve in the 
ranks, gavea toneand feeling to the Frencharmy 
of a very superior character, and explains why a 
good deal of intellect and p<^erof observation 
was often found amongst the private sentinels. 
The habits of the nation also being strongly 
turned towards war, the French formed, upon 
the whole, the most orderly, most obedient, 
most easily* commanded, and best regulated 
troops, that ever took tha field in any age or 
country. In the long and protracted struggle 
of battle, their fiery courage might sometimes 
be exhausted before that of the determined 
British; but in all that respects the science, 
practice, and usages of war, the French are 
generally allowed to have excelled their more 
stubborn, but less ingenious rivals. They ex- 
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celled especially in the art of shifting for them* 
selves; and it was one in which the wars of 
Napoleon required them to be peculiarly 
adroit. 

The French Re voliftion first introduced into 
Europe a mode of conducting hostilities, which 
transferred almost jtlie whole burthen of the 
war to the country which had the ill-fortune 
to be the seat of its operations, and rendered 
it a resource rather than a drain to the success* 
ful belligerent. This we shall presently ex¬ 
plain. 

At the commencement of a campaign, no¬ 
thing could be so complete as the arrangement 
of a French army. It was formed into large bo¬ 
dies, called (^orps d'armdes, each commanded 
by a king, viceroys marescbal, or general offi¬ 
cer of high pretensions, founded on former 
selTices. Each corps d'arm^e formed a com¬ 
plete army within itself, and had its allotted 
proportion of cavalry, infantry, artillery, and 
troops of every description. The corps d'ar- 
m^e consisted of from six to ten divisions, 
each commanded by a general,of division. 
The divisions, again, were subdivided into 
brigades, of which each, comprehending two 
or three regiments (consisting of two or more 
battalions), was commanded by a general of 
brigade. A corps d'arm^e might vary in num¬ 
ber from fifty to eighty thousand men, and up¬ 
wards; and the general of such a body exer- 
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cised the full military authority over it, without 
the control of any one except the Emperor 
himself. There were very few instances of 
the Emperor's putting the officers who were 
capable of this high charge under command of 
each other; indeed so very few, as might al¬ 
most ilhply some doubt on his part, of his 
commands to this effect being obeyed, had 
they been issued. This system of dividing 
his collected forces into separate and nearly 
independent armies, the generals of which 
were each intrusted with and responsible for 
his execution of some separate portion of an 
immense combined plan, gave great celerity 
and efficacy to the French movements; and 
superintended as if^ Avas by the* master spirit 
which planned the campaign, often contributed 
to the most brilliant results. But whenever 
it became necessary to combine two corps 
d'arm^e in one operation, it required the per¬ 
sonal presence of Napoleon himself. 

Thus oi'ganized, the French army was 
poured into some foreign country by forced 
marches, without any previous arrangement 
of Btores or magazines for their maintenance, 
and with the purpose of maintaining them 
solely at the expense of the inhabitants. Buo¬ 
naparte was exercised in this system; and the 
combination of great masses, by means of such 
forced marches, was one great principle of his 
tactics. This species of war was carried on 
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at the least possible expense of money to his 
treasury; but it was necessarily at the greatest 
possible expenditure of human life, and the 
incalculable increase of human misery^ Na¬ 
poleon's usual object was to surprise the ene- 
my by the rapidity of his inarches, defeat him 
in some great battle, and then sei:^ ii{)on his 
capital, levy contributions, make a peace with 
such advantages as he could obtain, and finally 
return to Paris. 

In these dazzling campaigns, the army 
usually began their inarch with provisions, 
that is, bread or biscuit, fora certain number 
of days, on the soldiers' backs. Cattle also 
were for a time driven along with them, and 
slaughtered as wanted. These articles were 
usually provided fro^ some large town or po¬ 
pulous district, in which the troops might 
have been cantoned. The horses of the ca¬ 
valry 'were likewise loaded with forage, for 
the consumption of two or three days. Thus 
provided, the army set forward on its expedi¬ 
tion by forced marches. In a very short time 
the soldiers became impatient of their bur¬ 
dens, and eithgr wasted them by prodigal con¬ 
sumption, or actually threw them away. It 
was then that the officers, who soon entertain¬ 
ed just apprehensions of the troops suffering 
scarcity before another regular issue of provi¬ 
sions gave authority to secure supplies by 
what was called la marauder in other words, by 
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plunder. To insure that these forced supplies 
should he collected and distributed systemati-* 
cally, a certain number of soldiers from each 
company were dispatched to obtain provisions 
at the villages and farm-houses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the march, or of the ground upon 
which the army was encamped. These sol¬ 
diers were authorized to compel the inhabit¬ 
ants to deliver their provisions without re¬ 
ceipt or payment; and such being their regu¬ 
lar duty, it may be well supposed that they 
did not confine themselves to provisions, but 
exacted money and articles of value, and com¬ 
mitted many other similar abuses. 

[t must be owned, that the intellectual cha¬ 
racter of the French, and the^ good-nature 
which is the real ground of their national cha¬ 
racter, rendered their conduct more endurable 
under the evils of this system than could haVe 
been expected, provided always that provi¬ 
sions were plenty, and the country populous. 
A sort of order was then observed, even in the 
disorder of the maraude, ayd paii|§ were taken 
to divide regularly the provisions thus irregu¬ 
larly obtained. The general ^mper of the 
soldiery, when unprovoked resistance, 
made them not wholly barbarous; and their 
original good discipline, the education v^hich 
many had received, with the habits of docility 
which all had acquired, prevented them from 
breaking up into bands of absolute banditti, 
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and destroying themselves by their 'own irre¬ 
gularities. No troops except the French could 
have subsisted in the same manner; for no 
other army is sufficiently under the conftnand 
of its officers. 

But the most hideous features of this system 
were shown when the army marched through a 
thinly-peopled country, or when the national 
character, and perhaps local facilities, encou¬ 
raged the natives and peasants to offer resist¬ 
ance. Then the soldiers becameanimated alike 
bythe scarcity of provisions, and irritated at the 
danger which they sometimes incurred in col¬ 
lecting them. As their hardships increased, 
their temper became relentless and reckless, 
and, besides indulging in every other species 
of violence, they increased their own distresses 
by destroying what they could not use. Fa¬ 
mine and sickness were not long of visiting an 
army, which traversed by forced marches a 
country exhausted of provisions. These stem 
attendants followed the French columns as 
they strug^d on.^ Without hospitals, and 
without magazines, every straggler who could 
not reguin Us ranks fell a victim* to hunger, to 
weather, to ilieariness, to the vengeance of 
an incensed peasantry. In this manner, the 
French army suffered woes, which, till these 
tremendous wars, bad never been the lot of 
troops in hostilities carried on between civi¬ 
lized nations. Still Buonaparte's object was 
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gained; he attained, amid these losses and sa-» 
crifices, and at the expense of^them, the point 
which he had desired; displayed his masses 
to tM terrified eyes of a surprised enemy; 
reaped the reward of his dispatch in a general 
victory, and furnished new subjects of triumph 
to the Moniteur. So much did he rely upon 
the celerity of movement, tliat if an officer 
asked time to execute any of his commands, 
it was frequently his remarkable answer,— 
«Ask me for any thing except time.» That 
celerity depended on the uncompromising 
system of forced marches, without established 
magazines, and we have described how waste¬ 
ful it must have been to human life. But 
when the battle was over, the dead were at 
rest, and could not dbmplain; the Jiving were 
victors, and soon forgot their sufferings; and 
the loss of the recruits whp had been wasted 
in the campaign, was supplied by another 
draught upon the youth of France, in the 
usual forms^of the conscription. 

Buonaparte observed, with reg>ect to his 
army, an adroit species of policy. His mare- 
sclials, his generals, his officers of high rank, 
were liberally honoured and re^rded by him; 
but he never treated them with personal fami¬ 
liarity. The forms of etiquette were, upon 
all occasions, strictly maintained. Perhaps 
he was of opinion that the original equality in 
which they had stood with regard to each other, 
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would have been too strongly recalled by a 
more ^miliar mode of intercourse. But to 
the common soldier, who could not miscon¬ 
strue or intrude upon his familiarity, Aiona- 
parte observed a different line of conduct. He 
permitted himself to be addressed by them 
on all suitable occasions, and paid strict atten¬ 
tion to their petitions, complaints, and even 
their remonstrances. What they complained 
of, was, in all instances, inquired into and re¬ 
formed, if the complaints were just. After a 
battle, he was accustomed to consult the regi¬ 
ments which had distinguished themselves, 
concerning the merits of those who had de¬ 
served the Legion of Honour, or other military 
distinction. In these moments of conscious 
importance, the suffe 'ings of the whole cam¬ 
paign were forgotten; and Napoleon seemed, 
to the soldiery who surrounded him, not as the 
ambitious man who had dragged them from 
their homes, to waste their \alour in foreign 
fields, and had purchased victory at the expense 
of subjecting them to every privation, but as 
the father of the war, to whom his soldiers 
were as children, and to whom the honour of 
the meanest private was as dear as his own. 

Every attention was paid, to do justice to 
the claims of the soldier, and provide for his 
preferment as it was merited. But with all 
this encouragement, it was the remark of Buo- 
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naparte himself) that the army no longer pro-* 
duced, under the Empire, such distinguished 
soldiers as Pichegru, Kleber, Moreau, Massd- 
na, Desaix, Hoche, and he himself above all, 
who, starting from the ranks of obscurity, like 
runners to a race, had astonished the world 
by their progress. These men of the highest 
genius had been produced, as Buonaparte 
thought, in and by the fervour of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; and he appears tn have been of opinion, 
that, since things had returned more and more 
into the ordinary and restricted bounds of ci¬ 
vil society, men of the same high class wegre 
no longer created. There is, however, some 
fallacy in tliis statement. Times of revolution 
do not create great men, but revolutions usually 
take place in ])criods of society when great 
principles hava been under discussion, and 
the views of the young and of the old have 
been turned, by the complexion of the times, 
towards matters of grand and serious consi¬ 
deration, which elevate the character and raise 
the ambition. When the^ collision of mutual 
violence, the explosion of the revolution itself 
actually breaks out, it neither does nor can 
create talent of any kind. But it brings forth 
(and in general destroys), in the course of its 
progress, all the talent which the predisposi¬ 
tion to discussion of public affairs had already 
encouraged and fostered; and when that ta- 

5 . 
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lent has perished, it cannot he replaced from 
a race educated amidst the furies of civil war. 
The abilities of the Long Parliament ceased 
to he seen under the Commonwealth, and the 
same is true of the French Convention, and 
the Empire which succeeded it. Revolution 
is like a conflagration, which throws temporary 
light upon the ornaments and architecture of 
the house to winch it attaches, butalways ends 
by destroying them. 

It is said also, probably with less authority, 
that Napoleon, even when surrounded by those 
Imperial Guards, whose discipline had been 
so sedulously carried to the highest pitch, 
sometimes regretted the want of the old Revo¬ 
lutionary soldiers, whose war-cry, « Vive la 
R^publique!» idenufied each individual with 
the cause which he maintained. Napoleon, 
however, had no cause to regret any circum¬ 
stance which referred to his military power. 
It was already far too great, and had destroyed 
the proper scale of govcmineut in France, by 
giving the military ja decided superiority over 
all men of civil professions, while he himself, 
with the habits and reasoning of a despotic ge¬ 
neral, had assumed an almost unlimited au¬ 
thority over the fairest part of Europe. Over 
foreign countries, the mil itai'y renown of France 
streamed like a comet, inspiring universal 
dreaiiMd distrust; and, whilst it rendered in- 
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dispensable similar preparations for resistance, 
it seemed as if peace had departed from the 
earth for ever, and that its destinies were here¬ 
after to he disposed of according to the laws 
of brutal force alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Effects of the Peace of Tilsit.—Napoleon’s views of a 
State of Peace—Contrasted with those of En|»land.— 
The Continental System—Its Nature—and Effects.— 
Berlin and Milan Decrees.—British Orders in Councih 
—Spain—^Retrospect of the Relations of that Country 
with France since the Bcvolulioii.—Godoy—His In¬ 
fluence—Character—and Political Views.—Ferdinand, 
Prince of Asturias, applies to Napoleon for aid.—Af¬ 
fairs of Portugal.—Treaty of Fontainehleau.—Depar- 
tnre of the Prince Regent for Brazil.—Entrance of Ju- 
not into Lisbon—His unbounded Rapacity.—Disturb¬ 
ances at Madrid.—Fcrdinaii(>dettctcM] in a Plot against 
his Father, and imprisoned.—King Charles applies to 
Napoleon.—*Wily Policy of Ruonaparte—Orders the 
^French Army to enter Spain. 

The peace of Tilsit had been of that charac¬ 
ter, ^hich, while it settled the points of dis¬ 
pute between two jrival monarchies, who had 
found themselves hardly matched in the con¬ 
flict to which it put'a period, left both at li¬ 
berty to use towards the nations more imme¬ 
diately under the influence of either, such a 
degree of discretion as their power enabled 
them to exercise. Such was Napoleon's idea 
of pacification, which amounted to this:—« I 
will work my own pleasure with the countries 
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over ivhich my power gives me not indeed the 
right, but the authority and power; and you, 
my ally, shall, in recompense, do what suits 
you in the territories of other states adjoining 
to you, but ov# which 1 have no such imme¬ 
diate influence.)) 

This was the explanation which be put up* 
on the treaty of Amiens, and this was the spe¬ 
cies of peace which long afterwards he regret¬ 
ted had not been concluded with England. His 
regrets on tliat point were expressed at a very 
late period, in language which is perfectly 
intelligible. Speaking of France and England, 
he said, « We have done each other infinite 
harm—we might have rendered each other 
infinite service by mutual good understanding. 
If the school of Fox had succeeded, we would 
have understood eacdi other—there would 
only have been in Europe one army and one 
fleet—we would have governed the world— 
we would have fixed repose and prosperity 
everywhere, either by force or by persuasion. 
Yes—1 repeat how much good we might have 
done—how much evil we have actually done 
to each other.)) 

Now the fundamental principle of such a 
pacification, which Buonaparte seems to the 
very last to have considered as the mutual basis 
of common interest, was such as could not, 
ought not, nay, dared not, have been adopted 
by any ministry which England could have cho- 
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sen, so long as she possessed a free Parliament. 
Her principle of pacification must have been 
one diat ascertained the independence of other 
powers, not which permitted her own aggres¬ 
sions, and gave way to those^f France. Her 
wealth, strength, and happiness, do, and must 
always, consist in the national independence 
of the states upon the Continent. She could 
not, either with conscience or safety, make 
peace with a usurping conqueror, on the foot¬ 
ing that she herself was to become a usurper 
in her turn. She has no desire or interest to 
blot out other nations from the map of Europe, 
in order that no names may remain save those 
of Britain and France; nor is she interested in 
depriving other states of their fleets, or of their 
armies. Her statesmen must disclaim the idea 
of governing the world, or a moiety of the 
world, and of making other nations either hap¬ 
py or unliappy hy force of arms. The conduct 
of England in i8i4 and in i8i5, evinced this 
honest and honourable policy; since, yielding 
much to others, she could not be accused of 
being herself influenced by any views to extend 
her own dominion, *in the general confusion 
and blending which arose out of the downfall 
of the external powder of France. That, how¬ 
ever, is a subject for another place. 

In the mean while, France, who, with Russia, 
bad arranged a treaty of pacification on a very 
different basis, was now busied in gathering 
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in the advantages which sh^expected to de¬ 
rive from it. In doing so, it seems to have 
been Buonaparte^s principal object so to con¬ 
solidate and enforce what he called his Con¬ 
tinental Systciir, as ultimately to root out and 
destroy the remaining precarious communica¬ 
tions, which England, by her external com¬ 
merce, continued to maintain with the nations 
of the Continent. 

To attain this grand object, the treaty of 
Tilsit and its consequences had given him 
great facilities. France was his own—Hol¬ 
land was under the doiiiinion, nominally, of 
his brother Louis, but in a great measure at 
his devotion. His brother Jerome was esta¬ 
blished in the kingdom of Westphalia. It fol- 
low'ed, therefore, in the course of his brother’s 
policy, that he was to form an alliance worthy 
of his new rank. It has been already noticed 
that he had abandoned, by his brother’s com¬ 
mand, Elizabeth Paterson, daughter of a re¬ 
spectable gentleman of Baltimore, whom he 
had married in i8o3. He was now married 
at the Tuileries to Frederica Catherine, 
daughter of the King of Wirtemberg. 

Prussia, and all the once free ports of the 
Hanseatic liCague, were closed against English 
commerce, so far as absolute military powder 
could effect tliat purpose. Russia was not so 
tractable in that important matter as the terms 
of the treaty of Tilsit, and Napoleon’s secret en- 
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gagements with^e Czar, had led him to hope. 

Alexander was too powerful to be abso¬ 
lutely dictated to in the enforcement of this anti- 
commercial system; and, indeed, the peculiar 
state of the Russian nation might have render¬ 
ed it perilous to the Czar to. enforce the non¬ 
intercourse to the extent which Napoleon 
would have wished* Tlie large, bulky, and 
heavy commodities of Russia,—hemp and 
iron, and timber and wax, and pitch and naval 
stores—that produce upon wliich the Royards 
of the empire chiefly depended for their re¬ 
venue, would not bear the expense of trans¬ 
portation by land; and England, in full and 
exclusive command of the sea, was her only, 
and at the same time her willing customer- 
Under various elusory devices, therefore, Eng¬ 
land continued to purcliase Russian commodi¬ 
ties, and pay for them in her own manufac¬ 
tures, in spite of the decrees of the French 
Emperor, and in defiance of the ukases of the 
Czar himself; and to this Buonaparte ^as com¬ 
pelled to seem blind, as what his Russian ally 
could not, or would not, put an end to. 

The strangest struggle ever witnessed in 
the civilized world began now to be main¬ 
tained, hewizt Britain and those countries who 
felt the importation of British goods as a sub¬ 
ject not only of convenience, but of vital im¬ 
portance, on the one hand, and France on the 
other; whose ruler was determined that on 
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tercourse with the' (ioiidlii^^ ihe 

inherent of. The 

decrees of Beriin were1heiiifeic#i4»j: others of 
the French ^Eii!^(MBror, yet > more jj^remptoiy 
and more' Texatioos. By el deme dated at^ 
Hmahurghy 1 1 th December^ and miother «pro- 
midgmedat MHan, aythDecember^ iBoy^Napo* 
leim diedared Britain in a state of bloi^dd<^ 
all natioiis iv^eyer were prohibited not only 
to trade 'her, bnt $o d w in any articles of 

British mann^EK^tures. Agents were named 
in every seaport and trading town on die part 
of Buonaparte. There was an ordutance that 
no ship should be admitted into any of the 
ports of the Gontin^t without certificates, as 
they were called, of origin; the purpose of 
which was to show that no part of their cargo 
was of Britidi produce^ These regulations 
were met by others on the pmt of Britain, 
cdled the Orders in Council. They permitted 
all neutrals to trade with countries at peace 
widi Oreatrfivitain, providing they touched at 
a British port and paid ilie British duties. 
ISieiimals mare thus placed in a most unde- 
sindda ^^udkan^it )Mwixt the two great com 
tmiding posaars^ If they neglected she, Bmidi 
Qrdarsin $Snoacil, ihey wane captidfod by the 
crutsers of Englahd, wrar^w the sea was 
covered, ^ Aeypaid dudes at Bridsh ports, 
they were eoiAscated,^ if die &et could be 
VOL, VI. 6 
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discovered, on .arrival at any port under 
French influence. This led to every specie.s 
of deception by which the real character of 
the mercantile transaction could be disguised. 
False papers, false entries, false registers, were 
everywhere produced; and such were the 
profit.^ attending the trade, that the most 
trusty and trusted agents of Buonaparte, men 
of the highest rank in his empire, were found 
willing to wink at this contraband commerce, 
and obtained great sums for doing so. All 
along the sea-coast of Europe, this struggle 
was keenly maintained betwixt the most pow¬ 
erful individual the world ever saw, and the 
wants and wishes of the society which he con¬ 
trolled—wants and wishes not the less eagerly 
entertained, that they were directed towards 
luxuries and superfluities. 

* But it was chiefly the Spanish peninsula, in 
which the dominion of its ancient and natural 
princes still nominally survived, which gave 
an extended vent to the objects of Biitish 
commerce. ' Buonpparte, indeed, bad a large 
share of its profits, since Portugal, in parti¬ 
cular, paid him gre^t sums to connive at her 
trade with England. But at last the weakness 
of Portugal, and the total disunion of the 
royal family in Spain, suggested to Napoleon 
the thoughts of appropriating to his own fa¬ 
mily, or ratlier to himself, that noble portion 
of the continent of Europe. Hence arose the 
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Spani^ih contest, of which he afterwards said 
ill bitterness, nThat wretched war was my 
ruin—It divided my forces—^multiplied the 
necessity of my efforts, and injured my cha¬ 
racter for morality. M But could he expect 
better results froni a usurpation, executed 
under circumstances of treachery perfectly un¬ 
exampled in the history of Europe? Before 
entering, however, upon this new and most 
important era of Napoleon's history, it is ne¬ 
cessary hastily to resume some account of the 
previous relations between France and the 
Peninsula since the Revolution. 

Manuel de Godoy, a favourite of Charles IV. 
and the paramour of his profligate queen, 
was at this time the^ uncontrolled minister of 
Spain. He bore the titlp of Prince of the 
Peace, or of Peace, as it was temi^ for bre¬ 
vity's sake, on account of his having complet¬ 
ed the pacification of Basle, which closed the 
revolutionary war betwixt Spain and France. 
By the subsequent treaty of ^int Ildephonso, 
he had established an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, betwixt the t^vo countries, in con¬ 
sequence of which Spain had taken from time 
to thne, without hesitation, every step which 
Buonaparte's interested policy recommended. 
But notwithstanding this subservience to the 
pleasure of the French ruler, Godoy seems in 
secret to have nourished hopes of getting 
free of the French yoke; and at the very 
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period when the Prussian war broke out, 
without any necessity which could be disco- 
Tered, he suddenly called the Spanish forces 
to arms, addressing to them a proclamation oi 
a boastful, and, at the same time, a myste¬ 
rious character, indicating that the countrj 
was in danger, and that some great exertion 
was expected from the Spanish armies in hei 
behalf. Buonaparte received this proclama¬ 
tion on the field of battle at Jena, and is said 
to have sworn vengeance against Spain. The 
news of that great victory soon altered Godoy's 
military attitude, and the minister could find 
no better excuse for it, tlian to pretend that 
he had armed against an apprehended inva¬ 
sion of the Moors. Napoleon permitted the 
circumstance to remain unexplained. It had 
made him aware of Godoy's private senti¬ 
ments in respect to himself and to France, if 
he had before doubted them; and, tIjLOugh 
passed over without farther notice, this hasty 
armament of 1806 was assuredly not dismissed 
from his thoughts.. 

In the state of abasement under which they 
felt their governmerit and royal family to have 
(alien, the hopes and affections of the Spaniards 
were naturally turned on the heir-apparent, 
whose succession to the crown they looked 
forward to as a signal for better things, and 
who was well understood to be at open va¬ 
riance with the all-powerful Godoy. The 
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Prince of the Asturias, however, does not 
seem to have possessed any portion of that 
old heroic pride, and love of independence, 
which ought to have marked the future King 
of Spain. He was not revolted at the sway 
which Buonaparte held in Europe and in 
Spain, and, far from desiring to get rid of the 
French influence, he endeavoured to secure 
Buonaparte's favour for his own partial views, 
by an offer to connect his own interests in an 
indissoluble manner with those of Napoleon 
and'his dynasty. Assisted by some of the 
grandees, who were most especially tired of 
Godoy and his administration, the prince 
wrote Buonaparte a secret letter, expressing 
the highest esteem fpr his person; intimating 
the condition to which h^s father, whose too 
great goodness of disposition had been mis¬ 
guided by wicked counsellors, had reduedd 
the flourishing kingdom of Spain; requesting 
the counsels and support of the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon, to detect the schemes of those per¬ 
fidious men; and entreating, that, as a pledge 
of the paternal protection which he solicited, 
the Emperor would grant him the honour of 
allying him with one of his relations. 

In this manner the heir-apparent of Spain 
threw himself into the arms, or, more proper¬ 
ly, at the feet of Napoleon; but he did not 
meet the reception he had hoped for. Buo¬ 
naparte was at this time engaged in negotia- 
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tions with Charles IV., and with tliat very 
Godoy whom it was the object of the prince to 
remove or ruin; and as they could second his 
views with all the remaining forces of Spain, 
while Prince Ferdinand was in possession of 
no actual power or authority, the former were 
for the time preferable allies. The prince's 
offer, as what might be useful oh* sebie future 
occasion, was for the present neither accepted 
nor refused. Napoleon was altogether silent. 
The fate of the royal family was thus in the 
hands of the Stranger. Their fate was pro- 
.bably already determined. But, before ex¬ 
pelling tlte ^urbons from Spain, Napoleon 
judged it most politic to use their forces in 
subduing Portugal. 

The flower of the Spanish army, consisting 
of sixteen thousand men, under the Marquis 
de la Romana, had been marched into the 
north of Europe, under the character ofiOiixi- 
liaries of France. Another detachment had 
been sent to Tuscany, commandedby O'Farrel. 
So far the kingdoni was weakened by the ab¬ 
sence of her own best troops; the conquest of 
Portugal was to be made a pretext for intro¬ 
ducing the French army to dictate to the whole 
Peninsula. 

Portugal was under a singularly weak go¬ 
vernment. Her army was ruined; the soul 
and spirit of her nobility was lost; her sole 
hope for continuing in existence, under the 
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name of an independent kingdom, rested in 
her power of pnrcbasing the clemency of 
France, and some belief tbat Spain would not 
permit ber own territories to be violated for 
the sake of annihilating an unoffending neigh¬ 
bour and ally. 

Shortly after the treaty of Tilsit, the Prince 
Regent ofVbrtugal was required, by France and 
Spain jointly, to shut his ports against the Eng¬ 
lish, to confiscate the property of llritain, and 
to arrest the persons of her subjects wherever 
they could be found within his dominions. 
Tbip prince reluctantly acceded to the first part 
of this proposal; the last he peremptorily re¬ 
fused, as calling upon him at once to violate 
tlie faith of treaties and the rights of hospi¬ 
tality. And the British^ merchants received 
intimation, that it would he wisdom to close 
their commercial concerns, and retire front a 
country which had no longer the means of pro-, 
tecting them. 

In the mean time, a singular treaty was 
signed at Fontainebleau,^for the partition of 
the ancient kingdom of Portugal. By this 
agreement, a regular plan was laid for invad¬ 
ing Portugal with French and Spanish armies, 
accomplishing the conquest of the country, 
and dividing it into three parts. The northern 
provinces were to form a small principality for 
die King of Etruria (who was to cede his Ita¬ 
lian dominions to Napoleon); another portion 
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was to be given in sovereignty to Godoy, with 
the title of King of the Algarves; and a third 
was to remain in sequestration till the end of 
the war. By the treaty of Fontainebleau, Na¬ 
poleon obtained two important advantages; 
the first, that Portugal should be conquered; 
the second, that a great part of the Spanish 
troops should he employed on th 6 expedition, 
and their native country thus deprived of their 
assistance. It is impossible to believe that he 
ever intended Godoy, or the King of Etruria, 
should gain any thing by the stipulations in 
their behalf. 

Jiinot, one of the most grasping, extrava¬ 
gant, and prodigate of the French generals, a 
man whom Buonaparte himself has stigmatized 
as a monster of rapacity, was appointed to 
march upon Lisbon, and intrusted with the 
charge of reconciling to the yoke of the in¬ 
vaders a nation who had neither provoked 
war nor attempted resistance. 

Two additional armies, consisting partly of 
French and partly of Spaniards, supported the 
attack of Junot. A French army, amounting 
to 4 O 9 OOO men, was 'formed at Bayonne, in 
terms of the treaty of Fontainebleau, destined, 
it was pretended, to act as an army of reserve, 
in case the English should land troops for the 
defence of Portugal, but which, it had been sti¬ 
pulated, was on no account to enter Spain, un¬ 
less such a crisis should demand their pre- 
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sence. It will presently appear what was the 
true purpose of this army of reserve>and under 
what circumstances it was really intended to 
enter the Spanish territory. 

Meantime Junot advanced upon Lisbon with 
such extraordinary forced marches, as very 
much dislocated and exhausted his army. But 
this was of the less consequence, because, 
aware thi^he could not make an effectual re¬ 
sistance, thb Prince Regent had determined 
that he would not, by an effectual show of de¬ 
fence, give the invaders a pretext to treat Por¬ 
tugal like a conquered country. He resolved 
at this late hour to. ^mply even with the last 
aqd harshest of the terms dictated by France 
and Spain, by putting the restraint of a register 
on British subjects and ijritish property; but 
he had purposely delayed compliance, till little 
was left that could be affected by the measure. 
The British Factory, so long domiciliated at 
Lisbon, had left the Tagus on the 18 th of Oc¬ 
tober, amid*the universal regret of the inhabit¬ 
ants. The British resident minister. Lord 
Strangford, although feeling compassion for 
the force under which the Prince Regent acted, 
was, nevertheless, under the necessity of con¬ 
sidering these unfriendly steps as a declaration 
against England. He took down the British 
arms, departed from Lisbon accordingly, and 
went on board Sir Sydney Smith's squadron, 
then lying off the Tagus. The Marquis of 
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MarialTa was theo sent as an ambassador ex¬ 
traordinary, to state to the courts of France 
and Spain, that the Prince Regent had com¬ 
plied with the whole of their demands, and to 
request that the march of their forces upon 
Li^on should be countermanded. 

Junot and hrs army had by this time crossed 
the frontiers of Portugal, entering, he said, as 
the friends, allies, and protectors <^he Por¬ 
tuguese, come to save Lisbon frottl'die fate of 
Copenhagen, and relieve the inhabitants from 
the yoke of the maritime tyrants of Europe. 
He promised the utmost ^ood discipline on 
the part of his troops, wh^^ at the same time, 
the constant plunder and' exactions of the 
French were embittered by wanton scorn and 
acts of sacrilege, which, to a religious j)eople, 
seemed peculiarly horrible. Nothing, how- 
e^r, retarded the celerity of his march; for he 
was well aware that it was his masters most 
anxious wish to seize the persons of the Por¬ 
tuguese royal family, and especially that of 
the Prince Regent. 

But the prince, although his general dispo¬ 
sition was gentle and compromising, had, on 
this occasiou, impressions not unworthy of the 
heir of Braganza. He had determined that he 
would not kiss the dust at the feet of the in¬ 
vader, or be made captive to enhance his 
triumph. The kingdom of Portugal had spa¬ 
cious realms beyond tbe Atlantic, in which its 
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royal family might seek refuge. The British 
ambassador offered every facility which her 
squadron could afford, and, as is now known, 
granted the guarantee of Great Britain, that she 
would acknowledge no government which the 
invaders might establish in Portugal, to the 
prejudice of the house of Braganza. The 
Prince Regent, with the whole royal himily, 
embarked on board the Portuguese vessels of 
the line, hastily rigged out as they were, and 
indifferently prepared for sea; and thus af¬ 
forded modern Europe, for the first time, an 
example of that species of emigration, frequent 
in ancient days, wfien kings and princes, ex¬ 
pelled from their native seats by die strong 
arm of violence, went to seek new establish¬ 
ments in distant countries. The royal family 
embarked amid the tears, cries, and blessings 
of the people, from the very spot whence Vas¬ 
co de Gama‘ loosened his sails, to discover for 
Portugal new realms in the East. The wea¬ 
ther was as gloomy as were the actors and 
spectators of this affecting scene;and the firm¬ 
ness of the Prince Regent was applauded by 
the nation which he was leaving, aware that 
his longer presence might have exposed him¬ 
self to insult, but could have had no effect in 
ameliorating tlieir own fate. 

Junot, within a day's march of Lisbon, was 
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almost fumtic with rage when he heard this 
news. He well knew how much the escape of 
the prince, and the resolution he had formed, 
would diminish the lustre of his own success 
in the eyes of his master. Once possessed of 
the Prince Regent's person, Buonaparte had 
hoped to get him to cede possession of the 
Brazils; and transmarine acquisitions had for 
Napoleon all the merit of novelty. The em¬ 
pire of the house of Braganza in the new 
world was now effectually beyond his reach; 
and his general, thus far unsuccessful, might 
have some reason to dread the excess of his 
master s disappointment. 

Upon the first of December, exhausted with 
their forced marches, an4 sufficiently miser¬ 
able in equipment aud appearance, the French 
van-guard approached the city, and their ge¬ 
neral might see the retreating sails of the ves¬ 
sels which deprived him of so fair a portion of 
his prize. Junot, however, was soon led to 
resume confidence in his own merits. He 
had been connected with Buonaparte ever 
since the commencement of his fortunes, which 
he had faithfully followed. Such qualifica¬ 
tions, and his having married a lady named 
Gomnene, who affirmed herself to be descend¬ 
ed from the blood of the Greek emperors, was 
sufficient, he thought, to entitle him to expect 
the vacant throne of Lisbon from the hand of 
his’ master. In the mean time, he acted as if 
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already in possession of supreme power. He 
took possession of the house belonging to the 
richest merchant in the city, and although he 
received twelve hundred cruzadoes a month 
for his table, he compelled his landlord to be 
at the whole expense of his establishment, 
which was placed on the most extravagant 
scale of splendour. His inferior officers took 
the hint, iior were the soldiers slow in follow¬ 
ing the example. The extortions and rapacity 
practised in Lisbon seemed to leave all former 
excesses of the French army far behind. This 
led to quarrels betwixt the French and the 
natives; blood was shed; public executions 
took place, and the invaders, proceeding to 
redu<!e and disband the remnant of the Portu- 
guese army, showed their positive intention 
to retain the kingdom under their own exclu¬ 
sive authority. • 

This purpose was at last intimated by an of- . 
ficial document or proclamation, issued by Ju- 
not, under liuonaparte's orders. It declared, 
that, by leaving his kingdom, the Prince of 
Brazil had in fact abdicated the sovereignty, 
and that Portugal, having become a part of the 
dominions of Napoleon, should, for the pre¬ 
sent, be governed by the French general-in- 
chief, in name of the Emperor. The French 
flag was accordingly displayed, the arms of . 
Portugal eveiywhere removed. The property 
of the Prince Jlegent, and of all who had fol- 
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lo'wed him, Mras sequestrated, ivith a reserve 
in favour of those who should return before 
the 1 5th day of February, the proclamation 
betoi; published upon the first day of that 
month. The next demand upon the unhappy 
country, was fer a contribution of forty mil¬ 
lions of cruzadoes, or four millions and a half 
sterling; which, laid upon a population of 
something less than three millions, came to 
about thirty shillings a-head; while the share 
of the immense numbers who could pay no¬ 
thing, fell upon the upper and middling ranks, 
who had still some property remaining. There 
was not specie enough in the country to an¬ 
swer the demand; but plate, valuables, British 
goods, and colonial produce, were received 
instead of money, ^ome of the French offi¬ 
cers turned jobbers in these last articles, send- 
iilg them off to Paris, where they were sold 
to advantage. Some became money-brokers, 
and bought up paper-money at a discount. So 
little does the profession of arms retain of its 
disinterested and g^allant character, when its 
professors become habituated and accustomed 
depredators. 

The proclamation of ad February, vesting 
the government of Portugal in General Junot, 
as the representative of the French Empire, 
seemed entirely tx> abrogate the treaty of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, and in fact really did so, except as 
to such articles in favour of Napoleon, as he 
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himself chose should remain in force. As for 
the imaginary princedom of Algarves, with 
which Godoy was to have been invested, no 
more was ever said or thought about it; nor 
was he in dby condition to assert his claim to 
it, however formal the stipulirtfOU* 

While the French were taking possession of 
Portugal, one of those scandalous scenes took 
place in the royal family at Madrid, which are 
often found to precede the fall of a shaken 
throne. 

We have already mentioned the discontent 
of the Prince of Asturias with his father, or 
rather his father's minister. We have men¬ 
tioned that he had desired to ally himself with 
the family of BUonaparte, in order to secure 
his protection, hut that the Emperor of France 
had given no direct encouragement to his suit. 
Still, a considerable party, headed by the Duke 
del Infantado, and the Canon Escoiquiz, who ■ 
had been the prince's tutor, relying upon the 
general popularity of Ferdinand, seem to have 
undertaken some cabal, leaving for its object 
probably the deposition of the old king and 
the removal of Godoy. * The plot was disco¬ 
vered ; the person of the prince was secured, 
and Charles made a clamorous appeal to the 
justice of Napoleon, and to the opinion of the 
world. He stated that the purpose of the con¬ 
spirators had been aimed at his life, and that 
of his faithful minister; and produced, in sup- 
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port of tbis unnatural charge, two letters from 
Ferdinand, addressed to his parents, in which 
he acknowledges (in general terms) having 
failed in duty to his father and sovereign, and 
says, «that he has denounced Ms advisers, 
professes repentance, and' craves pardon.* 
The reality of this affair is not easily pene¬ 
trated. That there had been a conspiracy, is 
more than probable; the intended parricide 
was probably an aggravation, of which so 
weak a man as Charles IV. might be easily 
convinced by the arts of his wife and her par¬ 
amour. 

So standing mattersm^that distracted house, 
both father and son appealed to Buonaparte, 
as the august friend and ally of Spain, and 
the natural umpire of the disputes in its royal 
family. But Napoleon nourished views which 
could not be served by giving cither party 
an effectual victory over the other. He caused 
his ambassador, Bcauharnais, to intercede in 
favour of the Prince of Asturias. • Charles IV. 
and his minister were alarmed and troubled 
at finding his powerful ally take interest, even 
to this extent, in behalf of his disobedient 
son. They permitted themselves to allude to 
the private letter from the Prince of Asturias 
to Napoleon, and to express a hope that the 
Great Emperor would not permit a rebellious 
son to shelter himself by an alliance with his 
Imperial family* The touching this chord 
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was what Buonaparte desired. It gave him 
a pretext to assume a haughty, distant, and 
offended aspect towards the reigning king, 
who had dared to suspect him of bad faith, 
• and had milatioiied with less than due consi¬ 
deration the naniie of a lady ef ^e Imperial 
house. 

Godoy was terrified at the interpretation 
put upon the remonstrances made hy himself 
and his master, by the awful arbiter of their 
destiny. Izquierdoi the Spanish ambassador, 
was directed to his applications to the 

Emperor, for the ej|H|ml purpose of assuring 
him that a match witiRns family would be in 
the highest degree acceptable to the King of 
Spain. Charles wrote with his own hand to 
the same purpose. But it was Napoleon's 
policy to appear haughty, distant, indifferent, 
and offended; and to teach the contending 
father and son, who both looked to him as 
their judge, the painful feelings of mutual 
suspense, in the mean time, ia new levy of 
the conscription put into^ his hands a fresh 
army; and forty thousand men were stationed 
at Bayonne, to add weight to his mediation in 
the affairs of Spain. 

About this period, he did not hesitate to 
avow to the ablest of his counsellors, Talley¬ 
rand and Fouchd, the resolution he had form¬ 
ed, that the Spanish race of the house of 
Bourbon should cease to reign. His plan was 

6 . 
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opposed by these sagacious statesmen, and 
the opposition on the part of Talleyrand is 
represented to have been obstinate. At a 
later period, Napoleon found it more advanta¬ 
geous to load Talleyrand vrith the charge of 
being his adviser in the ^r with Spain, as 
well as in the tragedy of the Duke d'Enghien. 
In Fouchd's Memoirs, there is an interesting 
account of his conversation with the Emperor 
on that occasion, of which we see room fully 
to credit the authenticity. It places before 
us, in a striking point of view, arguments for 
and against this extmppinary and decisive 
measure. « Let Porn^J take her fate,» said 
Fouch^, « she is, in fact, little else than an 
English colony. But that King of Spain has 
given you no reason to complain of him; he has 
been the humblest of your prefects. Besides, 
take heed you are not deceived in the dispo¬ 
sition of the Spaniards. You have a party 
amongst them how, because they look on you 
as a great and powerful potentate, a prince, 
and an ally. But you ought to be aware that 
the Spanish people possess no part of the 
German phlegm. They are attached to their 
laws, their government, their ancient customs. 
It would be an error to judge of the national 
character by that of the higher classes, which 
are there, as elsewhere, corrupted, and indif¬ 
ferent to their country. Once more, take heed 
you do not convert, by such an act of aggres- 
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sion, a submissive and useful tributary king¬ 
dom, into a second Vendee.* 

Buonapaite answered these prophetic re¬ 
marks, by observations the contemptible 
character Of the Spanish government, the im¬ 
becility of the king, and^ the vrorthless cha¬ 
racter of th(^ minister; the common people, 
who might he influenced to oppose him by 
the monks, would be. dispersed, he said, by 
one volley of cannon. « stake 1 play for 
is immense—I will continue in my own dy¬ 
nasty the family system of the Bourbons, and 
unite Spain for evei^^igdie destinies of France. 
Remember that the sm never sets on the im¬ 
mense Empire of Charles V.» 

Foucbe urged another doubt; whether, if 
the flames of opposition should grow violent 
in Spain, Russia might not be encouraged to 
resume her connexion with England, and thus 
place the empire of Napoleon betwixt two 
fires? This suspicion Buonaparte ridiculed 
as that of » minister of police,' whose habits 
taught him to doubt the very existence of 
sincerity.' The Emperor of Russia, he said, 
was completely won over, and sincerely at¬ 
tached to him. Thus, warned in vain of the 
wrath and evil to come, Napoleon persisted in 
his purpose. 

But, ere yet he pounced upon the tempting 
prey, in which form Spain presented herself 
to his eyes, Napoleon made a hurried expedi- 
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tion to Italy. This journey had several mo¬ 
tives. One was, to interrupt his communica¬ 
tions with the royal family ,of Spain, in order 
to avoid being pressed to explain the precise 
nature of his pretensions, until he was pre¬ 
pared to support them by open'force. An¬ 
other was, to secure the utmost .personal ad¬ 
vantage which could be extracted from, the 
treaty of FontaineldeMi^‘t>efore he threw that 
document aside liki^ waste paper; it being his 
purpose that it should remain sudh, in so far 
as its stipulations were in behalf of any others 
than himself. Under jHPOtext of this treaty, 
he expelled from Tuscany, or Etruria, as it 
was now called, the widowed queen of tliat 
territory. She now, for the first time, learn¬ 
ed, that by an agreement to which she was no 
party, she was to be dispossessed of her own 
oxiginal dominions, as well as of those which 
Napoleon himself, had guaranteed to her, and 
was informed that she was to receive a com¬ 
pensation in Portugal. This increased her 
affliction. «She did not desire,» she said, 
N to share the spoils of any one, much more of 
a sister and a friend.» Upon arriving in 
Spain, and having recourse to her parent, the 
King of Spain^ for redress and explanation, 
she had the additional information, that the 
treaty of B'ontainebleau was to be recognized 
as valid, in so hir as it deprived her of her 
territories, but was not to be of any effect in 
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Hs iar as it provided her with indemnification. 
At another time, or in another history, this 
would have been dwelt upon as an ao^gravated 
system of violence and tyranny over the un¬ 
protected. But the far more important af¬ 
fairs of Spain threw those of Etruria into the 
shade. 

After so much preparation behind the scenes, 
Buonaparte now pro{K>sed to open the first 
grand act of the impending drama. He wrote 
from Italy to the King of Spain, that he con¬ 
sented to the propofjal which he had made 
for the marriage htHEwixt the Prince of Astu¬ 
rias and one of his kmswomen; and having 
thus maintained to the last the appearances of 
friendship,, he gave orders to the French anny 
lying at Bayonne to enter Spain on different 
points, and to possess themselves of the strong 
fortresses hy which the frontier of that king¬ 
dom is defended. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Panipelana, Barcelona, Montjony, and St Sebastian's, are 
fraudulently seized by the French.—^King Gbaries pro¬ 
poses to sail for South America—Insurrection at Aran* 
juez in consequence.—CSharles resigns the Grown in 
favour of Ferdinand.—Murat enters Madrid.—Gharles 
disavows his resignation.—General Savary arrives at 
Madrid.—Napoleon's letter to Murat, touching the In¬ 
vasion of Spain.—^Ferdinand is instigated to set out tu 
meet Napoleon—^Halts at Vittoria, and learns too late 
Napoleon's designs against him—Joins Buonaparte at 
Bayonne.—Napoleon opens his designs to Escoiquiz 
and Gevallos, both of whom *he finds intractable—^He 
sends for Gharles, his 'queen, and Godoy, to Bayonne. 
—Shocking scene with Ferdinand, w*ho is induced to 
^'abdicate the crown in favour of his Father, who resigns 
it next day to Napoleon.—^This transfer is reluctantly 
confirmed by Ferdinand, who, with his brothers, is sent 
to splendid imprisonment at Valenccy.—Joseph Buo¬ 
naparte is appointed to the throne of ^pain, and joins 
Napoleon at Bayonive.—Assembly of Notables con¬ 
voked. 


Not a word was spoken, or a motion made, to 
oppose die entrance of this large French army 
into the free territories of a friendly power. 
Neither the king, Godoy, nor any other, dared 
to complain of the gross breach of the treaty 
of Fontainebleau, which, in stipulating the 
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formation of the army of resenre at Bayonne, 
positively provided that it should not cross 
the frontiers, unless with consent of the Spa* 
nish governmentt Received into the cities 
as friends and allies, it was the first object 
of the invaders to possess themselves, by a 
mixture of force and fraud, of the fortresses 
and citadels which were the keys of Spain 
on the French frontier. The details are cu¬ 
rious. 

At Pampeluna, a body of French troops, who 
apparently were amusing themselves with 
casting snowballs at each other on the espla¬ 
nade of the citadel, continued tlieir sport till 
they had an opportunity of throwing them¬ 
selves upon the draw-bridge, possessing the 
gate, and admitting a bodj^of their comrades, 
who had been kept in readiness; and the cap¬ 
ture was thus effected. • 

Duhesme, who commanded the French 
troops detached upon Barcelona, had obtain¬ 
ed permission from the Spanish governor to 
mount guards of French, along with those 
maintained by the native soldiers. He then 
gave out that his troops Were about to march; 
and, as if previous to their moving, had 
them drawn up in front of the citadel of the 
place. A French general rode up under pre¬ 
tence of reviewing these men, then passed 
forward to the gate of tlie citadel, as if to 
speak to the French portion of the guard. A 
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body of Italian li^ht troops nished in dose 
after the French officer and his suite; and the 
citadel of Barcelona was in the liands of the 
French. Montjouy, the citadel, as it may be 
termed, of Barcelona, shared the same fate. 

St Sebastian's was overpowered by a body 
of French, who had been admitted as pdents 
into the hospital. 

Thus the first fruits of the French invasion 
were the unresisted possession of these four 
fortresses, each of which might have detained 
armies for years under its walls. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of 
the Spanish nation when they saw their fron¬ 
tier invaded, and four of the most impregnable 
forts in the world tlius easily lost and won. 
There was indignation as well as sorrow in 
every countenance; and even at this late hour, 
had Charles and his son attempted an appeal 
to the spirit of the people, it would have been 
vigorously answered. But Godoy, who was 
the object of national hatred, and was aware 
that he would instantly become the victim of 
any general patriotic movement, took care to 
recommend only such measures of safety as 
he himself might have a personal share in. 
He had at once comprehended Napoleon's in¬ 
tentions of seizing upon Spain; and could 
^ discern no better course for the royal family, 
than that they should follow the example to 
which their own invasion of Portugal had 
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given rise, and transport themselves, like the 
house of Braganza, to their South American 
provinces. But whjRt in the Prince of Brazil, 
surrounded by such superior forces, was a 
justifiable, nay, a magnanimous effort to avoid 
per^nal captivity, would have^ been in the 
Kin^' o£ Spain the pusillanimous desertion of 
a post, which he liad yet many means of de¬ 
fending. 

Nevertheless, upon Godoy's suggestion, the 
voyage for America was determined on, and 
troops were hastily collected at Madrid for the 
sake of securing the retreat of the royal fa¬ 
mily to Cadiz, where they were to embark. 
The terror and confusion of the king's mind 
was aitfully increased by a letter from Napo¬ 
leon, expressing deep resentment at the cold¬ 
ness which Charles, as he alleged, had exhi¬ 
bited on the subject of the proposed match 
with his house. The intimidated king re¬ 
turned for answer, that he desired nothing so 
ardently as the instant conclusion of the mar- 
riage,'but at the same time^redoubled his pre¬ 
parations for departure. This effect was 
probably exactly what Napoleon intended to 
produce. If the king went off to America, 
his name might be used to curb the party of 
the Prince of Asturias; and the chance of in¬ 
fluencing the countries where the precious 
metals are produced, would be much increas- 

VOL. VI. 7 
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ed, should they fall under the dominion of 
the weak Charles and the profligate Godoy. 

Meantime, the resolution of the king to 
depart from the royal residence of Aranjoez 
to Cadiz, with the purpose of going from 
thence to New Sps^ began to. get al^oad 
among the people of all ranks. TheCouncil 
of Castile remonstrated against' the intentions 
of the sovereign. The Prince of Asturias and 
his brother joined in a strong protest against 
the measure. The popidace, partaking ^le 
sentiments of the heir«apparent and council, 
treated the departure of the king as arising 
out of some scheme of the detested Godoy, 
and threatened to prevent it by force. The 
unfortunate and perplexed monarch changed 
his opinions, or his language at least, with 
every new counsellor and every new alarm. 

** On the 17th of March, the walls of the palace 
were covered with a royal proclamation, pro¬ 
fessing his Majesty's intentions to remain with 
and share the fate of his subjects. Great 
crowds assembled joyfully beneath the bal¬ 
cony, on which the royal family appeared 
and received the thanks of their people, for 
their detennination to abide amongst them* 
But, in the course of that same evening, the 
movements among the guards, and the accu« 
mnlation of carriages and baggage, seemed 
plainly to indicate immediate intentions to set 
forth. While the minds of the spectators 
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were a{j[itated by appearances so contradictory 
ui' tbe royal proclamatioa, an accidental quar¬ 
rel took place betwi|^ one of the king's body¬ 
guard and a bystas^der, w^n the former fired 
a pistol. The literal flash of the weapon could 
not more effectually ba^ ignited a powder- 
magaaine, than its alischarge gave animation 
at once ito the general feelings of the^ crowd. 
The few household^ troops who remained 
steady could not check the enraged muhi- 
tude; a regiment was brought up, commanded 
by Godoy's brother, but the men made a pri¬ 
soner of their commsdi ding-officer, and: joined 
the multitude. A great scene of riot ensued, 
the cry was universal to destroy Godoy, and 
some, it is said, demanded the abdication or 
deposition of the king. Gddoy's house was 
plundered in the course of the night, and 
outrages committed on all who- were judged 
bis friends and counsellors. 

In tbe morning the tumult was appeased by 
tbe news that tbe king had dismissed his mi¬ 
nister. But the ci'owd libntinued stiictly to 
search for him, and at length discovered hinr. 
He was beaten, wounded*,, and it was wvtli 
some difficulty tliat Ferdinand saved him from 
instant death, on a promise that he slioiild be 
reserved for punishment by the course of 
justice. The people were delighted with their 
success thus far, when, to complete their sa¬ 
tisfaction, the old, weak, and uiqiopuJar king, 
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on the 20tb March, resigned his crown to 
Ferdinand, the favourite of his subjects, pro¬ 
fessing an unconstraine4. wish to retire from 
the seat of government, and' spend his life in 
peace and quiet in some' remb|e province. 
This resolution wa#unquestionai)ly hurried 
forward by the insurfecthin at Araojuez; nor 
does the attitude of a ^n, who grasfis at his 
father's falling diadem, appear good or grace¬ 
ful. Yet it is probable that Ghafles, in ipaking 
this abdication, executed a resolution on which 
he had long meditated, and frOm which he had 
chiefly been withheld By the intercession of 
the queen and Godoy, who saw in the con¬ 
tinuation of the old man's reign |he Only means 
to prolong their own pqpver. The abdication 
was formally intimated tolNapoleon, by a letter 
from the king himself. 

< While the members of the royal family 
were distracted by these dissensions, the army 
of France was fast approaching Madrid, under 
the command of Joachim Muraty the brother- 
in-law of Buonapa^. He was at Aranda de 
Duero upon the day of the insurrection at 
Aiunjuez, and his approach to Madrid required 
decisive measures on the part of the govern¬ 
ment. Ferdinand had formed an administra¬ 
tion of those statesmen whom the public voice 
pointed out as the best patriots, and, what was 
thought synonymous, the keenest opponents 
of Godoy. There was no time, had there 
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been sufficient spirit in the councils of the 
new prince," to request this military intruder 
to stay ilpon his road; he was a guest who 
would have Lnovrii but too well how to make 
force supply the want of welcome. But this 
alarming visitor was, tUl^hext learned, to be 
followed hSeird upon the heel by one still more 
formidable^ Napoleon, who had hurried back 
to Paris from Italy, was now setting out for 
Bayonne, with the purpose of proceeding to 
Madrid, and witnessing in person the settle¬ 
ment of the Spanish Peninsula. 

To render the approach of>the Emperor of 
France yet more appalling to the young king 
and his infant government, Beauharnais, the 
French ambassador^ made no recognition of 
Ferdinand's authority, but observed a myste¬ 
rious and ominous silence, when all the other 
representatives of foreign powers at Madrid, 
made their addresses of congratulation to the 
new sovereign. Murat next appeared, in all 
the pomp of war; brought ten thousand men 
within the w'alls of Madrid, where they were 
received with ancient hospitality, and quarter¬ 
ed more than thrice that number in the vici¬ 
nity. This commander also wore a doubtful 
and clouded brow, and while he expressed 
friendship for Ferdinand, and good-will to his 
cause, declined any definite acknowledgment 
of his tide as king. He was lodged in the 
palace of Godoy, supported in the most splen- 
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did style, and bis every wish watched that it 
might be attended to. Bpt nothing more 
could he extracted hromhim than aireference 
to Napoleon's determinate^, which he ad¬ 
vised Ferdinand to wait for and ho guided by. 
In the idle hope (su(g||e8ted by French coun¬ 
cils) that a compliment sooth either the 

sultan or the satrap, the sword'of Francis I., 
long preserved in memory of his captivity 
after the battle of Pavia, was presented to 
Murat with great ceremM}', in a rich casket, 
to be by his honoured hands ^ansmitted to 
those of the Emperor of France. The hope 
to mitigate Buonaparte's severe resolves by 
such an act of adulation, w?s like that of him 
who should hope to coal red-hot iron by a 
drop of liquid perfume. 

But though Murat and Beauharnais were 
i^ery chary of saying any thing which could 
commit their principal, they were liberal of 
their private advice to Ferdinand as liis pro¬ 
fessed friends, and joined in recommending 
that he should send his second brother, the 
Infant Don Carlos, to greet Napoleon upon his 
entrance into Spain, as at once a mark of re¬ 
spect, and as a means of propitiating his favour. 
Ferdinand consented to tlus, as what he dared 
not well decline. But when it was proposed 
that he himself should leave his capital, and 
go to meet Buonaparte in the north of Spain, 
already completely occupied by French troops, 
lie demurred, and by the advice of Cevallos, 
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one of the uiseBt of his counsellors, de* 
dined the measure 'pro{K>sed, until, at least, 
he should receive express information of Na¬ 
poleon's having <^08se(Kthe frontier. To meet 
the French Emperor in Spain might be cour> 
tesy, but to advance into France would he 
meanness^ as well as. iiiiprudeDce» 

Meantime, Murat, under pretence of heai'- 
ing all parties in the family quarrel, opened, 
unknown to F^dtOand,. a correspondence 
with his father^niid mother. The queen, 
equally attached to her paramour, and fiUed 
with unnatural Imthred to her son, as Godoy's 
enemy, bi^athed notbinghutvengeanceagainst 
Ferdinand and his advisers; and the king at 
once avowed tlmt resignation was not the 
act of his voluntary w ill, ^ut extorted by com¬ 
pulsion, in consequence of die insurrection of 
Aranjuez, .and its consequences. Thus, the. 
agents of Buonaparte obtained and transmit¬ 
ted to him documents, which, if Ferdinand 
should prove intractable, might afford ground 
for setting his right aside, pnd transacting w itli 
his father as still the legitimate possessor of 
the throne of Spain. 

A new actor soon appeared on this busy 
.stage. This was Savary, who was often in¬ 
trusted with Buonaparte's most delicate nego¬ 
tiations. He came, it was stated, to inquire 
particuhiriy into the character of the insurrec¬ 
tion at Aranjnez, and of the old king's abdica¬ 
tion. 11 e aiTcct(*d to be! ievc that the explana- 
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tions which Ferdinand afforded on these 
subjects would be as satisfoctory to his sove¬ 
reign as to himself; and having thus opened 
the young king's &eart, by {Mfectly approving 
of his cause and conduot, he assumed the lan¬ 
guage of a friendly adyiseri ssptd urg^d and en¬ 
treated, by every species of argument, that 
Ferdinand should meet Buonaparte on the road 
to Madrid; and the young sovereign, beset 
with difficulties, saw no resource hut in com¬ 
pliance. The capital was surrounded by an 
army of forty thousand foreigners. The com¬ 
munications of Murat with prance were kept 
open by thirty thousand more; while, exclu¬ 
sive of the Spanish troops, whom the French 
had withdrawn to distant realms in the cha¬ 
racter of auxiliaries, tjberestof the native forces 
dispersed over the whole realm, and in many 
c&ses observed and mastered by the French, 
did not perhaps exceed thirty thousand men. 
If Ferdinand remained in Madrid, therefore, 
he was as much under the mastery of the F rench 
as he would have bQen when advancing north¬ 
ward on the journey to meet Buonaparte; 
while, to leave his capital, and raise his stand¬ 
ard against France in a distant province, seemed 
an idea which desperation only could have 
prompted. 

Murat, whose views of personal ambition 
were interested in the complete accomplish¬ 
ment of the subjugation of Spain, seems to 
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have seen no objection remaining when inili« 
tary resistance was placed out of the question. 
But the penetration of Napoleon went far 
deeper; and,from a letter written to 
Murat on the agtfa March, it seems to have 
induced him to i^se,'while he surveyed all 
the probable cfasmces which inight attend the 
prosecution of his plan. The resignation of 
Charles IT. had« he observed, greatly compli¬ 
cated the affairs of Spain; and thrown him into 
much perplexity; « Do not,» he continued, 
u conceive that you are attacking a disarmed 
nation, and have only to make a demonstration 
of your troops to subject Spain. The Revo¬ 
lution of the 20th March, when Charles re¬ 
signed the throne, ^rves to show there is en¬ 
ergy among the Spanish people. You have to 
do with a new people, who will display all the 
enthusiasm proper to men whose politicaU 
feelings have not been worn out by frequent 
exercise. The grandees and clergy are mas¬ 
ters of Spain. If they once entertain fear for 
their privileges and political existence, they 
may raise levies against us en masse, which 
will render the war eternal. 1 have at present 
l>artisans; but if I show myself in die diarac- 
ter of a conqueror, I cannot retain one of them. 
The Prince of the Peace is detested, because 
they accuse him of having betrayed Spain to 
France. The Prince of the Asturias has none 
of the qualities requisite for a monarch, but 
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that ¥rili not prevent their making him out a 
hero, providing he stande forth in opposition 
to us. 1 will have no viol^ace offered to the 
persons of that family—^it is needless to render 
ourselves unnecessarily odious.* 

^ Napoleon, in diis remarkidde document, 
touches again on the faazatd'of a popular war 
in Spain, and on the dmigersnaMug from die 
interference of the English; and tbdh proceeds 
to consider what course ^his own politics de¬ 
mand. « Shall I go to Madifd^ and there ex¬ 
ercise the power of a grand Plotector of the 
realm of Spain, by deciding between the fa¬ 
ther and son?—Were 1 to replace Gliarles and 
bis minister, they are so unpopular that they 
could not sustain tliems^ves three montlis. 
On the other liand, ('erdinaod is the enemy of 
France;and to set him on the throne would be 
to gratify those parties in the state who liave 
long desired the destruction of her authority. 
A matrimonial alliance would be but a feeble 
tie of union betwixt us. * 

«I do not approve of your Higlmess having 
so hastily possessed yourself of the capital. 
You ought to have kept the army at ten leagues 
distant from Madrid. You could not be sure 
whether the people and the magistracy would 
have recognized the young king. Your arri¬ 
val has powerfully served him, by giving the 
alarm to the Spaniards. 1 have commanded 
Savary to open a communication with the new 
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king, and he will inform you of what passes. 

In the mean time, I prescribe toyou the follow¬ 
ing line of conducft:—~ 

u You will take care not to engage me to 
hold any intiSryjlew with Ferdinand within 
Spain^ unless yoii|ud0e the situation of things 
such, that i h^e- no 'idtematire save acknow¬ 
ledging Idm as king. You will use all man¬ 
ner of civility toWSMs the old king, the queen, 
aud Godoy, and w91 require that the same 
honours ne ren^fet^ to them as heretofore. 
You will so omiage, that the Spaniards may 
not suspect the course I intend to pursue. This 
will not be difficult, for 1 have not fixed upon 
it myself. M He then recommends, that such 
insinuations be"' made to ail classes, as may 
best induce them to expect advantages from a 
more close union with France; exhorts Murat 
to trust his interests exclusively to his car^;*** 
hints that Portugal will remain at his disposal; 
and enjoins the strictest discipline on the part 
of the Frefich soldiery. Ijastly, he enjoins 
Murat to avoid all explanation with the Spa: 
nish generals, and all interference with their 
order of march. « There must not,ii he says 
in one place, « be a single match burnt;» and 
ill another, he uses the almost prophetic ex¬ 
pression,— « If war once break out, aU is losLo 
This letter has a high degree of interest, as • 
it tends to show, that not one of the circum¬ 
stances which attended the Spanish insurrec- 
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lion escaped the prescient eye of Napoleon, 
although the headlong course of his ambition 
drove him upon the very perils which’his po¬ 
litical wisdom had foreseen and delineated. 
The immense object of adding Spain to his 
empire seemed worthy of ’4>eing pursued, 
even at the risk of sdrring to arms her hardy 
population, and cocking a national war, which 
he himself foretold might prove ]>erpetiial. 

Meantime, to assist die intrigues of Muhit, 
there was carried on a soi^ df under plot, the 
object of which was to disguise Napoleon’s 
real intentions, and indujce the counsellors of 
Ferdinand to conclude, that he did not mean 
to use his power over Spain, save for the at¬ 
tainment of some limited advantages, far short 
of engrossing the supreme authority, and de¬ 
stroying the independence of the kingdom. 
'-Vi^ith this view, some illusory terms held out 
had been communicated by Duroc to the Spa¬ 
nish ambassador, Izquierdo, and of which Fer¬ 
dinand’s council had received information. 
These seemed to intimate, that Napoleon’s ex¬ 
actions from Spain might be gratified by the 
cession of Navarre, and some part of her fron¬ 
tier on the north, in exchange for the whole 
of Portugal, which, according to Jzquierdo’s 
information, Napoleon was not unwilling to 
cede to Spain. Such an exchange, however 
objectionable on the ground of policy and mo¬ 
rality, would have been regarded as a compa- 
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ratively easy ransom, considering the disas¬ 
trous state of Spain, and the character of him 
who had coiled around the defenedess kingdom 
the folds of his power. 

Under all the influences of hope and fear, 
conscious-helplesinessy and supreme dread of 
Napolepn, Ferdipiand t<^k fa6 determination, 
and announced to his Gonncil of State his pur¬ 
pose of going as lar as Biii^os, to meet his 
faithful friend, and mighty ally the Emperor. 
His absence, he-md, would amount to a few 
days, and he created his uncle, Don Antonio, 
President, during that time, of the High Coun¬ 
cil of Government. An effort was made bv 
Ferdinand, previous to his departure, to open 
a more friendly communication with bis father; 
but the answer only bo^e that the king was 
retiring to rest, and could not be troubled. 

On the I ith April, in an evil day, and sm 
hour of woe, to use the language of the Spa¬ 
nish Romancers, Ferdinand set out on bis 
journey, accompanied by Savary, who eagerly 
solicited that honour, assuring him that they 
would meet Buonaparte at Burgos. But at 
Burgos there were no tidings of the French 
Emperor, and it was only when he had pro¬ 
ceeded as far as Vittoria, that Ferdinand learn¬ 
ed Napoleon had but then reached Bordeaux, 
and was on his way to Bayonne. He halted, 
therefore, at Vittoria, where Savary left him, 
and went on to France, to render an account 
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to his master to what extent his mission had 
succeeded. 

Afraid to advance or to retire, yet feeling 
ridiculous in the situation where he was, Fer¬ 
dinand's unpleasantmoments spent at Vittoiia 
were not much cheered hy private intelligence 
brought him by Don Blarianp Urquijo^ This 
was a Spanish nobleman of considerable ta¬ 
lent, who had penetrated the scheme of Na¬ 
poleon, and came to inform the young king 
and his counsellors, that ^tbeintention of Na¬ 
poleon was to possess himself of the royal 
person, depose the dynasty of the Bourbons, 
and name a member of his own family to reign 
in their stead. 

Another Spaniard, Don Joseph Hervas, the 
brother-in-law of G^eneral Duroc, and the in¬ 
timate friend of Savary, had acquired such 
..ttrong suspicions of the plot, that his informa¬ 
tion corroborated that of Urquijo. The 
astounded sovereign, and his perplexed advis¬ 
ers, could but allege the unlikelihood, that a 
hero like Napoleqn could meditate such 
treachery, r Men of extraordinary talents,» 
replied Urquijo, r commit great crimes to at¬ 
tain great objects, and are not the less entitled 
heroes.» He offered to go to Bayonne as Fer¬ 
dinand's ambassador; and advised him even 
yet to make his escape, and retire to some part 
of his dominions, where, free at least, if not 
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powerful, he might treat with Napoleon on 
more equal terms. 

Ferdinand thought it too late to follow this 
wise counsel; and, instead of attempting m 
• escape, he wrote a letter to Napoleon, appeal* 
ing to all that he bad done to sl^w himself the 
devoted Mend and ally Fnhice, and endea¬ 
vouring to propitiate his favour* An answer 
was instantly returned, containing inuch that 
was alarming and .ominous. In this the Em¬ 
peror treated Feiduiand as Prince of Asturias, 
not King of SpauS'^-owiired his earliest mesh 
sure of writing to himself without his father s 
knowledge, and, with what seemed a jealous 
apprehension for the rights of sovereigns, 
blamed him for availing himself of the arm of 
the people to shake his father's throne. He 
intimated, that he had taken the Prince of the 
Peace under his own protection; hinted thaa«» 
the prince ought not to rip up the follies of his 
mother—nay, did not forbear the highly of¬ 
fensive insinuation, that, by exposing her faults, 
Ferdinand might occasion jiis own legitimacy 
to be called in question. Still he assured the 
prince of his continued friendship, declared 
himself anxious to have some persoual com^ 
munication with him on the subject of the re¬ 
volution of Aranjuez,and intimated, that if the 
resignation of Charles should appear to have 
been voluntary, he would no tenger scruple 
to acknowledge King Ferdinand. 
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Gevallos, before-mentioned as one of Per* 
dinand^s wisest councillors, would fain have 
prevailed on him to turn back from Vittcncia 
on receiving a letter of such doubtful tenor. 
Even the people of the town opposed them¬ 
selves to the prosecution of his rash journey, 
and went so fiebr as to cot the tracej-of his 
mules. Ferdinand however proceeded, en¬ 
tered France, and reached Bayonne;, placing 
himself thus in that state oCi|)^ 9 lluCe depend¬ 
ence upon the pleasure of the French autocrat, 
which, as Napoleon had foM^ld to Murat, 
could not have had an existence at any 
spot within the Spanish territory. Ferdinand 
was now a hostage at least, perhaps a pri¬ 
soner. 

Buonaparte received the anxious prince 
with flattering distinction, invited him to din- 
Uer, and treated him with the usual deference 
exchanged between sovereigns when they 
meet. But that very evening he sent Savary, 
by whose encouragement Ferdinand had been 
deluded to underti^ke this journey, to acquaint 
him that the Bourbon dynasty was to cease to 
reign in Spain, and that the prince must pre¬ 
pare to relinquish to Napoleon all right over 
the territories of his ancestors. 

V 

Buonaparte explained himself at length to 
the Canon Escoiquiz, as the person most likely 
to reconcile Ferdinand to die lot, which he 
was determined should be inevitable. The 
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Bourbons, he said, 'were the mortal enemies 
of him and of his houses his policy could not 
permit them to reig^ m Spain. They were 
incapable of wise goyemmen|4 and he was de- 
> termined that Spain should be wisely govern¬ 
ed in future, her gneyances redressed, and the 
ailiaiicb < betwixt her and France placed on an 
unalterable footing. « Ring Charles,* he said, 
ft is ready to co-operate in such a revolution, 
by transferring^'to me his own rights. Let 
Ferdinand .fo^W'^his father s wise example, 
and he shall have me crown of Etruria, and 
jfiy niece in marriage. Otherwise, 1 will treat 
with King CSiarles exclusively, and all Ferdi¬ 
nand can expect is permission to return to 
Spain, when hostilities must ensue between 
us. ft Escoiquiz justified, the insurrection at 
Araiijuez, and pleaded liard die cause of his 
former pupil. By protecting Ferdinand, hOi«i» 
said, Napoleon might nierll and gain the es¬ 
teem and the affection of tSpaiii; but by an 
attempt to«subject the nation to a foreign 
yoke, be would lose their jaffections for ever. 
Buonaparte set these arguments at defiance. 
The nobles and higher classes would, he said, 
submit for security of tbeir property; a few 
severe chastisements would keep the popu¬ 
lace in order. But he declared he was deter¬ 
mined on the execution of his plan, should it 
involve the lives of two hundred thousand 
men. « The new dynasty,* replied Escoiquiz, 
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tt will in that case be placed on a volcano—an 
army of two hundred, thousand men will be 
indispensable to coinmand a country of dis¬ 
contented slaves.^^ The canon was interrupted 
by Buonaparte, who observed that they could 
not agree upon their pi^nciples, and said he 
would on the morrow Ititwe known bis irre- 

> "k 

vocable deterininatk^. 

To do Napoleon justice, he at no time 
tlirough this extraordinary ,^^s<^s8ion made 
the least attempt even to colcHir ^his selfish 
policy. « I am desirous^* he said, »that the 
Bourbons should ces^e to., reign, and that my 
own family should succeed them on the throne 
of Spain. M He declared, that this was best 
both for Spain and France—above all, that he 
had the power as well as the will to accomplish 
his purpose. There was never a more iin- 
palliated case of violent and arbitrary spoli¬ 
ation. He argued also with Escoiquiz with 
the most perfect good humour, and pulled 
him familiarly by the ear as he disputed with 
him. «So then, canon,» he said, oyou will 
not enter into my views?*) — «On the contra¬ 
ry,* said Escoiquiz, wish I could induce 
your Majesty to adopt mine, though it were 
at the expense of my ears,* which Napo¬ 
leon was at the moment handling some what 
rudely. 

With Gevallos the Emperor entered into a 
more violent discussion, for Buonaparte was as 
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choleric by temperaiaeQC^ as he was upon 
reflection and by policy^alm and moderate. 
Upon hearinn GevaUos, in a discussion with 
his minister Ghampagny, ^ist in a high tone 
* upon the character of^the Spaniards, and the 
feelings they were ^cly to entertain on the 
manner in which ffdr&imd had been re¬ 
ceived, he gave loQge td%is native violence of 
disposition, accused GevaUos of being a traitor, 
because, having/^uerved <he old king, hl^ was 
now a cotpseilora^ his son, and at length 
concluded with th^^haracteristic declaration, 
—« 1 have a system pf policy of my own—You 
ought to adc^t inone liileral ideas—^to be less 
siiscepiibie on the point of honour, and to 
1)6ware how you ^nfice the interests of 
Spain to a fantastic^loyalty tor the Bourbons.» 

(GevaUos being found as intractable as £s- 
('oiquiz, the conduct of the negotiation, if iA^. 
t'oiild be called so on the part of Ferdinand, 
was intrusted to Don' Pedro de labrador. 
Labrador, however, insisted, on knowing, as 
an indispensable preliminary, whether King 
Ferdinand were at liberty; and if so, why he 
was not restored to his own country? Gbam- 
pagny replied, that such return could scarce 
be permitted, till the Emperor and he came 
to an understanding. GevaUos, in his turn, 
presented a note, expressing on what terms 
Ferdinand had put himself in the power of 
Buonaparte, and declaring his master's inten- 
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tion of immediate depait^^. As a practical 
ansiver to this intiipation» the guards dn the 
king and his brother . were douhjed, and ^be¬ 
gan to exercise some restraint over their pei^ 
sons. One of the In&nts was even forcibly 
stopped by a gendarm^., The man was pu¬ 
nished ; but the resmiiBiem and despair, shown 
by the Spaniards of me kpitg’s letinue, might 
have convinced Napoledn, bow intimately they 
connected the honour of tj^r country'with 
the respect due to their royal* fcfSi^yiiy. 

Buonaparte foui^d, by^t the^ experiments, 
that Ferdinand and his coiinseilors were likely 
to be less tractable th^ ha had aixpeeterl; and 
that it would be necessary, however Unpopular 
King Charies, and still ^more his wife and 
minister, were inISpain, to bring them once 
more forward on this Angular stage. He 
therefore sent to Murat to .cause the old king, 
with the queen and Godoy, to be transported 
to Bayonne witliout delay. The arrival of 
Charles excited ^uch interest in«the French 
assembled at Bayqnne, who flocked to sec 
him, and to trace in his person and raaniuM's 
the descendant of Louis XfV. In external 
qualities, indeed, there was nothing wanting. 
He possessed the regal port and dignified 
manners of his ancestors; and, though speak¬ 
ing French with difficulty, the expatriated 
monarch, on meeting with ISapolcon, showed 
the easy manners and noble mien of one long 
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accustomed to commasd aU around him. But 
in spirit and inteUect there was a wofiil de¬ 
ficiency. Napoleon Soaind Charles, his wife, 
and minister, the willing^lools of his policy; 

• for Godoy accounted Ferdinand his personal 
enemy; the mother bated him as wicked wo¬ 
men have been known^JlOvhate their children 
when they are coi^sciom of having forfeited 
their esteem; and the'king, whose own feel¬ 
ings resented t]^ insurrection of Aranjiiez, 
was readilywexa^mted to an uncontrollable 
fit of rage against his Son. 

Upon his first arrival at Bayonne, Charles 
loudly protested that his abdication of the 
30th March was the operation of force alone; 
and demanded that^his son should repossess 
him in the crovm, of which he had violently 
deprived him. 

The reply of Ferdinand alleged that th»^ 
resignation of his father had been unquestion¬ 
ably voluntary at the time, and he quoted the 
old king^s repeated declarations to that effect. 
Ihit he declared, that if they w^ere both per- 
mitted to return to Madrid, and summon the 
Cortes, or body of National Representatives, 
he w as ready to esecute, in their presence, a 
renunciation of the rights vested in him by 
his father's abdication. 

In his answer, Charles declared that he had 
sought the camp of his powerful ally, not as 
a l\ing in regal splendour, but ns an unhappy 
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old man, whose royal office had been taken 
from him, and even his life endangered by 
the criminal ambitio9>?of his own son. He 
treated the convocation of the Cortes with 
contempt. « Every thing,» he said,« ought to * 
be done by soverdgna,ibrthe people; but the 
people ought not to.;ihe suffered to carve for 
themselves.» Finally, he assured his son that 
the Emperor of France could alone be the 
saviour of Spain, and,that 'Napoleon was de¬ 
termined that Ferdinand should never enjoy 
the crown of that kingdcrina. In different parts 
of this paternal admonition, Charles accused 
his son of the crime which existing circum¬ 
stances rendered most dangerous—of being 
indisposed towards the interests of France. 

Ferdinand replied to this manifesto in firm 
and respectful terms, and appealed, too justly, 
-ix} the situation he at present stood in, as a 
proof how unbounded ^d been his confidence 
in France. He concluded, tliat since the con¬ 
ditions he had annexed to his offer of resign¬ 
ing back the crow«n to his father had given 
displeasure,' he was content to abdicate un¬ 
conditionally; only stipulating that they should 
both be permitted to return to their own coun¬ 
try, and leave a place where no. deed which 
either could perform would- be received by 
the world as flowing from free-will. 

The day after this letter was written, the 
unfortunate Ferdinand was summoned to the 
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presence of his parents, where be also found 
Napoleon himself. The conclave received him 
sitting; and while the king overwhelmed him 
with the most outrageous reproaches, the 
• queen (the statement appears scarce credible), 
in the height of her fiiry, lost sight of sliame 
and womanhood so fnPaSrto tell Ferdinand, in 
her husband's presence, that he wAs the son 
of another man. Buonaparte expressed him¬ 
self greatly shocl^ at this scene, in which he 
compared the queen's language and deport¬ 
ment to that of a harj on the Grecian stage. 
The prince's situation, he owned, moved him 
to pity; but the emotion was not strong enough 
to produce any interposition in his favour. 
Confused with a scepe so dreadful, and at the 
same time so disgusting, Iferdinand at length 
executed the renunciation which had been 
demanded in such mtemperate terms. This^^> 
occurred on the 6 th of May, 1808 . But the 
master of the drama had not waited till this 
time to commence his operations. » 

Two days before Ferdinand's abdication, that 
is, upon the 4th, his father, Charles, acting in 
the character of king, ^ which he had laid aside 
at Aranjuez, had nambd Joachim Murat lieu¬ 
tenant-general of his kingdoni, and President 
of the Governments. A proclamation was at 
the same time published, in which the Spa¬ 
niards were particularly and anxiously cau- 
(ioiied against listening to treacherous iiioii. 
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agents of England,. v^ho might stir them up 
against France, and ^suring them that Spain 
had no well-founded hope of safety, excepting 
in the friendship of the Great Emperor. 

On the same day, and without waiting for 
such additional right as he might have derived 
from his son’s renuoMtion, Charles resigned 
all claims on Spain, "mth its kingdoms and ter¬ 
ritories, in &vour of his friend and faithful 
ally, the Emperor of the French.'^ To preserve 
some appearance of auentspn lo external 
fonns, it was stipulated diat the cession only 
took place under the express conditions that 
the integrity and independence of the kingdom 
shoul d be preserved, and that tlie catholic re¬ 
ligion should be the only one practised in 
Spain. Finally, all decrees of confiscation or 
of penal consequences, which had been issued 
■oince the revolution of Aranjuex, were de¬ 
clared null and void. Charles having thus se¬ 
cured, as it was termed, the prosperity, inte¬ 
grity, and independence of his kingdom, by 
these articles, 6tip^lates, by seven which fol¬ 
low, for the suitable maintmance of himself 
and his queen, his minister the Prince of the 
Peace, and of others their followers. Rank, 
income, appanages, were heaped on them, ac¬ 
cordingly, with no niggard hand; for the pro¬ 
digality of the king's gift called for some ade¬ 
quate requital. 

Still the resignation of Ferdinand in Napo- 
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Icon's favour was necessary to give him some 
more colourable right, than could be derived 
from the alienation, by the father, of a crown 
which he had previously abdicated. Much 
■ urgency was used with Ferdinand on the oc¬ 
casion, and for some tiq|e firmly resisted. But 
he found himself completely in Napoleon's 
power; and the tragedy of the Duke d'Engliien 
might have taught him, that the Emperor stood 
on little ceremony with those who were inter¬ 
ruptions in his path. His counsellors also as¬ 
sured him, that no resignation which he could 
execute in his present state of captivity could 
be binding upon himself or upon the Spanish 
nation. Yielding, then, to the circumstances 
in which he was pla^^ed, Ferdinand also enter¬ 
ed into a treaty of resignation; but he no long¬ 
er obtained the kingdom of Etruria, or the mar¬ 
riage with Buonaparte's niece, or any of ihtr* 
other advantages held out in the beginning of 
the negotiation. These were forfeited by his 
temporary hesitation to oblige the P^mperor. 
A safe and pleasant place of residence, \\ hi(*h . 
was not to he absolutely a prison, and an ho¬ 
nourable pension, were ail that was allowed to 
Ferdinand, in exchange for his natural birth¬ 
right, the mighty kingdom of Spain. The In¬ 
fants, his brothers, who adhered to the same 
accession which stripped Ferdinand of his 
heritage, were in like manner recompensed 
by similar provisions for their holding in fu- 
VOL. VI. 8 
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ture the kind of life which that resignation con¬ 
demned them to. The palace of Navarre and 
its dependencies had been assigned to Ferdi¬ 
nand as his residence; but he and his brothers, 
the Infants, were afterwards conducted to that • 
of Valencey, a super^ mansion belonging to 
the celebnited Talleyrand, who was punished, 
it was said, by this allocation, for having dif¬ 
fered in opinion from his master, on the mode 
on which he should conduct himself towards 
Spain. The royal captives observed such rules 
of conduct as w'ere recommended to tliem, 
without dreaming apparently either of escape 
or of resistance to the will of the victor; nor 
did their deportment, during the tremendous 
conflict which was continued in the name of 

f 

Ferdinand for four years and upwards, ever 
give Napoleon any excuse for close restraint, 
««or food for ulterior suspicions. 

The Spanish royal family thus consigned to 
an unresisted fate, it only followed to supply 
the vacant throne by a new dynasty, as Napo¬ 
leon called it; but, jn fact, by some individual 
closely connected with himself, and absolutely 
dependent upon him;—much in the manner 
in which the inferior partners of a commercial 
establishment are connected with, and subject 
to, the management of the head of the house. 
For this purpose, he bad cast his eyes on Lu- 
cien, who was, after Napoleon, the ablest of 
the Buonaparte family, and whose presence 
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of mind had so critically assisted his brother 
at the expulsion of the Council of Five Hun¬ 
dred from Saint Cloud, in a moment when, in 
the eyes of the hy-standers, that of Napoleon 
’ seemed rather to waver. 

It has been mentioned before, that liucien 
had offended Napoleon by formin^^ a marriage 
of personal attachment; and it is supposed, 
that on his part, he saw with displeasure the 
whole institutions and liberties of his native 
country sac^rificed to the grandeur of one man, 
thoiigli that man was his brother. lie had 
been heard to say of Napoleon, «that every 
word and action of his were dictated by his 
political system,)) and n that the character of 
his politics rested eutirely on egotism.)) Even 
the proffer of the kingdom of Spain, therefore, 
did not tempt Liicien from the enjoyments of 
a private station, where he employed a large • 
income in (collecting pictures and objects of 
art, and amused his own leisure with literary 
composition*. Uecceiving this repulse from 
fjiicien, Buonaparte resolved to transfer his 
eldest brother Joseph from the throne of Na¬ 
ples, where, as an Italian, acquainted with the 
language and manners of the country, he en¬ 
joyed some degree of popularity, and bestow 
on him a kingdom far more difficult to master 
and to govern. Joachim Murat, Grand Duke, 
as he was called, of Berg, at present in com¬ 
mand of the army which occupied Madrid, 
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was destined to succeed Joseph in the throne 
which he >yus about to vacate. It was said, 
that the subordinate parties were alike disap¬ 
pointed with the parts assigned them in this 
masque of sovereigns. Murat thought his mi¬ 
litary talents deserved the throne of Spain, 
and the less ambitious Joseph, preferring quiet 
to extent of territory, w'ould have willingly re¬ 
mained contented with the less important roy¬ 
alty of Naples. But Napoleon did not permit 
the will of others to interfere with hat he 
had previously determined, and Joseph was 
summoned to meet him at Bayonne, and pre¬ 
pared, by instructions communic’ated to him on 
the road, to perform without remonstrance his 
part in the pageant. The purposes of Napo¬ 
leon were now fully announced to the world. 
An assembly of Notables from all parts of Spain 
^ere convoked, to recognize the new monarch, 
and adjust the constitution under which Spain 
should be in future administered. 

The place of meeting was at Bayonne; the 
date of convocation was the 1 5th of June; and 
the object announced for consideration of the 
Notables was the regeneration of Spain, to he 
effected under the auspices of Napoleon. 

But events had already occurred in tliat 
kingdom, tending to show that the prize, of 
which Buonaparte disposed so freely, was not, 
and might perhaps never be, within his pos¬ 
session. He had indeed obtained, by a course 
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of the most audacious treachery, all those ad¬ 
vantages which, after the more honourable 
success obtained in great battles, had pros¬ 
trated powerful nations at his feet. He had 
* secured the capital with an army of forty thou¬ 
sand men. The frontier fortresses were in 
his possession, and enabled him to maintain 
his communications with Madrid; the troops 
of the Spanish monarchy were either following 
his own banner ip remote climates, or broken 
up and scattered in small bodies through Spain 
itself. These advantages he had obtained over 
Austria after Aiisterlitz, and over Prussia after 
Jena; and in both cases these monarchies were 
placed at the victor's discretion. Butin neither 
case had he, as now«t Bayonne, the persons of 
the royal family at his ow^ disposal, or had he 
reduced them to the necessity of becoming 
his mouth-piece, or organ, in announcing to' 
the people the will of the conqueror. So tliat, 
in this vci*y important particular, the advan¬ 
tages which he possessed over Spain were 
greater than those whiclr Napoleon liad ob¬ 
tained over any other country. But then 
Spain contained within herself principles of 
opposition, which were uowdiere else found 
to exist in the same extent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

State of morals and manners in Spain.—The Nobility— 
the IVIiddle Classes—'tlie Lower Ranks.-—The indi{;na- 
tion of the People stronpjy excited against the French. 
—Insurrection at Madrid uii tl^ ad May, in which 
many of the French troops Icll.-^Murat proclaims an 
Amtfesty, notwithstanding whi.'h, upwards of 300 Spa¬ 
nish prisoners are put to death.—King Charles appoints 
Murat Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, and Ferdi¬ 
nand’s resignation of the throne is announced.—Mu¬ 
rat unfolds the plan of government to the Council of 
Castile, and addresses of siihmissioii are sent to lluo- 
naparte from various quarters*.—Notables appointed to 
meet at Bayonne on I'jth June.—^The flame of resist¬ 
ance becomes universal throughout Spain. 

The government of Spain, a worn-out despo¬ 
tism, lodged in tlie hands of a family of the 
lowest degree of intellect, was one bf the worst 
in Europe; and the state of the nobility, 
speaking in general (for there were noble ex¬ 
ceptions], seemed scarce less degraded. The 
ince.stuous practice of marrying within the 
near degrees of propinquity bad long existed, 
with its usual consequences, the dyvariing of 
the body, and degeneracy of the understanding. 
The education of the nobility was committed 
to the priests, who took care to give them no 
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lights beyond catholic bigotry. The custom 
oF the country introduced them to premature 
indulgences, and they ceased to be children, 
without arriving eitlier at the strength or the 
* intellect of youth. 

I'he middling classes, inhabitants of towns, 
and those who followed the learned profes¬ 
sions, had not been $0 genenilly subjected to 
the same withering influence of superstition 
and luxury. In^inany instances, they had ac¬ 
quired good education, and were supei^r to 
the bigotry which the ecclesiastics endeavour¬ 
ed to inspire them with; but, mistaking the re¬ 
verse of wrong for the right, many of these 
classes had been hurried into absolute scep¬ 
ticism, having renoynced altogether the ideas 
of religion, which bettep instruction w'oiild 
have taught them to separate from supersti¬ 
tion, and having adopted in their extrava-. 
gaiice many of the doctrines which were so 
popular in France at the commencement of 
the llevolutiuii. 

The lower classes of Spain, and especially 
those who resided in the countiy, possessed 
nearly the same character which their ances¬ 
tors exhibited under the reign of Charles V. 
‘'rhey were little interested by the imperfec¬ 
tions of the government, for the system, though 
execrable, did not immediately affect their ^ 
c*omforts. They lay too low for personal op¬ 
pression, and as the expenses of the stale were 
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supplied from the produce of the American 
provinces, the Spanish peasants were strangers, 
in a great measure, to the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer. Born in a delicious climate, where 
the soil, on the slightest labour, returned far * 
more than was necessary for the support of the 
labourer, extreme poverty was as rare as hard 
toil. The sobriety and moderation of the 
Spaniard continued to be one of his striking 
characteristics; he preferred his personal ease 
to ii^reasing the sphere of his enjoyments, 
and would rather enjoy his leisure upon dry 
bread and onions, than toil more severely 
to gain better fare, ilis indolence was, how¬ 
ever, often exchanged for the most active 
excitation, and though slow in the labours 
of the field, the ^aniard was inexhausti¬ 
ble in his powers of travelling through his 
plains and sierras, and at the end of a toilsome 
day\s journey, seemed more often desirous of 
driving away his fatigue by the dance, than of 
recruiting himself by repose. There were 
many classes of peasantry,—shepherds, mule¬ 
teers, traders between distant provinces,— 
who led a wandering life by profession, and, 
from the insecure state of the roads, were in 
the habit of carrying arms. But even the ge¬ 
neral habits of the cultivators of the soil led 
them to part with the advantages of civilized 
society upon more easy terms than the pea¬ 
santry of a less primitive country. The few 
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and simple rights of the Spaniard were under 
the protection of the Alcalde, or judge of his 
village, in whose nomination he had usually a 
vote, and whose judgment was usually satisfac¬ 
tory. If, however, an individual experienced 
oppression, he took his cloak, sword, and 
musket, and after or without avenging the 
real or supposed injury, plunged into the de¬ 
serts in which the peninsula abounds, joined 
one of the numerous bands of ^icontraliand 
traders and outlaws by which they were 
haunted, and did all this without experiencing 
any violent change, either of sentiment or 
manner of life. 

As the habits of the Spaniard rendered him 
a ready soldier, h^ disposition and feelings 
made him a willing oue» lie retained, with 
other traits of his ancestry, much of that Casti¬ 
lian pride, which mixed both with the virtues 
and defects of his nation. The hours of his 
indolence w'ere often bestowed on studying 
the glories*of his fathers. He was well ac¬ 
quainted with their struggles against the Moors, 
their splendid conquests in the New World, 
their long wars with France; and when^ke 
modern Castilian contrasted his own times 
with those which had passed away, he felt as¬ 
surances in his bosom, that, if Spain had de¬ 
scended from the high pre-eminence she for- , 
merly enjoyed in Europe, it was not the fault 
of the Spanish people. The present crisis gave 
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an additional stimulus to their natural courage 
and their patriotism, because the yoke with 
which they were threatened was that of France, 
a people to whom their own national character 
stands in such opposition, as to excite mutual * 
hatred 'and contempt. Nothing, indeed, can 
he so opposite as the stately, grave, romantic 
Spaniard, with his dislike of labour, and his 
rigid rectitude of thinking, to the lively, bus¬ 
tling, san'^tic Frenchman, indefatigable in 
prosecution of whatever he undertakes, and cal¬ 
culating frequently his means of accomplishing 
his purpose, with much more ingenuity than 
integrity. The bigotry of the Spaniards was 
no less strikingly contrasted with the scoffing, 
and,at the same time, pros^^lytizing scepticism, 
which had been long, a distinction of modern 
France. 

To conclude, the Spaniards, easily awakened 
to anger by national aggression, and peculiarly 
sensible to such on the part of a rival nation, 
were yet more irresistibly excited to resistance 
and to revenge, by the insidious and fraudu¬ 
lent manner in which they had seen their 
ceiftitry stript of her defenders, deprived of 
her frontier fortresses, her capital seized, and 
her royal family kidnapped, by an ally who 
had not alleged even a shadow of pretext for 
such enormous violence. ; 

Such being the character of the Spaniards, 
and such the provocation they had received, 
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it was impossible dial much time should elapse 
ere their indignation became manifest. The 
citizens of Madrid had looked on with gloomy 
suspicion at the course of public events which 
'followed Ferdinand’s imprudent journey to 
Bayonne. By degrees almost all the rest of 
the royal family were withdrawn thither, and 
Godoy, upon whose head, as a great public 
criminal, the people ardently desired to see 
vengeance inflicted, was also transferred to 
the same place. The interest excited in the 
fate of the poor relics of the royal family re¬ 
maining at Madrid, which consisted only of 
the Queen of Etruria and her children, the In¬ 
fant Don Antonio, brother of the old king, 
and Don Francisco,,youngest brother of Fer¬ 
dinand, grew deeper and deeper among the 
populace. • 

Oii the last day of April, Murat produced 
an order to Don Antonio, who still held a no- 
minal power of regency, demanding thsit the 
Queen of Etruria and her cliildren should be 
sent to Bayonne. This occasioned some dis¬ 
cussion, and the news getting abroad, the 
public seemed generally determined that they 
would not permit the last remains of their 
royal family to travel that road, on which, as 
on tliat which led to the lion's den in the fable, 
they could discern the trace of no returning 
footsteps. The tidings from thence had be¬ 
come gradually more and more unfavourable 
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to the partisans of Ferdinand, and the courier, 
who used to arrive every night from Bayonne, 
was anxiously expected on the evening of April 
the Both, as likely to bring decisive news of 
Napoleon's intentions towards his royal visitor. 
No courier ayrrived, and the populace retired 
for the evening, in the higliest degree gloomy 
and discontented. On the next day (first of 
May) the Gate of the Sun, and the vicinity 
of the Post-office, were crowded with men, 
whose looks menaced violence, and whose 
capas, or long cloaks, were said to conceal 
arms. The French garrison got under arms, 
but this day also passed off without bloodshed. 

On the 2d of May, the streets presented the 
same gloomy and menacing appearance. The 
crowds which filled them were agitated by re¬ 
ports that the wliole remaining members of 
the royal family were to be removed, and they 
saw the Queen of Etruria and her children 
put into their carriages, together with Don 
Francisco, the youngest brother of Ferdinand, 
a youth of fourteeriy who appeared to feel his 
fate, for he wept bitterly. The general fury 
broke out at this spectacle, and at once and 
on all sides, the populace of Madrid assailed 
the French troops witli the most bitter, animo¬ 
sity. The number of French who fell was 
very considerable, the weapons of the assail¬ 
ants being chiefly their long knives, which 
the Spaniai*ds use with such fatal dexterity. 
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Murat poured troops into the city to sup¬ 
press the consequences of an explosion, which 
had been long expected. The streets w^ere 
cleared with volleys of grape-shot and with 
•charges of cavalry, but it required near three 
*or four hours' hard fighting to convince the 
citizens of Madrid, that they w'ere engaged in 
an attempt entirely hopeless. About the middle 
of the day, some members of the Spanish go¬ 
vernment, joining themselves to the more hu¬ 
mane part of the French generals, and parti¬ 
cularly General ilarispe, interfered to separate 
the combatants, when there at length ensued 
a cessation of these strange hostilities, main¬ 
tained so long and with siich^fury by men al¬ 
most totiilly unarmed, against the flower of 
the French army. 

A general amnesty Avas proclaimed, in de¬ 
fiance of which Murat caused seize upon and 
execute several large hands of Spaniards, made 
prisoners in the scuffle. They were shot in 
parties of forty or fifty at a time; and as the 
inhabitants were compelled to illuminate their 
houses during that dreadful night, the dead 
and dying might be seen lying on the pave¬ 
ment as clearly as at noon-day. These mili¬ 
tary executions were renewed on the two or 
three following days, probably with more at¬ 
tention to the selection of victims, for the in- 
surgents were now condemned by French mi¬ 
litary courts. The number of citizens thus 
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murdered is said to have amounted to two or 
three hundred at least. On the 5 th May, Mu¬ 
rat published a proclamation, relaxing in his 
severity. 

This crisis had been extremely violent, much 
more so, perhaps, than the French had ever* 
experienced in a similar situation; J)ut it had 
been encountered with such celerity, and put 
down with such rigour, that Mnrat may well 
have thought that the severity was sufficient 
to prevent the recurrence of similar scenes. 
The citizens of Madrid did not again, indeed, 
undertake the task of fruitless opposition; hut, 
like a bull stupified by the first blow of the 
axe, suffered thjir conquerors to follow forth 
their fatal purpose, witljont resistance, but 
also witlioiit submission. 

Kews came now with sufficient speed, and 
their tenor was such as to iin[)ress obedience 
on those ranks, who had rank and title to lose. 
Don Antonio set off for Bavonne; and on the 
yth of May arrived, and was promulgated at 
Madrid, a declaration by the old King Charles, 
nominating Murat lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. The abdicatiofi of the son, less 
expected and more mortifying, was next made 
public, and a proclamation in his name and 
those of the Infants, Don Carlos and Don An¬ 
tonio, recommended the laying aside all ^)irit 
of resistance, and an implicit obedience to the 
irresistible power of France. 
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The destined plan of (noycrniuent was then 
unfolded ])y Murat to the Council of Castile, 
who first, by an adulatory address, and then 
by a deputation of their body dispatched pei^ 
tonally to Bayonne, hailed the expected re¬ 
suscitation of the Spanish monarchy as a cer¬ 
tain and infallible consequence of the throne 
bein^i; possessed by a relation of the great Na¬ 
poleon. Other bodies of consequence were 
prevailed upon to send similar addresses; and 
one in the name of theeity of Madrid, its streets 
still slippery with the blood of its citizens,.was 
dispatched to express the congratulations of 
the capital. The summons of Murat, as lieu¬ 
tenant-general of King Charles, and after^vards 
one from Buonaparte, as possessed of the so¬ 
vereign power by the cession of that feeble 
jiionarch, convoked the proposed meeting of 
the Notables at Bayonne on iftth June; and 
the ineinbers so summoned began to depart 
from such places as were under the immediate 
influence of. the French armies, in order to 
give their attendance upon^the proposed con¬ 
vocation. 

The news of the insurrection of Madrid, on 
the *jA May, had in the mean time commu- 
nicated itself with the speed of electricity to 
the most remote provinces of the kingdom; 
and everyw'here, like an alarm-signal, had in¬ 
spired the most impassioned spirit of opposi¬ 
tion to the invaders. The kingdom, from all 
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its provinces, cried out with one voice for war 
and vengeance; and. the movement was so 
universal and simultaneous, that the general 
will seemed in a great measure to overcome 
or despise every disadvantage, which could 
arise from the suddenness of the event, and 
the unprepared state of tlie country. 

I'he occupation of Madrid might have been 
of more importance to check and derange the 
movements of the Spanish nation at large, if 
that capital had borne exactly the same rela¬ 
tion to the kingdom which other metropolises 
of Europe usually occupy to theirs, and which 
Paris, in particular, bears towards France. 
But Spain consists of several separate' pro¬ 
vinces, formerly distinct sovereignties, which 
having been united under the same sovereign 
by the various modes of inheritance, treaty or 
conquest, still retain their separate laws; and 
though agreeing in the general features of the 
national character, have shades of distinction 
which distinguish them from each other. Bis¬ 
cay, Galicia, Catalonia, Andalusia, Valencia, 
and other lesser dominions of Spain, each had 
their capitals, their internal government, and 
the means of providing themselves for resist¬ 
ance, though Madrid was lost. The patriotic 
spirit broke out in all parts of Spain at once, 
excepting where the French actually possessed 
large garrisons, and even there the spirit of 
the people was sufficiently manifest. The call 
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for resistance usually began among the lower 
class of the inhabitants. But in such instances 
as tlieir natural leaders and superiors declared 
themselves frankly for the same cause, the in- 
.surgents arranged themselves quietly in the 
ranks of subordination natural to them, and 
the measures which the time rendered ne¬ 
cessary were adopted with vigour and unani¬ 
mity. in other instances, when the persons 
in possession of the authority opposed them¬ 
selves to the wishes of the people, or gave 
them reason, by tergiversation and affectation 
of delay, to believe they were n<#sincere in 
the cause of the country, the fury of the peo¬ 
ple lyoke out, and they indulged their vindic¬ 
tive temper by the most bloody excesses. At 
Valencia in particulaV, before the insurrection 
could be organized, a wretched priest, called 
Galvo, had headed the rabble in the massacre 
of upwards of two hundred French residing 
within the city, who were guiltless of any 
offence, except their being of that country. 
The governor of Cadiz, Solano, falling under 
popular suspicion, was, in like manner, put t(» 
death; and similar bloody scenes signalized 
the breaking out of the insurrection in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Peninsula. 

Yet, among these bursts of popular fury, 
there were mixed great signs of calmness and 
national sagacity. The arrangements made 
for organizing their defence, were wisely 

8 . 
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adopted. The supreme power of each district 
was vested in a Junta, or Select Committee, 
who were chosen hy the people, and in ge¬ 
neral the selection was judiciously made. 
These bodies were necessarily independent in, 
their respective governments, hut a friendly 
communication was actively maintained among 
them, and by coniinon consent a deference was 
paid to the Junta of Seville, the largest and 
richest town in Spain, after Madrid, and 
whose temporary governors chanced, gene¬ 
rally speaking, to be men of integrity and 
talents. • 

These provisional Juntas proceeded to act 
with much vigour. The rich were called^iipon 
for patriotic contributions. The clergy were 
requested to send the chdrch plate to the mint. 
The poor were enjoined to enter the ranks of 
the defenders of the country, or to labour on 
the fortifications which the defences rendered 
necessary. All these calls were willingly 
obeyed. The Spanish soldiery, wherever 
situated, turned invariably to the side of the 
country, and the insurrection had not broken 
out many days, when the whole nation as¬ 
sumed a formidable aspect of general and per¬ 
manent resistance. Let us, in the mean time, 
advert to the conduct of Napoleon. 

That crisis, of which Buonaparte had ex¬ 
pressed so much apprehension in his pro¬ 
phetic letter to Murat—^the commencement of 
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that war, which was to be so long in arriving 
at a close—ha%i taken place in the streets 
of Madrid on the second of blay; and the 
slaughter of the inhabitants, with the subse- 
^ quent executions by the orders of Murat, had 
given the signal for the popular fermentation 
throughout Spain, wliich soon attained the 
extent we have just described. 

The news arrived at Bayonne on the 5th 
May, the very day on which the weak old 
king surrendered his regal rights to Napo¬ 
leon ; and the knowledge that blood had been 
spilled became an, additional reason for urging 
Ferdinand to authenticate that cession. To 
force forward the transaction without a mo¬ 
ment's delay; to acquire a right such as he 
could insmntly luaUe use of as a pretext to 
employ his superior force and disciplined 
army, became now a matter of the last im¬ 
portance; and Cevallos avers, that, in order to 
overcome Ferdinand’s repugnance, Napoleon 
used language of the most violent kind, com¬ 
manding his captive to chuse betwixt death 
and a(*qiiiesccnce in his pleasure. The French 
Emperor succeeded in this point, as we have 
already shown, and he now proceeded to the 
execution of his ultimate purpose, without 
condescending to notice that the people of 
Spain were a party concerned in this change 
of rulers, and that they were in arms in all her 
provinces for the purpose of opposing it. 
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To the French public, the insun^ection of 
Madrid was described as a |pere popular ex¬ 
plosion, although, perhaps for the purpose of 
striking terror, the numbers of the Spanish 
who fell were exaggerated from a few hun¬ 
dreds to «some thousands of the worst dis¬ 
posed wretches of the capital,» whose destruc¬ 
tion w'as stated to he matter of joy and congra¬ 
tulation to all good citizens. On the yet more 
formidable insurrections through Spain in 
general, the Moniteur observed an absolute 
silence, it appeared as if the French troops 
had been everywhere received by the Spanish 
people as liberators; and as if the proud na¬ 
tion, which possessed so many ages of fame, 
was waiting her doom from the pleasure of 
the French Emperor, with the same passive 
spirit exhibited by the humbled republics of 
Venice or Genoa. 

Buonaparte proceeded on the same plan of 
disguise, and >,eemed himself not to notice 
those signs of general resistance which he 
took care to conceal from the public. Wc 
have already mentioned the proceedings of tlie 
Assembly of Notables, whom be affected tu 
consider as the representatives of the Spanish 
nation, though summoned by a foreign prince, 
meeting within a foreign land, and possess!rrg 
no powers of delegation enabling them, under 
any legal form, to dispose of the rights of the 
meanest hamlet in Spain. Joseph, who ar- 
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rived at Bayonne on the fifth of June, ^vas 
rcco(];nized hy these obsequious personages; 
received their homage; agreed to guarantee 
their new constitution, and promised happi¬ 
ness to Spain, while he only alluded to the 
existence of discontents in that kingdom, by 
expressing his intention to remain ignorant 
of the particulars of such ephemeral disturb¬ 
ances. 

At length Napoleon, who had convoked 
this compliant body, thought proper to give 
them audience before their return to their 
own country. It is said he was tired of a 
farce to which few were disposed to give any 
weight or consequence. At least he was so 
much embarrassed hy a consciousness of the 
wide distinction bet\veeii the real condition in 
which he was plu(!ed, and that which he was 
desirous of being thought to hold, that he lost, 
on this occasion, his usual presence of mind ; 
was embarrassed ill his manner; repeated from 
time to time phrases which had neither mean¬ 
ing nor propriety; and took a brief adieu of 
his astonished audience, who were surprised 
to see how much the consciousness of the 
evil part he was acting had confused his usual 
audacity of assertion, and checked the fluency 
of his general style of elocution. 

The brothers then parted, and Joseph pre¬ 
pared to accomplish the destinies shaped out 
for him by his brother, while Napoleon re- 
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turned to the capital of his augmented empire. 
The former did not travel fast or far, although 
the Moniteurs announced nothing save the 
general joy testified by the Spaniards at his 
reception, and the serenades performed by 
the natives on their guitars from night till 
morning under the windows of their new 
sovereign. The sounds by which he was in 
reality surrounded were of a sterner and 
more warlike character. The tidings of in¬ 
surrection, imperfectly heard and reluctantly 
listened to, on the northern side of the Pyre¬ 
nees, were renewed with astounding and over¬ 
powering reiteration, as the intrusive king 
approached the scene of his proposed usuip- 
ation. He was in the condition of the hunts¬ 
man, who, expecting that the tiger is at his 
mercy, and secured in the toils, has the un¬ 
pleasing surprise of finding him free, and irri¬ 
tated to frenzy. It was judged proper, as 
Joseph possessed no talents of a military order, 
that he should remain at Vittoria until the inea- 
sures adopted by his brother's generals might 
secure him a free and safe road to the c:apital. 
It is singular, that the frontier town which 
thus saw his early hesitation at entering upon 
bis undertaking, was also witness to its final 
and disgraceful conclusion, by the final defeat 
which lie received there in 1 8 1 3. * 

No doubts or forebodings attended the re¬ 
turn of Napoleon to Paris. The eyes of the 
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French were too much dazzled by the splen¬ 
did acquisition to the Great Empire, which 
was supposed to have been secured by the 
measures taken at Bayonne, to permit them 
|o examine the basis of violence and injustice 
on which it was to be founded. The union 
of France and Spain, under kindred monarchs, 
had been long accounted the masterpiece of 
Louis XlV.’s policy; and the French now saw 
it, to outward appearance, on the point of 
accomplishment, at the simple wish of the 
wonderful man who had erected France into 
the Mistress of the World, and whose vigour 
in forming plans for her yet augmenting gran¬ 
deur >vas only equalled by the celerity with 
which they were carried into execution. 

Buonaparte had indeed availed himself to 
the utmost of that i/ft of seducing and acting 
upon tlie imagination of the French people, in 
which he accused the Dii'ectory of being defi¬ 
cient. He had strung the popular feeling in such 
a iiiaimer, tl>at it was sure to respond to almost 
every note which he chose to strike upon it. 
The love of national glory, in itself a praise¬ 
worthy attribute, becomes a vice when it rests 
on success accomplished by means inconsist¬ 
ent with honour and integrity. These un¬ 
favourable parts of the picture he kept in 
shade, while, as an artful picture-dealer, he 
threw the full lights on those which announc¬ 
ed the augmented giundeur and happiness of 
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France. The nation, always willing listeners 
to their own praises, were contented to see 
with the eyes of their mler; and at no period 
in his life did Buonaparte appear to be in such 
a genuine degree the pride and admiration of 
France as when returning lErom Bayonne, after 
having, in his attempt to seize upon the crown 
of Spain, perpetrated a very great crime, and 
at the same time committed an egregious folly. 

The appearance of brilliant success, how¬ 
ever, had its usual effect upon the multitude. 
In his return through Pau, Toulouse, Mont- 
auban, and the other towns in that district, 
the Emperor was received w^ith the honours 
due to a derai-god. Their antique and gloomy 
streets were arched over with laurels, and 
strewed with flowers; the external walls of 
their houses were covei^ with tapestry, rich 
hangings, and splendid paintings; the popu¬ 
lation crowded to meet the Emperor, and tlie 
mayors, or prefects, could scarce And lan¬ 
guage enough to exaggerate what was the ac¬ 
tual prevailing tone of admiration towards 
Napoleon^s person. Bordeaux alone exhibit¬ 
ed a melancholy and silent appearance. But 
Nantes and Lia Vendee, so distinguished as 
faithful to the Bourbon cause, seemed to join 
in the general feelings of the period; and the 
population of these countries rushed to con¬ 
gratulate him, who had with a strong hand 
plucked from the throne the last reigning 
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branch of that inustrioni hotue. The gods, 
says a heathon poet, fre^ently punish the 
folly of mortals ^ |^nthig tiuksr o^n ill- 
chosen ivishes. m*HSh ppasant they 

•who rejoieod in the saetnlpK ad^omtion of 
Spam to tllaflrenda^ltQpii^ cmM hot foresee 
that it was to cost "^Ims Of a million of 
Frenchmen; andhdjphO^^ congra¬ 

tulations was totally amatmre, that he hadbeen 

hkAowO foot the mine by which 
he was finally txslap'dOttroyod. 
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CHAPTER yill. 

' ' 7» 

Plans of Defmee of tbie Spanish Jnntas*^efeated by the 
ardour of the In8i|(|^etioxiatf iArmies.-—Cruelty of the 
French Troops, and iAvet'eriicy of the Spaniards.—Suc> 
cesses of the Invaders.—-Defeat pf Bio Secco.—Exult¬ 
ation of Napoleon.—Joseph enters Madrid—llis recep¬ 
tion.—^Duhesme compelled to retreat to Barcelona, 
and Moncey from before Valencia.—Defeat of Dupont 
by Castanos at Baylen—His Army surrenders Prisoners 
of War.—Effects of this Victory and Capitulation.— 
Unreasonable expectations of the British Public.—Jo¬ 
seph leaves Madrid, and retires to Vittoria.—^Defence 
of Zaragossa. 

Surrounded by insurrectioD, as we have 
stated them to be, the French generals wlio 
had entered Spain entertained no fear but 
that the experience of their superiority in 
military skill and discipline would soon teach 
the Spaniards the folly of their iinayailing 
resistance. The invading armies were no 
longer commanded by Murat, who had re¬ 
turned to France, to proceed from thence to 
take possession of the throne of Naples, va¬ 
cant by the promotion of Joseph, as in earlier 
life he might have attained a higher step of 
military rank, In consequence of regimental 
succession. Savary, who had, as we have 
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seen, a principal share in directing Ferdinand's 
mind towards the £fttal journey to Bayonne, 
remained in command at Madrid, and endea¬ 
voured, by a general system of vigorous effort 
in various directions, to put an end to the 
insurrection, which Had now'become general 
wherever the French did not possess such pre¬ 
ponderating armed force, as rendered opposi¬ 
tion impossible. We can but hintat the character 
which the war assumed even at the outset, 
and touch generally upon its more imporUknt 
incidents. 

The Spanish Juntas had wisely recommend¬ 
ed to their countrymen to avoid general en¬ 
gagements,—to avail themselves of the diffi¬ 
culties of various kinds which their country 
presents to an army of invaders,—to operate 
upon the flanks, the rear, and the communica¬ 
tions of the French,—and to engage the ene¬ 
my ill a war of posts, in which courage and 
natural instinct bring the native sharp-shooter 
more upon a* level with the trained and prac¬ 
tised soldier, than the professors of military 
tactics are at all times willing to admit. But 
although this plan was excellently laid down, 
and in part adhered to, in which case it seldom 
failed to prove successful, yet on many occa¬ 
sions it became impossible for the Spanish 
leaders to avoid more general actions, in 
which defeat and loss were usually inevitable. 
The character of the insurrectionary armies, 
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or rather of the masses of armed citizens so 
called, led to many fatal errors of this kind. 
They vrere confident in their own numbers 
and courage, in proportion to their ignorance 
of the superiority which disdpline, the pos* 
session of cavalry and artillery, and the power 
of executing combined and united movements, 
must always bestow upon regular forces. They 
were also impatient of the miseries necessarily 
brought upon the country by a protracted and 
systematic war of mere defence, and not 
less unwilling to bear the continued privations 
to which they themselves were exposed. On 
some occasions, opposition on the part of 
tlieir officers to their demand of being led 
against the enemy, to put an end, as they 
hoped, to the war. by one brave blow, was 
construed into cowardice or treachery; and 
falling under the suspicion of either, was a 
virtual sentence of death to the suspected 
person. Sometimes, also, these insurrec¬ 
tionary bodies were forced to a general action, 
which they would willingly have avoided, 
either by want of provisions, with which they 
were indifferently supplied at all times, or by 
the superior manoeuvres of a skilful enemy. 
In most of the actions which took place from 
these various causes, the French discipline 
effectually prevailed over the undisciplined 
courage of the insurgents, and the patriots 
were defeated with severe loss. 
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On these occasions, the cruelty of the con¬ 
querors too frequently sullied their victory, 
and materially injured, the cause in which it 
was gained. Affecting to consider the Spa- 
hiards, who appeared in ahns to oppose a 
foreign yoke and an intrusive king, as rebels 
taken in the feet, the ptrisbners who fell into 
the hands of the French were subjected to 
inilitaiy execution; and the villages where they 
had met with opposition were dclivere<^p 
to the licentious fury of the soldier, who spare|||^ 
neither sex nor age. The French perhaps 
remembered, that some such instances of san¬ 
guinary severity, in the commencement of the 
Italian campaigns, had compelled the insur¬ 
gents of Lombardy <0 lay down their arms, 
and secured the advantages which Napoleon 
had gained by the defeat of the Austrian 
forces. But in Spain the result was extremely 
different. Every atrocity of this kind was a 
new injury to be avenged, and was resented as 
such by a ifation at no time remarkable for 
forgiveness of wrongs. The*sick, the wounded, 
the numerous stragglers of the French army, 
were, when they fell into the hands of the 
.Spaniards, which frequently happened, treated 
with the utmost barbarity; and this retaliation 
hardening the heart, and inflaming the pas¬ 
sions of cither party, as they suffered by it in 
turn, the war assumed a savage, bloody, and 
atrocious character, which seemed to have fur 
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its object not the subjection, but the exter¬ 
mination of tlie vanquished. 

The character of the country, very unfa¬ 
vourable to the French mode of supporting 
their troops at the expense of the districts 
through which they marched, added to the in¬ 
veteracy of the struggle. Some parts of Spain 
are uo doubt extremely fertile, but there are 
also immense tracts of barren plains, or unpro- 


duative mountains, which afford but a scanty 
g^i^port to the inhabitants themselves, and are 
totally inadequate to supply the additional 


wants of an invading army. In such districts 


the marauders, to be successful in their task of 


collecting provisions, had to sweep a large tract 
of country on each side of the line of march, 
—an operation the inore difficult and danger¬ 
ous, that though tlie principal high-roads 
through Spain are remarkably good, yet the 
lateral communications connecting them with 
the countries which they traverse arc of the 
worst possible description, and'equally sus¬ 
ceptible of being defended by posts, protected 
by ambuscades, or altogether broken up, and 
rendered impervious to an invader. Hence 
it was long since said by Henry IV., that if a 
general invaded Spain with a small army, he 
must be defeated—if with a large one, he 
must be starved; and the gigantic undertaking 
of Buonaparte appeared by no means unlikely 
to fuil, either from the one or the other reason. 
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At the first movement of the French co¬ 
lumns into the provinces 'which were in insur¬ 
rection, victory seemed everywhere to follow 
the invaders. ' Lef^bvreDesnouettes defeated 
•the Spaniards in Arragon on the 9th of June; 
General Bessieres heat the insurgents in many 
partial actions in the ^i^e nionth, kept Na¬ 
varre and Biscay in suhjectron, and overawed 
the insurgents in Old Castile. These, how¬ 
ever, were hut petty advantages, compared to 
that which he obtained, in a pitched battle, 
over two united armies of the Spaniards, con¬ 
sisting of the forces of Castile and Leon, joined 
to those of Galicia. 

The first of tliese armies was commanded 
by Cuesta, described, by Southey, as a brave 
old man, energetic, hasty, and headstrong, in 
whose resolute, untractable, and decided tem¬ 
per, the elements of tlie Spanish cliaracter 
W'ere strongly marked. His army was full of 
zeal, but iii other respects in such a state of 
iiisiiJ)ordin«rtion, that they had recently mur¬ 
dered one of the general officers against whom 
they harboured some rashly-adopted suspi- • 
i'ions of treachery. The Galician army was in 
the same disorderly condition; and they also 
bad publicly torn to pieces their general, Fi- 
laiigieri, upon no further apparent cause of 
suspicion than that he had turned his thoughts 
rather to defensive than offensive operations. 
Blake, a good soldier, who enjoyed the confi- 
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dence of the army, but whose military talents 
were not of the first order, succeeded Filan- 
gieri in his dangerous command, and having 
led his Galician levies to form a junction with 
Guesta, they now proceeded together towards 
Burgos. The two generals differed materially 
in opinion. Guesta, though he had previously 
suffered a defeat from the French near Gabe- 
zon, was for hazarding the event of a battle, 
moved probably by the difficulty of keeping 
together and maintaining their disorderly 
forces; while Blake, dreading the superiority 
of the French discipline, deprecated the risk 
of a general action. Bessi^res left them no 
choice on the subject. He came upon them, 
when posted near Medina del Rio Secco, 
where, on the 14th July, the combined armies 
of Galicia and Castile received the most cala¬ 
mitous defeat which the Spaniards liad yet 
sustained. The patriots fought most bravely, 
and it was said more than twenty thousand 
slain were buried on the field of battle. 

Napoleon received the news of this victory 
with exultation. « It ]s,» he said, « the battle 
of Villa Viciosa. Bessieres lias put the crown 
on Joseph's head. The Spaniards,!) he added, 
a have now perhaps fifteen thousand men left, 
with some old blockhead at their head;—the 
resistance of the Peninsula is ended.» In fact 
the victory of Medina del Uio Secco made the 
way open for Joseph to advance from Villcvia 
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to Madrid, ivhere he arrived viithout molest¬ 
ation. lie entered the capital in state, but 
without receiving any popular greetings, save 
what llie municipal authorities found them- 
* selves compelled to offer. The money which 
was scattered amongst the populace was pick¬ 
ed up by tht French alone, and by the French 
alone were the theatres filled which had been 
tlirown open to the public in honour of their 
new prince. 

In the mean time, however, the advantages 
obtained by Bessieres in Castile seemed fast in 
the course of being oiitbalanc'cd by the losses 
which the French sustained in the other pro¬ 
vinces. Duhesme with those troops which 
had so treacherously possessed thcinselvcs of 
Btirceloiia and Figueras, eeenis, at the outset, 
to have entertained little doubt of being able, 
ijol only to maiiUain hiinself in Catalonia, but 
evt*n to send troops to assist in the subjugation 
of Vaieni'ia and Arragoii. But the Catalonians 
are, and Jufve always been, a warlike people, 
addicted to the use of the gun, and iiatumlly 
disposed, like the Tyrolese, to act as sharp¬ 
shooters. Cudismayed by several partial losses, 
they made good the strong mountain-pass 
of Bruch and other defiles, and, after vanous 
actions, compelled the French general to re¬ 
treat towards Barcelona, with a loss both of 
men and ehiiracter. 

An expedition undertaken by Marshal Mon- 
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cey against Valencia v/n^ marked >vith deeper 
disaster. He obtained successes, indeed, OYcr 
the insurgents as he advanced towards tlie 
city; but when he ventured an attack on the 
place itself, in hopes of carrying it by a sudden 
effort, lie was o}>posed by all the energy of a 
genera] po[)ii]ar defence. The citizens rushed 
to man the walls,—the monks, with a sword in 
one hand and a ciucifix in the other, encou¬ 
raged them to fight, in the name of God and 
their king,—the very women mingled in the 
combat,hriugingamniiiiiitionand refreshments 
to the coinhatants. £\ ery attempt to penetrate 
into tlie city was found unavailing; and Mon- 
eey, disappointed of meeting with the rein- 
forcennmts which Diihesine was to have dis- 
patc'hed him from l^ircelona, was obliged to 
abandon his enterprise, and to retreat, not 
without being severely harassed, towards the 
fiiain freneh army, which occii)>led Old and 
?iew Castile. 

It was not common in Napoleon's wars for 
Ins troops and generals to he thus discon(*ert- 
cd, foiled, and obliged to abandon a jnirpose 
which they had adopted. But a worse and 
moie decisive fate was to attend the division 
of Dupont, than the disappointments and losses 
which Duhesiiie had experienced in Catalonia, 
and Moncey before Valencia. 

So early as Murat's liist oeenpation of 
Madrid, he had dispatched Dupont, an oOievr 
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of high reputation, towards Cadiz, of which 
he named him governor. This attempt to 
secure tliat important city, and protect the 
Fr(*iich fleet which lay in its harbours, seems 
*to have been judged by Napoleon premature, 
probably because he was desirous to leave the 
passage open for Charles IV. to have made his 
escape from Cadiz to South America, in case 
he should so determine. Dupont s march, 
therefore, was countermanded, and he re¬ 
mained stationary at Toledo, until tlie dispo¬ 
sition of the Andalusians, and of tiie inhabit¬ 
ants of Cadiz, showing itself iittcrl]^ iiiiniual to 
the French, he once more recei\cd orders to 
advance at all risks, and secure that important 
sea|iort, with the French s(|uadion which was 
Ijing tluTc. I’he French {jcneral moved for¬ 
ward accordingly, travelsed the thaiii of wild 
nionntains called Sierra Morena, which the 
tale of (icrvaiites has rendered ihissiial, lorced 
the passage of the river (hiadaJqniser at the 
bridge of Arcolea, adsanced to, and subdued 
the aii(‘icnt town of Cordova. 

Dupont had thus reached the frontiers of 
Andalusia; hut the fate of Cadiz was already 
decided. That rich cfuninercial city hud em- 
hrace«l the patriotic cause, and the French 
.squadron was in the hands of the Spaniards; 
Seville was in complete insurrection, and its 
Junta, the most activeinthe kingdom of Spain, 
were organizing large forces, and adding them 
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daily to a regular body of ten thousand men, 
under General Gastanos, which had occupied 
the camp of St Roque, near Gibraltar. 

If Dupont had ventured onward in the state 
in which matters were, he would have rushed 
on too unequal odds. On the other hand, his 
situation at Cordova, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood, w'as precarious. He was divided from 
the main French army by the Sierra Morena, 
the passes of which were infested, and might 
almost he said to be occupied, by the insur¬ 
gent mountaineers; and he was exposed to be 
attacked by the Andalusian army, so soon as 
their general might think them adequate to the 
task. Dupont solicited reinforcements, there¬ 
fore, as well from Portugal as from the French 
army in the Castiles,; such reinforcements be¬ 
ing absolutely necessary, not merely to his ad¬ 
vancing into Andalusia, but to his keeping his 
ground, or even effecting a safe retreat. Ju- 
not, who commanded in Portugal, occupied at 
once by the insurrection of the natives of that 
country, and by the threatened descent of the 
English, was, as we shall hereafter sec, in no 
situation to spare Dupont the succours he de¬ 
sired. But two brigades, under Generals Vedel 
and Gobert, joined Dupont from Castile, after 
experiencing some loss of rather an ominous 
character, for it could ueitlior be returned nor 
avenged,from iheaimcd penMantry of the Sierra* 
These reinforcemeuts augmented Dupont's 
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division to twenty thousand men, a force 
which was thouglit adequate to strike a deci¬ 
sive blow in Andalusia, providing Castanos 
could be brought to hazard a general action. 
Dupont accordingly put himself in motion, oc¬ 
cupied Baylen and La Carolina in Andalusia, 
and took" by storm the old Moorish town of 
Jaen. The sagacious old Spanish general had 
in the mean time been bringing his new levies 
into order, and the French, after they had pos¬ 
sessed themselves of Jaen, were surprised to 
find themselves attacked there with great vi¬ 
gour and by superior forces, which compelled 
them, after a terrible resistance, to evacuate 
the place and retire to Baylen. From thence, 
Dupont wrote dispatches to Savary at Madrid, 
stating the difficulties of his situation. His 
men, he said, had no supplies of bread, save 
from the corn which they reaped, grinded, and 
baked with their own hands—the peasants, 
who were wont to perform the country labour, 
had left their harvest-work to take up arms— 
the insurgents were becoming daily more au¬ 
dacious—they were assuming the offensive,' 
and strung reinforcements were necessary to 
enable hijn either to maintain his ground, or 
do any thing considerable to annoy the enemy. 
These dispatches fell into the hands of Gas- 
tanos, who acted upon the information they 
afforded. 

On the 16th July, two large divisions of 
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the Spaniards attacked the French on different 
points, and, dislodging them from Haylen, 
drove them back on Menjibar; while Castanos, 
at the head of a large force, overawed Dupont, 
and prevented his moving to the assistance of 
his generals of brigade, one of whom, Gobert, 
was killed in the action. On the night of the 
i8th, another battle commenced, by an at¬ 
tempt on the part of the French to recover 
Baylen. The troops on both sides fought des- 
pei-ately, but the Spaniards, conscious that suc¬ 
cours were at no great distance, made good 
their defence of the village. The action con¬ 
tinued the greater part of the day, when, after 
an honourable attempt to redeem the victory, 
by a desperate charge at,the head of all his 
forces, Dupont found him.^clf defeated on all 
points, and so inclosed by the superior force 
of the Spaniards, as rendered his retreat im¬ 
possible. lie had no resource except capitu¬ 
lation. He was coiii[)ellcd to surrender him¬ 
self, and the troops under his iimuediate com¬ 
mand, prisoners of war. But, for the division 
of Vedel, which had not been engaged, and 
was less hard pressed than the other, it was 
stipulated, that they should be sent back to 
France in Spanish vessels. This part of the 
convention of Baylen was afterwards broken 
by the Spaniards, and the whole of the French 
army were detained close prisoners. They 
were led to this act of bad faith, partly by an 
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opinion that the French generals had been too 
cunning for Gastaiios in the conditions they 
obtained, —partly from the false idea, that the 
perfidy with which they had acted towards 
Spain dispensed with the obligations of keep¬ 
ing terms with them,—and partly at the insti¬ 
gation of Morla, the successor of the unhappy 
Solano, who scrupled not to recommend to his 
countrymen tliat sacrifice of honour to inte¬ 
rest, which he himself afterwards practised, 
in abandoning the cause of his country for that 
of the intrusive king. 

The battle and subsequent capitulation of 
Baylen was in itself a very great disaster, the 
most important which had befallen the French 
arms since the star of Buonaparte arose,—the 
furcce CaudimCy as he himself called it, of his 
military history. More than three thousand 
Frenchmen had been lost in the action,—se¬ 
venteen thousand had surrendered them¬ 
selves,—Andalusia, the richest part of Spain, 
was freed frpm the French armies,—and the 
wealthy cities of Seville and Cadiz had leisure 
to employ a numerous force of trained popu¬ 
lation, and their treasures, in support of the 
national cause. Accordingly, the tidings which 
Napoleon received while at Bordeaux, filled 
him with an agitation similar to that of the 
Uoinaii Emperor, when he demanded from 
Varus his lost legions. But the grief and an¬ 
xiety of Buonaparte was better founded than 
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that of Augjustiis. The latter lost only sol¬ 
diers, 'whose loss might be supplied; but the 
battle of Baylen dissolved that idea of invinci¬ 
bility attached to Napoleon and his fortunes, 
which, like a talisman, bad so often palsied 
the councils and disabled the exertions of his 
enemies, who felt, in opposing him, as if they 
were predestined victims,struggling against the 
dark current of Destiny itself. The whole 
mystery, too, and obscurity, in which Buona¬ 
parte had involved the affairs of Spain, con¬ 
cealing the nature of the interest which he held 
in that kingdom, and his gigantic plan of an¬ 
nexing it to his empire, were at once dispelled. 
The tidings of Dupont's surrender operated 
like a whirlwind on the folds of a torpid mist, 
and showed to all Europe, what Napoleon 
most desired to conceal,—that he was engaged 
in a national conflict of a kind so doubtful, 
that it had commenced by a very great loss on 
the side of France; and that he was thus en¬ 
gaged purely by his own unprirn^ipled ambi¬ 
tion. That his arpiies could be defeated, and 
brought to the necessity of surrendering, was 
now evident to Spain and to Europe. The 
former gathered courage to persist in an un¬ 
dertaking so hopefully begun, while nations, 
now under the French domination, caught 
hope for themselves while they watched the 
struggle; and the spell being broken which 
had rendered them submissive to their fate, 
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they cherished the prospect of speedily emu¬ 
lating]; the contest, which they at present only 
witnessed. 

Yet were these inspiriting consequences of 

jihe victoi'v of Gastanos attended with some 
•! 

counterbalancing inconveniences, both as the 
event affected the Spaniards themselves, and 
the other nations of Europe, ft fostered in 
the ranks of Spain their national vice, an ex¬ 
cess of presumption and confidence in their 
own valour; useful, perhaps, so far as it gives 
animation in the moment of battle, but most 
hazardous when it occasions inattention to the 
previous precautions which are always neces¬ 
sary to secure victoiy, and w hich were so often 
neglected in the Spanish armies. In short, 
while tlie success at Uayl^ii induced the Spa¬ 
niards to reject the advice of experience and 
skill, when to follow it might have seemed to 
entertain a doubt of the Ibi'tiines of Spain, it 
eiirouraged also the most unreasonable expec¬ 
tations in the other countries of Europe, and 
especially in GreatBritain, where men’s wislies 
in a favourite cause are so easily converted 
into hopes. Without observing the various 
concurrences of circumstances w'hich had con¬ 
tributed to the victory of Baylen, they consi¬ 
dered it as a scene which might easily be re¬ 
peated elsewhere, w'henever the Spaniards 
should display the same energy; and thus, be- 
can.‘;e the patriots had achieved one great and 

9 - 
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difficult task, they expected from them on all 
occasions, not miracles only, but sometimes 
even impossibilities. When these unreason¬ 
able expectations ivere found groundless, the 
politicians who had entertained them were so 
much chagrined and disappointed, that, hur* 
rying into the opposite extreme, they became 
doubtful either of the zeal of the Spanish na¬ 
tion ill the cause for which they were fighting, 
or tlieir power of maintaining an effectual re¬ 
sistance. And thus, to use the scriptural 
phrase, the love of many waxed cold, and men 
of a desponding spirit were inclined to wish 
the aid of Britain withdrawn from a contest 
which they regarded as hopeless, and that 
those supplies should he discontinued, on 
which its maintenance in a great measure de¬ 
pended. 

'Jhe event of Bayien was not known at 
Madrid till eight or ten days after it had taken 
place; but when it arrived, Joseph Buona¬ 
parte, the intrusive king, plainly -^iaw that the 
capita] Avas no longer a safe residence for him, 
and prepared for his retreat. He generously 
gave leave to the individuals composing his 
administration, cither to follow his fortunes, 
or to lake the natioual side, if they preferred 
it; and, leaving Madrid,againretired to Vlttoria, 

where, secured by a French garrison, and at 
no great distance from the frontier, he might 
in salcty abide the events of the war. 
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Another memorable achievement of the 
Spanish conflict, which served perhaps better 
than even the victory of Baylen to evince 
the character of the resistance offered to the 
bVcnch, was the immortal defence of Zara- 
gossa, the capital of Arragon. This ancient 
city was defenceless, excepting for the old 
Gothic, or Roman or Moorish wall, of ten feet 
high, by which it is surrounded, and which is 
ill most places a mere curtain, without flankers 
or returning angles of any kind. Its garrison 
consisted chiefly of the citizens of the place; 
and its governor, a young nobleman, called 
Don Joseph Palafox, who was chosen captain- 
general because he happened to be in the 
vicinity, had hitherto been only distinguished 
by tlfe share he had talu^n in the frivolous 
gaieties of the court. The city thus possess¬ 
ing no important advantages of defence, and 
the French general in Arragon, Lef^bvre 
Desnouettes, having defeated such of the in¬ 
surgents as had shown themselves in the field, 
he conceived he had only to advance, in seen 
rity of occupying the capital of the province. • 
Rut there never was on earth a defence in whicdi 
the patriotic courage of the defenders sustain¬ 
ed so long, and baffled so effectually, the 
assaults of an enemy provided with all those 
military advantages, of which they themselves 
were totally destitute. 

On the 1 r)th of June, the French attempted 
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to carry the place by a coup-de-main^ in which 
they failed with great Io9S> On the 27th, re¬ 
inforced and supplied with a train of mortars, 
they made a more regular effort, and suc¬ 
ceeded in getting possession of a suburb, call¬ 
ed the Terrero. They then began to invest 
the place more closely, showered bombs on 
its devoted edifices, and amid the conflagra¬ 
tion occasioned by these missiles of destruc¬ 
tion, atteiJi])tcd to force the gates of the city 
at different ]>olnts. All the Zaragossians nished 
to man their defences—condition, age, even 
sex, made no difference: the monks fought 
abreast with the laity, and several >\oinen 
showed mure than masculine (courage. 

Lefebvre was incensed bv a defence of a 

mi 

place, winch, according to all coininon fiiles, 
was untenable. He forgot the rules of war in 
his turn, and exposed liis troops to immense 
loss by repeatedly attempting to carry the 
place at the bayonet's point. Meanwhile am¬ 
munition ran scarce—hut the citizens con¬ 
trived to manufacture gunpowder in consi¬ 
derable quantities. Famine came—its pres¬ 
sure v\'as submitted to. Sickness thinned the 
ranks of the defenders—those who survived 
willingly performed the duly of the absent. 
It was in vain that the large convent of Santa 
Engracia, falling into the hands of the be¬ 
siegers, enabled them to push their posts into 
the town itself. The French general an- 
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iiounced this success in a celebrated sum¬ 
mons :— « Santa Engracia—Capitulation.» 
n/aragossa—^>var to the knife's blade,» was 
the equally laconic answer. The threat was 
made {;;ood —the citizens fought from street 
to street, from house to house, from chamber 
to chamber—the contending parties often oc¬ 
cupied different apartments of the same house 
—the passages which connected them were 
choked w'ith dead. After this horrid contest 
had ('onliniicd for several weeks, the gallant 
defence of /aragossa excited at once the cou- 
tage and svinpatliy of thosC who shared the 
sentiments of its heroic garrison and edtizens, 
and a considerable reinforcenieiit was thrown 
info the place in tim heginning of August. 
After lliis the ca’iizeiis hi‘g,aji to jjain ground in 
all their skirini.Nhe." with the invaders; the 
news of Dupont's suiTcnder hi'caine publicly 
known, and Lefebvrc, on the 8th of August, 
judged it most prudent to evacuate the quarter 
of the city which he possessed, lie blew up 
the churcli of Santa Eiigracia, and set fire to 
•several of the houses which he had gained, 
and finally retreated from the city which had 
so valiantly resisted his arms. 

The spirit of indomitable courage which 
the Spaniards manifested on this occasion has 
perhaps no equal in history, excepting the 
defence of Kumantium ])y their ancestors. It 
served, even more than the victo!'j’ of Ilaylen, 
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to extend hope and confidence in the patriotic 
cause; and the country which had produced 
such men as Palafox and his followers was, 
with much show of probability, declared un¬ 
conquerable. 

It is now necessary to trace the effects 
which this important revolution produced, as 
well in England, as in the Portuguese part of 
the Penjnsula. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

2k'a1 of Britain with reo[ard to the Spanish 5tru{![(];1e—^It is 
resolved to send an Expedition to PoriU(jal.—^Retro¬ 
spect of what had passed in that Country.—Portuguese 
Assembly of Notables summoned to Bayonne—Their 
Singular Audience of nuuiiapartc.—Effects of the Spa¬ 
nish Success on Portugal.—Sir Arthur Wellesley—His 
Character as a General—Dispatched at the head of the 
Expedition to Portugal-^Attacks and defeats the French 
at Rolissa.—The Insurrection becomes wide and gene¬ 
ral.—Battle and Victory of Vimeira.—Sir Harry Burrard 
Neale assumes the comtiiand, and frustrates the results 
proposed by Sir Arthur Wellesley from the Battle.— 
Sir Harry Burrard is superseded by Sir Hew Dalrymplc; 
so that the British Army has throe Generals within 
twenty-four hours.—Convention of Cintra—Its Unpo¬ 
pularity in England—A Court of Inquiry is held. 


There is nefthing more praiseworthy in the 
Hritish, or rather in the Eli{;lish character,— 
for it is tliey >vho in this respect give tone 
to the general feelings of the other two British 
nations,—than the noble candour with which, 
laying aside all petty and factious considera¬ 
tions, they have at all times united in the same 
spring-tide of sentiment, when the object [in 
question was in itself heart-stirring and ge¬ 
nerous. At no time was this ii iisun of 
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uient more universally felt and expressed, 
tlian when the news became general through 
Britain that the Spanish nation, the victim of 
an unparalleled process of treachery, had 
resolved to break through the toils by which 
they were inclosed, and vindicate their na¬ 
tional independence at the haEard of their 
lives. « The war,» says the’elegant histo¬ 
rian,' t9 whose labours we are so much in¬ 
debted in this part of our subject, « assumed 
a higher and holier character, and men looked 
to the issue with faith as well as hope.» Both 
these were tlie brighter that tliey seemed to 
have arisen out of the midnight of scepticism, 
coiK’crning the existence of public spirit in 
.Spain. I 

It became the universal wish of Britain, to 
afford tlie Spaniards every possible assistance 
in tlieir honourable struggle. Sheridan de- 
<‘lared, tliat the period had arrived for striking 
a decisive blow for the liberation of Europe; 
and another distinguished member of Opposi¬ 
tion, having expressed himself with more re¬ 
serve on the subject, found it necessary to ex¬ 
plain, that in doing so he disclaimed the thoughts 
of abandoning the heroic Spaniards to their 
fate. But it was with particular interest, that 
all lovers of their country listened to the manly 


' Southey’s Itislory of the Peninsular U'nr^ vol. I. p. 
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declaration of Mr Canning, in which, disclaim* 
ing the false and petty policy which made an 
especial object of what were called peculiarly 
British interests, he pledged himself, and the 
administration to which he belonged, for pur¬ 
suing such measures as might insure Spanish 
success, because it was that which, considering 
the cause in whidi he was embarked, compre¬ 
hended the essential interest not of England 
only, but of the world. The resolution to 
support Spain through the struggle, founded 
as it was on this broad and generous basis, 
met the universal approbation of the country. 

It remained only to inquire in what shape 
the succours of Britain should be invested, in 
order to render ihcftn most advantageous to 
the cause of Spanish independence. Most 
Spaniards seemed to concur with the deputies, 
who had been hastily dispatched to England 
by the Junta of the Asturias, in declining the 
assistance of an auxiliary army; «of inen,M 
they said, Spain had more than enough.» 
Arin.s, aininiinitiou, and clbthiug, were sent, 
therefore, with a liberal and unsparing profu¬ 
sion; and military officers of skill and ex¬ 
perience were dispatched, to assist where 
their services could be useful to tlie insurgents. 
The war with Spain was declared at an end, 
and the Spanish prisoners, freed from confine¬ 
ment, clotlied, and regaled at the exj>en$e of 
VOL. VI. 10 
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the English, were returned to their country in 
a sort of triumph. 

The conduct of the Spaniards in declining 
the aid of British troops, partly perhaps arose 
out of that overweening confidence which has 
been elsewhere noted as their great national 
foible, and might be partly justified by the 
difficulty of combining the operations of a 
body of native insurgents with regular forces, 
consisting of foreigners, professing a diffe¬ 
rent religion, and speaking another language. 
These objections, however, did not apply with 
the same force to Portugal, where the sub- 
jecaed state of die country did not permit their 
national pride, though not inferior to that of 
the Spaniards, to assume so high a tone; and 
where, from long ^'alliance, the English, in 
despite of their being foreigners and heretics, 
were ever regarded with favour. It was, 
therefore, resolved 10 send an expedition, con¬ 
sisting of a considerable body of troops, to 
assist in the emancipation of Portugal, an 
operation for which the progress of the Spa¬ 
nish insurrection rendered the time favour¬ 
able. 

We left Portugal under the provisional com¬ 
mand of General Junot, described by Napo¬ 
leon himself as one whose vanity was only 
equalled by his rapacity, and who conducted 
himself like a tyrant over the unresisting na- 
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lives, from whom he levied the most intoler¬ 
able exactions. 

* 

There is no access to know in what manner 
Napoleon intended to dispose of this ancient 
kingdom. The partition treaty executed at 
Fontainebleau, which had been made the 
pretext of occupying Portugal, had never been 
in reality designed to regulate its destinies, 
and was neglected on all sides, as much as 
if it never had existed. Buonaparte subse¬ 
quently seems to have entertained some idea 
of new-modelling the kingdom, which caused 
him to summon together at Bayonne a Diet, 
or Assembly of Portuguese Notables, in order 
to give an ostensible authority to the change 
which he was about fo introduce. 

They met him there, adbording to the sum¬ 
mons; and, although their proceedings had 
no material consequences, yet, as narrated by 
the Abbe de Pradt, who was present on the 
occasion, tliey form too curious an illustration 
of Buonaparte's mind and manner to be omit¬ 
ted in this place. Having* heard with indif¬ 
ference an address pronounced by the Count 
de Lima, an ancient Portuguese noble, who 
was president of the deputation, Napoleon 
opened the business in this light and desultory, 
way:—a 1 hardly know what to make of you, 
gentlemen—it must depend on the events in 
Spain. And then, are you of consequence 
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sufficient to constitute a separate people?— 
have you enough of size to do so? Your 
prince has let himself be caiTied off to the 
Brazils by the English—he has committed a 
great piece of folly, and he will not he long 
in repenting of it. A prince,» he added, turn* 
ing gaily to the Abbe de Pradt, «is like a bi¬ 
shop—he ought to reside within his charge.» 
—Then again speaking to the Count de Lima, 
he asked what was the population of Portugal, 
answering, at the same time, his ow n question, 
«Two millions, is it?» 

« More than three, Sire,» replied the count. 

« Ah—I did not know that—And Lisbon— 
Are there one hundred and fifty thousand in¬ 
habitants?]’ 

A More tlian double that number, Sire.» 

« Ah—i was not aware of that.” 

Proceeding through several questions re¬ 
garding matters in which his inihrination did 
not seem more accuiate, he at length ap¬ 
proached the prime subject of the conference. 
« What do you wish to be, you Portuguese?* 
he said. «Do you desire to become Spa¬ 
niards?* TJiis question, even from ^iapoleon, 
roused the whole pride of the Portuguese; 
for it is well known with what ill-will and jea¬ 
lousy they regard the sister-country of the 
Peninsula, against whom they have so long 
preserved their independence. The Count 
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de TJma drew up his person to its full height, 
laid his hand on his sword, and answered the 
insulting demand hy a loud No, which re¬ 
sounded through the whole apartment. Buo¬ 
naparte was not offended, hut rather amused 
hy this trait of national character. He broke 
up the meeting without entering farther on 
the business for which it was summoned to¬ 
gether, and afterwards told those about his 
person, that the Count of Lima had treated 
him with a superb No. He even showed 
some personal favour to that high-spirited 
nobleman, but proceeded no further in his cor¬ 
respondence with the Portuguese deputies. 
The whole scene is curious, as serving to 
show how familiar the transference of allegi¬ 
ance, and idienation of sovereignty, was be¬ 
come to his mind, since, intUecase ofa kingdom 
like Portugal, of sonic impoitunce were even 
its ancient renown alone regarded, be could 
advance to the consideration of its future 
state with .^ich imperfect knowledge of its 
(rirciimstances, and so milch levity both of 
manner and of purpose. Kingdoms had be¬ 
come the cards, which he shuffled and dealt 
at his pleasure, with all the indifference of a 
practised gamester. The occasion he had for 
the sciwices of the Portuguese assembly of 
Notables passed away, and the deputies of 
whom it liad consisted were sent to Bordeaux, 
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where they resided in neglect and poverty 
until the general peace permitted them to 
return to Portugal^ 

Some hints in Buonaparte's letter to Murat, 
formerly quoted, might induce one to believe 
that the crown of the house of Braganza was 
meant to he transferred to his brows; hut he 
obtained that of Naples, and the fate of Por¬ 
tugal continued undetermined, when the con¬ 
sequences of the Spanish Revolution seemed 
about to put it beyond the influence of 
Napoleon. 

A movement so general as the revolution 
effected in Spain through all her provinces, 
could not fail to have a sympathetic effect on 
the sister kingdom of Povtugal, on whom the 
French yoke pressed so much more severely; 
not merely wounding the pride, and destroy¬ 
ing the independence of die country, but lead¬ 
ing to the plunder of its resources, and the 
maltreatment of the inhabitants. The spirit 
which animated the Spaniards soon showed 
itself among the l^ortuguese. Oporto, the 
second city in the kingdom, after a first at¬ 
tempt at insurrection, which the French, by 
aid of the timid local authorities, found them¬ 
selves able to suppress, made a second effort 
with better success, expelled the French from 
the city and the adjacent country, and placed 
themselves under the command of a pro¬ 
visional junta, at the bead of whom was the 
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Bishop of Oporto. The kindling fire flew 
right and left in every direction; and at length, 
wherever the French did not possess a strong 
and predominating armed force, the country 
.was in insurrection against them. This did 
not pass without much bloodshed. The 
French, under command of Loison, marched 
from the frontier fortress of Almeida, to sup¬ 
press the insurrection at Oporto; but General 
Silveyra, a Portuguese nobleman, who had 
put himself at the head of the armed popula¬ 
tion, managed so to harass the enemy's march, 
dial he was compelled to abandon his inten¬ 
tion, and return to Almeida, though his force 
amounted to four thousand men. At Beja, 
Leiria, Evora, and o|her places, the discipline 
of the French overcame tjie opposition of the 
citizens and peasantry; and, in order to sti'ike 
terror, the bloody hand of military execution 
was extended against the unfortunate towns 
and districts. But the inhumanity of the vic¬ 
tors only served to increase the numbers and 
the ferocity of their enemies. Men who had 
seen their houses burned, their vineyards torn 
up, their females violated, had no farther use 
of life save for revenge; and when either 
numbers, position, or other advantages, gave 
the Portuguese an opportunity, it was exer¬ 
cised with premeditated and relentless cruelty. 

Had Junot been able to employ his full force 
against the insurgents, it is likely that in so 
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narrow a country this miserable war might 
have been ended by the despotic effoits of 
irresistible military force. But the French 
general had apprehensions from another quar¬ 
ter, which obliged him to concentrate a con-, 
siderable part of his army, that might other¬ 
wise have been disposable for the total sub¬ 
jugation of Portugal. Britain, long excluded 
from the Continent, bad assumed, with regard 
to it, the attitude of the Grecian hero, who, 
with his lance pointed towards his enemy, 
surveys his armour of proof from head to foot, 
in hopes of discovering some rent or- flaw, 
through which to deal a wound. Junot Just¬ 
ly argued, that the condition of the Peninsula, 
more especially of Portu^^al, was such as to 
invite a descent on, the part of the English. 
In fact, an expedition of ten thousand men 
had already sailed from Cork, and, what was 
of more iuiportaiiee than if the force had been 
trebled, it was placed under the command of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, a younger son of tlie 
Earl of Morningtoiii, one of those gifted indi¬ 
viduals, upon whom the fate of the world 
seems to turn like a gate upon its hinges, or as 
a vessel is managed by its rudder. 

In India, Sir Arthur Wellesley had seen and 
conducted war upon a large and extended seale, 
of which no general officer in the European 
army of England had much comprehension, 
at least much experience. He was well ac- 
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quainted with the hest mode of supplying ar¬ 
mies while in the field. His thoughts had 
been familiarly exercised in the task of combin¬ 
ing grand general movements over extended 
regions, and his natural genius, deducing the 
principles of war from the service which he 
had seen in the East, qualified him to apply 
them to other countries, and to an enemy of 
a different description. Formidable in his 
preparations for battle, and successful in the 
action itself, he .was even more distinguished 
by the alertness and sagacity which never rested 
satisfied with a useless victory, but improved 
to the uttermost the advantages which he had 
attained, by his own masterly dispositions, and 
the valour of his^troops. liis mind was never 
entirely engrossed by th& passing event, how 
absorbing soever its importance; the past and 
the future were alike before him; and the de- 
diictions derived from a consideration of the 
whole were combined, in all their bearings, 
with a truth'and simplicity, which seemed the 
work of intuition, rather than the exerci.se of 
judgment. In fact, the mind of this singular 
and distiiigui.shed man seemed inaccessible to 
those false and delusive views which mislead 
ordinary thinkers, his strength of judgment 
rejected them, as some soils will not produc.e 
noxious weeds; and it might be said of him, 
that on subjects to which he gave his atten¬ 
tion, the opinions which he formed approach- 
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ed, perhaps^ as near the perfection of human 
reason as the fallibility of our nature will per¬ 
mit. 

To this prescience of intellect, in itself so 
rare a quality, was added a decision, which,- 
when his resolution was once formed, enabled 
Sir Arthur Wellesley to look to the event with 
a firmness, inaccessible to alt the doubts and 
vacillations to which minds of the highest re¬ 
solution have been found accessible in arduous 
circumstances, but which are sure to impair 
the energy, and exhaust the spirits of others. 
A frame fitted to endure every species of fa¬ 
tigue and privation, and capable of supplying 
the want of regular repose by hasty and brief 
slumbers, snatched as occasion pennitted, to¬ 
gether with a power of vision uncommonly 
acute, may be mentioned as tending to com¬ 
plete the qualities of Sir Arthur Wellesley for 
the extraordinary pait to which Providence 
had destined him. It may be added, that in 
precision of thought, sagacity of judgment, 
promptness of decision, and firmness of reso¬ 
lution, there was a considerable resemblance 
betwixt Napoleon and the English general, 
destined to be his great rival; and that the 
characters of both serve to show that the greatest 
actions are performed, and the greatest objects 
attained, not by men who are gifted with any 
rare and singular peculiaiities of talent, but 
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by those in whom the properties of judgment, 
power of calculation, and rapidity in execu¬ 
tion, which ordinary men possess in an ordi¬ 
nary degree, are carried to the highest and 
most uncommon degree of perfection. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley's qualities were well 
known in India, where, in the brilliant cam¬ 
paign of Assaye, he defeated the whole force 
of the Mahrattas, and ended triumphantly a 
long and doubtful war. The following ex¬ 
pressions, on his leaving India, occur in the 
familiar letter of ah excellent judge of human 
character, and who, it is to be hoped, lives to 
take a natural and just pride in the event of 
his own prophecy:—« You seem,» he wrote 
to his European cotrespondent, « to be at a 
loss for generals in England. There is one 
now returning from India, who, if you can 
overcome the objections of precedence and 
length of service, and place liini at once at the 
head of the British army, is capable of saving 
England at least, if not Europe, from the dan¬ 
gers which seem thickening around yoii.»— 
Most fortunately for England, and for Europe^ 
the objections which might have obstructed 
the rise ofanother officer in like circumstances, 
did not operate against Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in the same degree. His brother, the Marquis 
Wellesley, distinguished by the talents which 
had governed and extended our empire in 
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India, had already much interest in our do¬ 
mestic councils, in ^hich, some months after¬ 
wards, he held an eminent place. 

He was selected at this important crisis to 
go as ambassador plenipotentiary to Spain, as 
one on whose wisdom and experience the ut¬ 
most reliance could be reposed. The Marquis 
was of course well acquainted with Sir Arthur*s 
talents; and, conscious that in urging his bro¬ 
ther's pretensions to high employment in his 
profession, he was preparing for the arms of 
Great Britain every chance of the most distin¬ 
guished success, he requested his assistance 
as the hand to execute the counsels, which 
were, in a great measure, to emanate from 
himself as the head. ** 

The army and the public had become ac¬ 
quainted with Sir Arthur s merits during the 
brief campaign of Copenhagen,—his name al¬ 
ready inspired hope and confidence into the 
country,—and when the brother of the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley received the command of the 
expeditioTi destined for the Peninsula, none 
hinted that the selection had been made from 
undue partiality; and subsequent events soon 
taught the nation, not only that the confidence, 
so far as reposed in Sir Arthur Wellesley, was 
perfectly just, but that it (»ught,. in wisdom, to 
have been much more absolute. 

Under these auspices the expedition set sail 
for the Peninsula, and, touching at Corunna, 
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received such news as determined Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to select Portugal as the scene of 
his operations, being the point upon which 
success seemed most likely to influence the 
general cause. He opened a communication 
with Oporto, and soon learned the important 
news of the defeat of Dupont, and the flight of 
the intrusive king from Madrid. These tid¬ 
ings were of particular importance, because 
the consequences were likely to And full occu¬ 
pation in Spain for the victorious army of Bes- 
sicres, which, if left disengaged, might have 
entered Portugal, and co-operated with Junot. 
At the same time, a body of British troops, 
which had been destined to support Castanos, 
was left disposable by the surrender of Baylen, 
and, having embarked foi* Portugal, now join¬ 
ed Sir Arthur Wellesley. Lastly, came the 
important intelligence, that Sir Arthur s army 
wa^ to be reinforced immediately with fifteen 
thousand men, and that Sir Hew Dalrymple 
was to comfnand in chief. This officer was 
governor of Gibraltar, aifd, during the Spa¬ 
nish insurrection, had acted both with wisdom' 
and energy in assisting, advising, and encou¬ 
raging the patriots; but it is doing him noinjury 
to say, that he does not appear to have had the 
uncommon combination of talents, both mili¬ 
tary and political, which, in the present crisis, 
the situation of commander-in-chief in Portu¬ 
gal peremptorily demanded. 
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Assured of these succours, Sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley disembarked his ai'my in Mondego Bay, 
and advanced towards Leiria by the sea-coast, 
for the sake of communicating with the fleet, 
from which they received their provisions. 
The French generals Tjaborde and Thomieres, 
were detached from Lisbon to check the pro¬ 
gress of the invaders, and Loison, moving 
from the Alentejo, was in readiness to form 
a junction with his countrymen. In the mean 
time, a tumultuary Portuguese army of insur¬ 
gents, commanded by General Freire, an un¬ 
reasonable and capricious man (who after¬ 
wards lost his life under strong suspicions of 
treachery to the patriot cause), first incommod¬ 
ed the British general b^ extravagant preten¬ 
sions, and finally altogether declined to co¬ 
operate with him. A general of an ordinary 
character might not unreasonably have been 
so far disgusted with the conduct of those 
whom he had come to assist, as to feel dimi¬ 
nished zeal in a cause which seemed to be in¬ 
different to its natural defenders. But Sir Ar¬ 
thur Wellesley, distinguished as much by his 
knowledge of mankind as his military talents, 
knew how to make allowance for the caprice 
of an individual called suddenly to a command, 
for which perhaps his former life had not fit¬ 
ted him, and for the ebb and flow of national 
spirit in tbe ranks of an insurgent population. 
He knew that victory over the French was 
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necessary to obtain the confidence of the Por¬ 
tuguese ; and, with an alertness and activity 
which had prevented the junction of Loison 
with Laborde, he pushed on to attack (17th 
August) the latter French general, where he 
waited the approach of his colleague in a 
strong position near the town of Rolissa. At¬ 
tacking at once in front and upon the flank, 
he drove them from their ground, and his vic> 
tory formed the first permanent and available 
success obtained by the Rritish army in the 
eventful Peninsular struggle. Lahorde re> 
treated upon Torres Vedras, on which Loison 
had also directed his course. 

The Portuguese insurrection became wide 
and general on flank and rear, and Junot saw 
little chance of extinguishing the conflagra¬ 
tion, unless he should he able to defeat the 
English genera] in a pitched battle. For 
this purpose he withdrew all the French gar¬ 
risons except from Lisbon itself, Elvas, Al¬ 
meida, and Peniche; and, collecting his whole 
forces at Vimeira, near Torres Vedras, deter¬ 
mined there to abide the shock of war. 

In the mean while. Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
been joined by a part of the promised suc¬ 
cours ; who, disembarking with difficulty on 
the dangerous coast, formed a junction with 
the main body as they marched towards the 
enemy. It was not an equally fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance, that Sir Harry Burrard Neale, an 
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officer of superior rank, also appeared on the 
coast, and communicated with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. The latter explained his plan of 
enf^aging the French army, and throwing it 
back on Lisbon, where an insurrection would 
instantly have taken place in their rear, and 
thus Portugal might have been delivered by a 
single blow. But Sir Harry Burrard, though 
a brave officer, dues not appear to have had 
that confidence in the British soldiery which 
they so well deserve at the hands of their 
leaders, lie recommended a defensive system 
until the arrival of the rest of the succours 
from Eiiglat)d; neither seeing how much, in 
w'ar, depends upon a sudden and powerful 
effort, nor considering that the French of all 
men can best employ, to their own advantage, 
whatever leisure may be allowed them by the 
timidity or indecision of their enemy. 

At this time, however, the difficulties of 
Jiinot's situation had determined him on the 
hazard of a general action; and the armies 
being already veiy near each other, the only 
change occasioned in the course of events by 
the interposition of the lately arrived British 
general, was, that Sir Arthur Wellesley, in¬ 
stead of being the assailant, airlie had pro¬ 
posed, was, oil the memorable 21st August, 
himself attacked by Junot near the town of 
Vimeira. The British army amounted to about 
16,000 men, but of these not above one half 
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were engaged; the French consisted of about 
14»ooo, all of whom were brought into action. 
The French attacked in two divisions; that on 
the left, commanded by Lahorde, about five 
Omusand men, and that on the right, under 
Loison, considerably stronger. The centre, 
or reserve, was commanded by Kellermann, 
occupied the space between the attacking di¬ 
visions, and served to connect them w'ith each 
other. The battle was interesting to military 
men, as forming a remarkable example of that 
peculiar mode of tactics by which the French 
troops had so often broken through and dis¬ 
concerted the finest troops of the Continent, 
and also of the manner in which their impe¬ 
tuous valour might* he foiled and rendered 
unavailing, by a steady, active, and resolute 
enemy. 

The favourite mode of attack by the Frencli 
was, we have often noticed, by formation into 
massive columns, the centre and rear of whicli 
give the head no opportunity to pause, but 
llu'ust the leading files headlong fonvard on 
the thin line of enemies opposed to them, 
wliich are necessarily broken through, as un> 
equal to sustain the weiglit of the charging 
body. In this manner, and in full confidence 
of success, General Laborde in person, head¬ 
ing a column of better than two thousand 
men, rushed on the British advanced guaril, 
consisting of the 5 oth regiment, with some 

iO. 
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field-pieces, and a single company of sharp¬ 
shooters. The regiment, about 4 oo men in 
number, drawn up in line on the brow of a 
hill, presented an obstacle so little formidable 
to the heavy column which came against them, 
that it seemed the very noise of their ap¬ 
proach should have driven them from the 
ground. But Colonel Walker suddenly alter¬ 
ing the formation of his regiment, so as to 
place its line obliquely on the flank of the 
advancing column, instead of remaining pa¬ 
rallel to it, opened a terrible, well-sustained, 
and irresistible fire, where every ball passing 
through the dense array of the enemy, made 
more than one victim, and where the close 
discharge of grape-shot was still more fatal. 
This heavy and destructive fire was imme¬ 
diately seconded by a charge with the bayonet, 
by which the column, unable to form or to 
deploy, received on their defenceless flank, 
and among their shattered ranks, the attai'k 
of the handful of men whom they Lad expected 
at once to sweep from their course. The effect 
was instantaneous and irresistible; and the 
French, who had hitherto behaved with the 
utmost steadiness, broke their ranks and ran, 
leaving near three-fourths of their number in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners.* The same 

' After the capitulation of Cintra, General Loison de- 
iiirecl to lie introduced to Colonel Walker, and rnn(;ratii- 
Uited that ofGcer on (he steadiness and talent with i\hich 
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sort of close combat, was general over the field. 
The brigade of ^General Fergusson, on the 
right, was attacked by General Loison with an 
impetuosity and vigour not inferior to that of 
Laborde. A mutual charge of bayonets took 
place; and here, as at Maida, the French ad¬ 
vanced, indeed, bravely to the shock, but lost 
heart at the moment of the fatal encounter. 
To what else can we ascribe the undeniable 
fact, that their whole front rank, amounting to 
three hundred grenadiers, lay stretched on 
the ground almost in a single instant? 

The French were now in full retreat on all 
sides. They had abandoned their artillery,— 
they were flying in confusion,—the battle was 
won,—the victor had only to stretch forth his 
hand to grasp the full fruits of conquest. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley had determined to move one 
part of his army on Torres Vedras, ^ as to 
get between the French and the nearest road 
to Lisbon, while with another division he fol¬ 
lowed the cliase of the beaten army, to whom 
thus no retreat on Lisbon 'would remain, hut 
by a circuitous route through a country in a' 
state of insurrection. Unhappily, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley's period of command was for the 
present ended. Sir Harry Burrard had landed 
during the action, and had with due liberality 

Jie had rendered the deFence in line so decidedly snpe- 
rior to Napoleon's favourite measure, the attack in co¬ 
lumn. 
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declined taking any command until the battle 
seemed to be over; when it unhappily oc¬ 
curred to him^ in opposition to the remoa- 
strances of Sir Arthur Wellesley, General Fer- 
gusson, and other general officers, to inter¬ 
pose his authority for the purpose of prohi¬ 
biting farther pursuit. He accounted such a 
measure incautious vrhere the enemy was 
superior in cavalry, and perhaps entertained 
too sensitive a feeling of the superiority of 
French tactics. Thus Vimeira, in its direct 
consequences, seemed to be only another 
example of a victory gained by the English 
without any corresponding results; one of 
those numerous instances, in which the sol¬ 
diers gain the battle from confidence in their 
own hearts and arms, and the general fails to 
improve it, perhaps from an equally just 
diffidence of his own skill and talents. 

Mean while Sir Hew Dalrymple, arrivingfrom 
Gibraltar in a frigate, superseded Sir Harry 
BuiTard, as Sir Harry had superj»’eded Sir Ar¬ 
thur ; and thus, within twenty-four hours, the 
English army had successively three eom- 
manders-in-chief. The time of prosecuting 
the victory was passed away before Sir Hew 
Dalrymple came ashore,—for the French had 
been able to gain the position of Torres Ve- 
dras, from which it had been Sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley’s chief object to exclude them. That 
general then knew well, as he afterwards 
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showed to the world, what advantoge might 
he taken of that position for the defence of 
Lisbon. 

But Junot had suffered too severely in the 
battle of Vimeira, and had too many difficul* 
ties to contend with, to admit of his meditating 
an obstinate defence. The victorious British 
army was in his front,—the insurgents, en¬ 
couraged by the event of the battle, were on 
his flanks,—^the English fleet might operate 
in liis rear,—and the populous town of Lis¬ 
bon itself was not to be kept down without a 
great military force. Then if the successes in 
Andalusia were to be followed by similar 
events, the Spanish armies might invade Por¬ 
tugal, ai^co-operatd with the English. Moved 
by theflbircumstances, the French genera] 
was inolRed to propose that evacuation of 
Portugal, its cities, and fortresses, which was 
afterwards concluded by the treaty of Gintra. 
The French, by the articles of that convention, 
were to be 'transported to their own country, 
with their arms, artillery, and property,— 
under which last article they carried off much' 
of the plunder of w hich they had stripped die 
Portuguese. A Russian fleet in the Tagus, 
commanded by Admiral Siniavin, was deliver¬ 
ed up to the English, in deposit, as it was 
termed; so unwilling were we to use towards 
Russia the language or practice of war, although 
the countries were in a state of avowed hos- 
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tilities. In a military point of view, all the 
British generals concurred in approving of the 
convention. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who saw 
better, it may he supposed, than the others, 
how long the war might he'protracted, aftei 
the favourable moment of victory had heen 
permitted to pass without being improved, 
considered the liberation of Portugal, with its 
sea-coast, its ports, and its fortresses, besides 
the eastern line of frontier, which offered an 
easy communication with Spain, as an advan¬ 
tage of the highest importance, and cheaply 
purchased by the articles granted to Junot. 

But the light in which the people of En¬ 
gland saw the Convention of Cintra was ex¬ 
tremely different. It is their natun^o nurse 
extravagant hopes, and they are pr^H^ionally 
incensed when such are disappomro. The 
public were nevermore generally united in the 
reprobation of any measure; and although 
much of their resentment was founded in ig¬ 
norance and prejudice, yet there w'ere circum¬ 
stances in the tran^'saetton which justified in 
some measure the general indignation. The 
succession of the three generals was compared 
to the playing of trump-cards at a game of 
whist, and, whether it was designed or fortu¬ 
itous, had an air of indecision that was almost 
ludicrous. Then it was obvious, that the 
younger and inferior officer of the three had 
been prevented from following up the victory 
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he had gained, and that this interference had 
rendered necessary the convention, which 
England seemed determined, to consider as in¬ 
jurious to Portugal, and dishonourable to her¬ 
self. A Court, of Inquiry put the proceedings 
in a more just point of view for the two supe¬ 
rior officers, whose error appeared in no de¬ 
gree to have exceeded a mistake in judgment, 
the fruit of too much caution. But the fierce 
and loudly expressed resentment on the part 
of the public produced very important conse¬ 
quences; and though there occurred excep¬ 
tions,. it became comparatively difficult or 
dangerous, from that period, to propose any 
one as commander of an expedition whose ta¬ 
lents liad not preteifsions to merit the confi¬ 
dence of the people. * 
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l)uplicity of Baonaparte bij’liia fetum to Part8.«^IEci8l 
Statements in tbe };p o^ ai^ hmnUiAtinif.— 

Two Bepoits issued ]||y'^>| 9 iaiap#i^yf .MiiniSfer of the 
Foreign Department--<>>piiftisnsooe l>'^twut them;—the 
Second demanding im!ojh|bir OonacfiptioA of 80,000 
Men~Agreed to by the Senate.—Review of the French 
Relations with the different Powa^ of ^Enrope.—Uni¬ 
versal Spirit of Resistance thrOngUnt Germany.— 
Russia.—Napoleon and. Alexander ^at Erfurt on 

aytli September, and'separate in apparent Friendship 
on 17th October—Actual feelings of the Autocrats— 
Their joint Letter to the King of Great Britain, pro¬ 
posing a general Peace on the principle Mpti posstc/e- 
tis —Why rejected.—Procedure in Spain-^atalonia.— 
Return of Romana to Spain.—Armies of Blake, Casta- 
nos, and Palafoz.—Expedition of General Moore—llis 
desponding Views of the Spanish Cause—His Plans.— 
Defeat of Blake—and Gastanos.—Treachery of Morla. 
—•Sir John Moore retreats to Corunna—Disasters on 
the March.—^Battle of Corunna, and Death of Sir John 
Moore. 


During no part of his history did Buonaparte 
appear before die public in a meaner and 
more contemptible light,' than immediately 
after the commencement of the Spanish revo¬ 
lution. In the deeper disasters of bis life, the 
courage with which he struggled against mis- 
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fortune, gUTO to bis^ faiUtig p^fbrts the dignity 
of sinking greatnEl«; blkl, present oc¬ 
casion, he ajAeared be^op$^ll^ll$KCi$ and before 
Europe, in cog^tftrn of one, 

»vho had bei^ teKi44K<it"*% ee)fi$fa greed to 
commit a great oriteiai ethtdi be had de¬ 
rived the full harvest «*igtioininy, without an 
iota of the ^expected On the contrary, 

blinded by the unconsdleBtiOus desire of acqui¬ 
sition, he had shown l;iiindelf as short*>sighted 
concermng results, as he was indifferent re¬ 
specting means. In ibis, as in other memora¬ 
ble instances^ iniquity had brought with it all 
the consequences of folly. 

For some time after his triumphal return to 
Paris, Buonaparte preserved a total silence on 
the afifoirs of the Peninsula, excepting general 
assurances that all was well; and that the few 
partial commotions which had been excited by 
tlie agents of England, had been everywhere 
suppressed by the wisdom of the Grand Coun¬ 
cil, and the ready concurrence of the good ci¬ 
tizens, who saw no safety fer Spain save in the 
lenewal of the family compact of the Bour¬ 
bons, in the more fortunate dynasty of Napo¬ 
leon. To accredit this state of things, man^ 
pieces of new s were circulated in the provinces 
which lay nearest to Spain, tending to depress 
the spirit and hopes of the insurgents. Thus, 
Monsieur de Ghampagny was made to write to 
the prefect of the department of La Gironde, 

VOL. VI. II 
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that George U)[. pf Jplngleud was dead; that 
George IV., on" eacceeding, bad made an in¬ 
stant and total tdnmge of ministry; and that a 
general paciScation might be instantly e:spoct- 
ed. The same article, with similar legends, 
was inserted officially in the Madrid Gazette. 

But a system of ^tion and imposition re¬ 
sembles an untempered sword-blade, which is 
not only subject to break at the utmost need 
of him who wields it, but apt to wound him 
with the fragments as they spring asunder. 
The truth began to become too glaring to be 
concealed, it could not be disguised that the 
kingdom of Portugal had been restored to in¬ 
dependence—^that Junot and his army bad 
been driven from Lisbon—^that Dupont had 
surrendered in the <«outh of Spain—that King 
Joseph had been expelled from Madrid—and 
that in almost all the harbours of the Penin¬ 
sula, which, in the month of March, had been 
as it were hermetically sealed against the Bri¬ 
tish shipping and commerce, the English were 
now received as friends and allies. Nor was 
it possible to conceal, that these blots on tbe 
French arms bad all taken place in consequence 
of the unprincipled ambition, which, not sa¬ 
tisfied with disposing of the produce and 
power of Spain, by using the name of her na¬ 
tive princes, had prompted Napoleon to exas¬ 
perate the feelings of the people by openly 
usmping the supreme power, and had thus 
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converted a sabmissive and complaisant ally 
into a furious and in^orafale enemy. It was 
no easy matter, even for the talents and auda¬ 
city of Napoleon, to venture before the French 
nation with an oflicial account of these errors 
and their consequences, howeter palliated and 
modified. Accordihgly«, we must needs saj, 
that not the confession of a felon, when, com¬ 
pelled to avow his general guilt, he seeks to 
disguise some of its more atrocious circum¬ 
stances, and apologise for others, sounds to 
us more poor and humiliating, than the uncan- 
did, inconsistent, and unmanly exposition 
which Napoleon was at length compelled tu 
mumble forth in his official document, when 
the truth could no longer be concealed, and 
was likely indeed to be circulated even with 
exaggerations. 

Suddenly, on the 4th of September, there 
appeared iii the Mom'teur, which previously 
lidd been chiefly occupied by scientific details, 
lyrical poetry, or theatrical criticism, a mi¬ 
nute and garbled account of the insurrection 
III Spam. The sanguinary conduct of the iu- 
siirgeiits was dwelt upon; the successes ob¬ 
tained by the French armies were magnified, 
the losses which they had sustained were ex¬ 
tenuated or glossed over. Dupont was repre* 
seated as having behaved like a fool or a 
tniitor. The sufferings of Zarugossa, during 
the siege, were dwelt upon with empliasis; but 
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on its result the officialaccount remained silent. 

The most was made of the victory of Medina 

del Rio Secco, and the retreat of King Joseph 

from Madrid was ascribed to his health's dis- 

* 

agreeing with the air of that capital. There 
were two reports on the subject of Spanish 
affairs, both from Ghampagny, minister of tlie 
foreign department, and both addressed to 
the Emperor. The first was designed to jus¬ 
tify the attempt of Napoleon on Spam, ft 
was dated at Bayonne, as far back as the i4th 
of April, a period when Buonaparte was very 
little inclined to enter into any reasoning on 
his right, since, believing he had the power 
to accomplish his piurpose, he did not doubt 
tliat the advantage and honour which France 
would derive from the subjugation of Spain, 
would sufficiently plead his cause with the 
Great Nation. But when his first efforts had 
failed, and further exertions were found ine¬ 
vitably necessary, it became of consequence to 
render the enterprise popular,* by showing 
that the measures which led to it were found¬ 
ed on policy at least, if not upon moral jus¬ 
tice. 

To say the truth, the document is content¬ 
ed with arguing the first point. Something 
IS hinted of the Spanish administration having 
been supposed to nourish hostile purposes 
towards France, and Godoy's manifesto at the 
time of the Prussian war is alluded to: but the 
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principle mainly rested upon, and avowed by 
Monsieur Gliampaguy, is, in plain language, a 
gross and indecent sophism. <iThat which 
policy renders necessary,» says the statesman, 
«justice must of course authorizethus open¬ 
ly placing interest in diametrical opposition to 
that which is honourable or honest; or, in 
other words, making the excess of the temp¬ 
tation a justification for the immorality of the 
action. This is the same principle which sends 
the robber on the high road, and upon whidi 
almost every species of villany is committed, 
cYcepting those rare enormities which arc 
pidctiscd without any visible motive on the 
part of the perpetrators. To apply his reason¬ 
ing to the case, Ghatnpagny sets forth the va- 
noils advantages which France must derive 
from the more intimate union with Spain— 
the facilities which such a union afforded for 
enforcing the continental system against Great 
Ihitaiii—the necessity tliat Spain should he 
governed by a prince, on whose faithful at¬ 
tachment France could repose unlimited con¬ 
fidence—and the propriety of recommencing 
the work which had been the leading object 
of the policy of Louis the Fourteenth. Having 
thus shown that the seizing upon the cTown 
and liberties of Spain would be highly advan¬ 
tageous to France, the reporter holds his task 
aci'oinplished, and resumes his proposition in 
these remarkable words:-—« Policy demands a 
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gratid measure from your Majesty—Justice au- 
thorizes it—tb^ troubles of Spain render it 
indispensably necesst^.*. 

The second' r^bn' of Monsieur de Gham- 
pagny held a. differeiiis .andsinore ominous 
tone. It was dated Pms, ist.September, and 
darkly indicated that the gold and machina¬ 
tions of the English . bad fotnented popular 
intrigues in Spain, which bad frustrated the 
attempt of his Imperial Majesty to render that 
country liappy. The reporter then, in the 
tone with which a priest addresses the object 
of his worship, reverentially expostulates with 
Napoleon, for permitting anarchy to spread 
over great part of Spain, and for leaving Britain 
at liberty to say, that her flag, driven from the 
shores oV the Baltic and of the Levant, floats 
triiunphantly, nevertheless, on the coasts of 
the kingdom which is the nearest neighbour 
to France. Having thus indirectly communi¬ 
cated the general fact, that Spain was in insur¬ 
rection, and that the English fleet rode trium¬ 
phant on her coasts, the reporter resumes a 
noble confidence in the power and authority 
which he was invoking. « No, never, Sire, 
shall it be thus. Two millions of brave men 
are ready, if necessary^ to cross the Pyrenees, 
and chase the English from the*Peninsula; if 
the French would combat for the liberty of 
die seas, they must begin by rescuing Spain 
from the influence of England.» 
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Much more there is to the seitie ptitpose, 
senring to inform the French people by impli¬ 
cation, if not in direct tenns, tltet the Empe¬ 
ror’s plans upon Spain had heea disconcerted; 
that he had fouid;anaiimioh8 re^stance where 
he had .mq>ecteil^una^d^tional' submission; 
and that the utmost' saenifices wodld be neces- 
sary on the part of Frsniee, to enable her ruler 
to perfect the meastires which he had so rashly 
undertaken, l^t besides the pressure of Spa¬ 
nish affairs, those of Austria were also hinted 
at, as requiring France to increase her armies, 
and stand upon her guard, as that power had 
been of late sedulously employed in increasing 
her military strength. The ultimate conclu¬ 
sion founded on these reasonings was the 
necessity of anticipating; another conscription 
of eighty thousand men. 

The Senate, to whom these reports were 
sent down, together with a message from the 
Emperor, failed not to authorize this new 
draught on 4he French population, or, it may 
be said, on her very flash and life-blood. 
Like the judge in the drama, without regret or 
expostulation, they enforced the demand of 
the unrelenting creditor. « The court allowed 
it, and the law did give it.» <(The’ will of 
France,» said these subservient senators, « 
the same with the will of her Emperor. The 
war with Spain is politic, just, and neces¬ 
sary.» 
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Thus armed with all the powers which his 
mighty empire could give, Napoleon girded 
himself personally to the task of putting down 
by force the Spanish insurrection, and driving 
from the Peninsula the British auxiliaries. 
But while preparations were making on an 
immense scale for an enterprise of which ex¬ 
perience had now taught him the difficulty, 
it was Poces.p^ry for him, in the first place, to 
ascertai.. how his relations with the few pow¬ 
ers in Europe who had some claim to inde* 
pendence, had been affected by the miscar¬ 
riage of his Spanish .scheme. 

Since the treaty of Presburg, by which she 
lost such a proportion of her power, Austria 
had lain like a prostrated combatant, whom 
want, not of will, }>ut of strength, prevents 
from resuming the contest. In 1806, her 
friendship became of consequence to Napo¬ 
leon, then engaged in his contest with Prussia 
and Russia. The cession of Branau, and some 
territories about the month of the Cattaro, 
were granted to Austria by France, as in guer¬ 
don of her neutrality. But in 1 Soy and 1808, 
the government of that country, more vexed 
and humiliated by the territory and influence 
which she had lost, than thankful for the im¬ 
portance she had been permitted to retain, 
began to show the utmost activity in the war 
department. Abuses were reformed; more 
perfect discipline was introduced; old soldiers 
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-were called to-muster; new levies were made 
on a large scale; armies of reserve were form¬ 
ed, through the Austrian dominions, of the 
Landwehr and national guards, and they were 
Silbjected to service by conscription, like the 
militia of England. The Austrian armies of 
the line were increased to great magnitude. 
Tlie Hungarian Diet had vo^ed t^-elve thou- 
D ind recruits for 1807, and eighty f^housand 
for 1808; wliile eighty thousand ur gann: d sol¬ 
diers, of wlijom thirty thousand were cavali*y, 
constituted the formidable reserve of this 
warlike nation. Every thing seemed to an¬ 
nounce war, although the answers of the court 
to the remonstrances of France W'ere of the 
most pacific tendency. 

Yet it was not alone tliejiosiili; preparations 
^*f Austria which seemed to trouble the aspect 
of Germany. Napo]eo.j had defeated her cf- 
(uris and defied her armies, when her force 
'was still more imposing. Hut there was gra¬ 
dually awaki?ning and extending through Ger¬ 
many, and especially its northern provinces, a 
strain of opinion incompatible with the domi¬ 
nation of France, or of any other foreign pow¬ 
er, within the ancient empire. 

The disappearance of various petty states, 
which had been abolished in the convulsion 
of the French usurpation, together with the 
general system of oppression under whic^h the 
whole country suffered, though in different 
degrees, had broken down the divisions which 
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separated the nations of Germany from each 
other, and, like relations who renew an inter- 
mpted intimacy under the pressure of a com¬ 
mon calamity, the. mass of the people forgot 
that they were Hanoverians, Hessians, Saxons, 
or Prussians, to remember that they were all 
Germans, and had one coiBtmon cause in which 
to struggle, one general injury to revenge. 
Less fiery than the SpaniardS|| but no less 
accessible to deep and impassioned feeling, 
the youth of Germany, especially such as were 
engaged in the liberal studies, cherished in 
secret, and with caution, a deep hatred to the 
French invaders, and a stern resolution to 
avail themselves of the first opportunity to 
achieve the national liberty. 

The thousand presses of Germany could not 
be altogether silenced, though the police of 
Napoleon was unceasingly active in suppress¬ 
ing political publications, wherever they could 
exercise influence. But the kind of feeling 
w'hich now prevailed among the German 
youth did not require the support of exhort¬ 
ations or reasoning, directly and in express 
terms adapted to the subject. While a book 
existed, from the Holy Scriptures down to the 
most idle romance; while a line of poetry 
could he recited from the works of Schiller or 
Goethe, down to the most ordinary stall bal¬ 
lad,—^inuendos, at once secret and stimulat¬ 
ing, might be drawn from them, to serve as 
watch-words, or as war-cries. The prevail- 
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ing; opinions, as they spread wider and wider, 
began to give rise to mysterious associations, 
the object of which was tbe liberation of Ger¬ 
many. That most generally known was called 
the ^nd, or Alliaface for Virtue and Justice. 
The young academicians entered with great 
zeal into these fraternities, the rather tliat they 
had been previously prepared for them by the 
Biurschenschafts, pr associations of students, 
and that the idea of secret councils, tribunals, 
or machinations, is familiar to the reader of 
German history, and deeply interesting to a 
people whose temper is easily impressed by 
the mysterious and the terrible. The profes¬ 
sors of the universities, in most cases, gave 
way to or guided tlfese patriotic impressions, 
and in teaching their students the sciences or 
liberal arts, failed not to impress on them the 
duty of devoting themselves to the liberation 
of Gennany, or, as it was now called, Teu¬ 
tonia. 

The French, whose genius is in direct op¬ 
position to that of the •Germans, saw all 
this with contempt and ridicule. They' 
laughed at the mummery of boys affecting a 
new sort of national free-masonry, and they 
gave the principle of patriotic devotion to the 
independence of Germany the name of Ideo- 
logy; by which nick-name the French ruler 
used to distinguish every species of theory, 
Avhich, resting in no respect upon the prac- 
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tical basis of self-interesty couM, ba thought, 
prevail with none save hot-brained boys and 
crazed enthusiasts*. 

Napoleon, however, saw and estimated the 
increasing influence of these popular opinions^ 
more justly than might have been inferred 
from his language. He knew that a govern¬ 
ment might he crushed, an army defeated, an 
inimical administration changed, by violence; 
hut that the rooted principle of resistance to 
oppression diffuses itself the wider, the more 
martyrs are made on its behalf* The Heir of 
die Revolution spoke on such subjects the 
language of the most legitimate of moiiarchs, 
and exclaimed against the system of the 
Tiigend-hund, as containing principles ca¬ 
pable of disorganizing the whole system of 
social society. 

The menacing appearance of Austria, and 
the extension of Antigallican principles and 
feelings through Germany, made it more espe¬ 
cially necessary for Buonaparte to secure his 
hold upon the Emperor of Russia. Trusting 
little in so important a case to his ministers, 
Napoleon desired personally to assure himself 
by a dire^l^mmunication with the Emperor 
Alexander, which was willingly acceded to. 
We have elsewhere ' assigned some reasons, 
why such direct conference, or correspond¬ 
ence betwixt sovereigns, tends to degrade 

* Vol. IV. p. a44‘ PP‘ * 77— 
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their character, without adding any additional 
security to the faith of their treaties. It is 
unbecoming their rank to. take upon them¬ 
selves the task of advancing, receding, re¬ 
nouncing, resuming, insisting, and evading, 
which must occur more or less in all political 
negotiations. At the same time, they are 
flattering to princes, as if inferring that they 
are able to act personally, and of free ministe¬ 
rial control; and in so far have their charms. 

Buonaparte and Alexander met at Erfurt 
on a7th l^ptemher, with the same appearance 
of cordiality with which they had parted*— 
their friendship seemed uninjured by a shadow 
of suspicion. The most splendid festivities 
celebrated their meeting, and the theatres of 
Paris sent their choicest performers to enliven 
the evenings. 

Amid all these gaieties politics were not ne¬ 
glected, and Buonaparte found his great ally 
as tractable as at Tilsit. Alexander not only 
ratified the transactions of Spain, but also the 
subsequent act, by which Napoleon appro¬ 
priated to himself the kingdom of Etruria,' 
which, according to the first draught of the 
Spanish scheme exhibited at Tilsit, was to have 
been assigned to the disinherited Ferdinand. 
The Czar stipulated, however, on his own 
part, that Buonaparte should not in any sliape 
interfere to prevent Russia from aggrandizing 
herself at the expense of Turkey. He pro- 
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mised, also, to take an ally's share with Buo¬ 
naparte, if the quarrel with Austria should 
come to arms. To this indeed he was bound 
by treaties; nor was there any way of ridding 
himself from their obligation. The confer¬ 
ences of Erfurt ended bn the 17th of October, 
and, as they had begun, amid the most splendid 
festivities. Among these was aii entertainment 
given to the Emperor on the hattle-ground of 
Jena, where Prussia, thehapless ally of Aleican- 
der, received such a dreadful blow. 

It is probable, however, notwithstanding all 
the show of cordiality betwixt the Emperors, 
that Alexander did not require the recollec¬ 
tions which this battle-field was sure to in¬ 
spire, to infuse into his mind some tacit jea¬ 
lousy of his powerful ally. He even already 
saw the possibility of a quarrel emerging be¬ 
tween them, and was deeply desirous that 
Austria should not waste her national strength, 
by rushing into a contest, in which he would 
be under the reluctant necessity of acting 
against her. Neither did Napoleon return 
from Erfurt with the same undoubting con¬ 
fidence in his imperial ally. The subject of a 
match between the Emperor of France and 
one of t)Le Russian Archduchesses had been 
resumed) and had been evaded^ on account, 
as it was alleged, of the difference in their 
religions. The objections of the Empress 
Mother, as well as of the reigning Empress, 
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w ere said to be the real reasons,—objections 
founded on the cliaracter of Napoleon, and 
the nature of bi$ right to the greatness which 
he enjoyed. Such a proposal could not be 
l^rought forward, and rejected or evaded, with 
how much delicacy soever, without injury to 
the personal feelings of l^apoieon; and as he 
must have been 'cdnsciou^, that more than 
the alleged reason, of religion entered into the 
cause of declining his proposal, he must have 
felt ill proportion offended, if not affronted. 
Still, however, if their cordiality was in any 
degree diminished, the ties of mutual interest, 
which bound together these two great auto¬ 
crats, were as yet sufficient to assure Napoleon 
of the present assistance of Russia. To con¬ 
firm this union still farther, and to make their 
present friendship manifest to the world, the 
two Emperors joined in a letter to the King of 
Great Britain, proposing a general peace; and 
it was intimated that they would admit the 
basis of uii possidetis^ which would leave all 
the contracting powers in possession of what 
they had gained during the war. The pro¬ 
posal, as must have been foreseen, went off, 
on Britain demanding that the Spanish govern¬ 
ment and the Ring of Sweden should be ad¬ 
mitted as parties to the treaty. 

But the letter of the Emperors had served 
its turn, when it showed that the ties between 
France and Russia were of the most intimate 
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nature; and, t:onfident in this, Napoleon felt 
himsdf at liberty to employ tlie gigantic force 
vrhich he had already put in preparation, to 
the subjugation of Spain, and to chasing away 
the ft hideous leopards,’was he was pleased to 
term the English bankers; &om the Penin¬ 
sula. 

In the mjean .time,, the Spaniards had not 
been unfaithful to the 'Cause had under¬ 
taken. They had ve^ed the supreme ma¬ 
nagement of the afl^s of "their distracted 
kingdom in a GentnilT/or Supreme Junta, 
which, composed of delegates from all the 
provincial Juntas, fixed their residence at the 
recovered capital of Madrid, and endeavour¬ 
ed, to the best of their power, to provide for 
resistance against 4 he invaders. But their 
efforts, though neither in themselves unwise 
nor mistimed, were seriously impeded by 
two great causes, arising both from the same 
source. 

The division of Spain, as already observed, 

' It was one of tke minute and childish particulars in 
which Buonaparte showed a apleen against the British 
nation, that he would not bear the heraldic achievement, 
which the English flag had displayed for five hundred 
years, to be termed Lions, but always called them Leo¬ 
pards. The spirit which tliis ebullition of spite mam- 
tested, could only be compared to that exhibited by the 
poor citizen, when he revenged himself, as he thought, 
upon the cognizance of the Earl of Oxford, by calling 
^ nobleman's Swan a Goose. 
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into several disunited and ahnost unconnected 
provinces and kingdoms, .ibough it had con¬ 
tributed much to the ongi^al success of the 
insurrection, while each pi^iiicet^^ regardless 
of the fate of otb^, or of the. capital itself, 
provided the* miif^ of indiyMual resistance, 
rendered them,iwl^^ the yfar a^umed a more 
general chm^ter, titiapt to obey the dictates 
which emaiito<^.firOin the Supreme Junta. Ge¬ 
neral Guesta, , whose sincere pa¬ 

triotism waa'friis^ted by the hatightiness, 
sclf-importahce, and insubordination of his 
character, was the first to set an unhappy 
example of disoh^ence to what had been 
chosen as the residence of the supreme au¬ 
thority. He imprisoned two members of the 
Supreme Junta, because he> thought the choice 
which had been made of them was derogatory 
to )jis own authority, as Captain-general of Cas¬ 
tile and Leon, and thus set a perilous example 
of disunion among the patriots, for which his 
real energy and love of his country were 
scarce afterwards sufficient* to atone. 

But besides this and other instances of per¬ 
sonal disregard to the injunctions of the Junta, 
there was another deep and widelynoperating 
error which flowed from the same source. 
Each province, according to the high sense 
which the inhabitants entertained of their in¬ 
dividual importance, deemed itself adequate 
to the protection of its own peculiar territory, 
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and did not, or would not, see the necessity of 
contributing an adequate proportion of the 
provincial force to tboe defence of the nation 
in general. Those who had shown themselves 
manfully eager, and often successful, in the 
defence of their own houses and altars, were 
more deaf than prudence warranted to the 
summons which called thein to the frontier, 
to act in defence of we kingdom as a whole. 
They had accustomed themselves, unhappily, 
too much to undervalue the immense power 
by which they were about to be invaded, and 
did not sufficiently see, that to secure the more 
distant districts, it was necessary that the war 
should be maintained by the united force of 
the realm. What added to this miscalcula¬ 
tion, was a point in the national character, of 
which William Ill. of England, when com¬ 
manding an allied army to which Spain fur¬ 
nished a contingent,^ had a century before bit¬ 
terly complained. <cThe Spanish generals 
were so proud of the reputation of their troops 
and their country, ^ said that experienced war¬ 
rior, «that they would never allow that they 
were in want of men, ammunition, guns, or the 
other necessanes of war, until the moment of 
emergency came, when they were too apt to 
be found unprovided in all with which they 
liad represented themselves as being well sup¬ 
plied.* 

The same unhappy spirit of over-confidence 
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and miscalculation now greatly injured the pa* 
triotic cause. Levies and supplies, which it 
liad been determined to raise, were too often 
considered as completed, vyhen the Vote which 
granted them had been passed, and it was 
deemed unworthy end unpatriotic to doubt 
the existence of what the national or provin¬ 
cial council had represented as indispensable. 
In this manner the Spaniards misled both 
themselves and their allies the British, upon 
the actual state of thek^resources; and it fol¬ 
lowed of course, that British officers, deceived 
by tlieir representations in such instances, 
were disposed to doubt of the reality of their 
zeal, and to hesitate trusting their future re¬ 
presentations. * 

Notwithstanding tliese unhappy errors, the 
Spanish force, assembled for the defence of 
the kingdom, was perhaps not inadequate to 
the task, bad they been commanded by a ge¬ 
neral whose superior energies could have 
gained him*undisputed authority, and who 
could have conducted the campaign with due 
atteiitson to the species of warfare which the 
time and the character of the invading army 
demanded. But, unhappily, no Robert Bruce, 
no Washington, arose in Spain at this period; 
and the national defence was committed to 
men whose military knowledge was of a 
bounded character, diough their courage and 
zeal admitted of no dispute. Yet favourable 
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incidents occurred to balance these great in¬ 
conveniences, and for a time the want of unity 
amongst themselves, and of military talent in 
the generals, seemed to a certain extent com¬ 
pensated by the courage of the Spanish lead¬ 
ers, and the energy of their followers. 

The warlike population of Catalonia are, 
like the Tyrolese, natural marksmen, who take 
the field in irregular bodies, called Somatenes, 
or Miquelets. The inhabitants of this country 
arose in arms almost universally; and, sup¬ 
ported by a small body of four thousand men 
from Andalusia, contrived, without magazines, 
military chest, or any of the usual materials 
necessary to military manoeuvres, to raise the 
siege of Gerona, which *had been formed by 
General Duhesme,^ and to gain so many ad¬ 
vantages over the enemy, that probably, an 
auxiliary force of English, under such a gene¬ 
ral as the Earl of Peterborough, adventurous 
at once and skilful, might, like that gallant 
leader, have wrested Barcelona,* witli Mont- 
jouy, from the hands of the French, and left 
the invaders no footing in that important dis¬ 
trict. The troops might have been supplied 
from Sicily, where a great British force was 
stationed, and there was no want of good and 
experienced officers, competent to the ordi¬ 
nary duties of a general. But that genius, 
which, freeing itself from the pedantry of pro¬ 
fessional education, can judge exactly how far 
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insurrectionary allies are to be trusted; that 
inventive talent, which finds resources where 
the ordinary aids and appliances are scarce, or 
altogether wanting, is a gift of very rare oc¬ 
currence ; and, unfortunately, there are no 
means of distinguishing the officers by whom 
it is possessed, unless chance puts them into a 
situation to display their qualifications. 

Another circumstance favourable for the 
Spanish cause, was the return of General La 
Ilomana to Spain, to co-opemte in the defence 
of his country. This nobleman, one of the 
best soldiers whom Spain had at the time, and 
a man, besides, of patriotic virtue, and excel¬ 
lent talents, commanded that auxiliary body of 
ten thousand Spanish troops which Buona¬ 
parte had prevailed on Godoy to unite with 
the French army in the north of Europe, in 
order to secure their absence when he should 
pul his schemes of invasion into execution 
against their country. These forces, or a 
large proportion of them, were secluded in 
the isle of Funen, in the Baltic, with a view 
to conceal from them all that it did not suit 
Buonaparte should be known of the events 
which were agitating Spain. Nevertheless, a 
dexterous and daring agent, a catholic priest 
of Scotch extraction, named Robertson, going 
ashore in disguise, succeeded in opening a 
comm uni cation between the Spanish general 
and the Britisli admiral Keates, in consequence 
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of which, and by using bold and skilful com¬ 
binations, La Romana was able ,to extricate the 
greater part of bis troops from the precarious 
situation in which they were placed,and hnally 
to embark them for Spain. It was the inten-v 
tion of this judicious officer to have made this 
little force of nine or ten thousand men the 
foundation of a regular army, by forming every 
regiment into a triple battalion. This.he 
was unable to accomplish, but still his body of 
veterans inspired the Spaniards with hope 
and trust. 

Three armies had been formed in Spain, 
designed to co-operate with each other; the 
sum of their numbers was calculated at 1 3 o,ooo 
men, but they certainly did not exceed 100,000 
at the very utmost. » Their commissariat was 
in a wretched state, and even before the war 
commenced, the hardships of scarcity were felt 
in their camps. Three generals, each with 
independent authority (an evil of the country 
and time), commanded the Spanish armies. 
Blake, on the western frontier, extended his 
line from Burgos to Bilboa, disputing the pos¬ 
session of, and finally maintaining himself in, 
that capital of Biscay. The head-quarters of 
the central army, under Gastanos, were as far 
back as Soria; while the eastern army, under 
Palafox, extended between Zaragossa and 
Sanguesa. So that the wings of the army were 
advanced towards the frontier; and the centre 
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bcinjj drawn back, die whole position had 
the form of a crescent, with the concave side 
opposed to the enemy. Strongly posted with¬ 
in the position of Northern Spain, which they 
retained, the French armies, about sixty thou¬ 
sand men strong, lay protected by the for¬ 
tresses which they occupied, and awaited the 
approach of Napoleon, with such a predomi¬ 
nating force as should enable them to resume 
the offensive. The co-operation of a British 
auxiliary force became now an object of the 
first consequence; and the conduct of Britain 
had given every reason to expect tliat she 
would make in the Spanish cause exertions 
to which she had been yet a stranger. 

When the two Emperors of France and 
Russia met at Erfurt, it had been resolved, as 
we have said, to offer peace to Great Britain, 
either in some hope tliat it might have been 
made upon terms consistent with Buonaparte's 
pretensions to universal dominion, and Alex¬ 
ander's views upon Turkey, or in order to 
assume to themselves the credit of a disposi¬ 
tion to pacific measures. A letter was ac¬ 
cordingly dispatched to the King of England, 
signed by both Emperors, expressive of their 
wish for a general peace. The official note 
in which the British administration replied to 
this overture, declared that die King of Eng¬ 
land was willing to treat for peace in conjunc¬ 
tion with his allies, the King of Sweden, and 
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those now possessing the supreme power in 
Spain, and exercising it in the name of Ferdi¬ 
nand VIl. The admission of any claim in 
favour of either of these powers, would have 
interfered with the plans both of France and 
Ilussia. The latter had for her object the 
possession of Finland, and the former judged 
that peace with England was chiefly desirable 
for gaining time to overcome all resistance in 
Spain; but must become useless if the inde¬ 
pendence of that country was to be stipulated 
in the treaty. The negotiation, therefore, 
broke off on these terms, while Britain, by 
her share in it, showed a manful resolution to 
identify her cause with that of the Spanish 
patriots. *' 

The actions of England bore a part with her 
professions. It was determined, as we have 
already seen, to reinforce the Portuguese army 
with an additional force of ten thousand men, 
and the whole was placed under the 4 ‘ommand 
of General Moore, a darling name in the Bri¬ 
tish army, and the only one (excepting the 
victor of Vimeira, had his rank in the service 
permitted the choice), to whom the public 
would have looked with confidence for the 
discharge of a trust so unusually weighty. 
But although the requisite degree' of vigour 
w'as shown by the English government, yet 
they werenotyet sufficiently accustomed to the 
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necessity of actin(|[ ^v]th rapidity ia exccutinf^ 
their resolutions. 

Tlie aiTival of General Moore's army had 
been expected so early as the 21st August, by 
Oiose having best access to know the purposes 
of government; yet Sir John Moore an^ his 
army were not in motion, to take part in the 
Spanish cause, till the beginning of October; 
and every day which was thus lost in unreadi¬ 
ness and indecision was of the most precious 
import to the cause of Spain. This procrasti¬ 
nation could not be imputed to the genera), 
nor even to the administration. It was the 
consequence of want of alertness in tlie dif¬ 
ferent departments, which had been little ac¬ 
customed to liurry aud exertion, and also of the 
hesitation apt to influence those who venture 
for the first time on a great and decisi\ e mea¬ 
sure. Even when the expedition arrived, 
there was uncertainty and delay. 

Sir John Moore also, in all other rcxspects one 
of the most eminent military (diameters, had em¬ 
braced ail unfavourable idea of the event of the 
Spanish struggle. He saw the faults and im¬ 
perfections of their system, and they were of 
a kind which appeared most peculiarly pe¬ 
rilous. Independent generals,—an unpaid 
and ill-fed soldiery,—a supreme Junta which 
could not obtain obedience,—were features 
which argued a speedy and disastrous conclu¬ 
sion to the contest, when opposed to the dis- 
VOL. VI. 12 
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ciplined army of France, with which General 
Moore was so well acquainted, and to whose 
merits he could give the testimony of ex¬ 
perience. 

His fears, therefore, predominating over his 
hopes, yet his wishes alike, and his duty, 
prompting him to do something for the sup¬ 
port of the Spanish cause, he was anxious so 
to direct his efforts, that he might retreat, in 
case of need, without suffering any consider¬ 
able loss. For this purpose it would have 
been his desire to have carried round the Bri¬ 
tish army to Cadiz, to assist in the defence of 
Andalusia, where the sea, in case of disas¬ 
ter, would always be open for their retreat. 
But the English minister^ had formed a bolder 
and more decisive*plan of the campaign,—a 
plan which might have been decisive of the 
fate even of Buonaparte himself, at least of 
his Spanish projects of ambition, if either the 
Spaniards laid acted with the skill which 
distinguished the victors of Baylen, or the 
enthiisiasm which*animated the defenders of 
Zaragossa, or if the British troops had been able 
to enter into communication with their armies 
before they were broken and overwhelmed by 
the Emperor of the French. This plan direct¬ 
ed, that the British forces should proceed at 
once to the north of Spain, where the prin¬ 
cipal scene of action was necessarily laid, and 
thus co-operate with Blake, and the other 
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Spanish armies, which were destined to cover 
tlie capital, and withstand the first effort of 
the invaders. It was left to the judgment of 
the commander, either to advance into Spain 
hy laud from the frontiers of Portugal, or to 
transport his troops by sea to Corunna, with 
the purpose of marching through the province 
of Galicia, and entering in that manner upon 
the scene of action. 

To accomplish the purpose of government, 
Sir John Moore deemed it most convenient to 
divide his forces. He sent ten thousand men, 
under Sir David Baird, by sea to Gonmna, and 
determined to march himself at the head of 
the rest of the ahny, about sixteen thousand, 
to the north of Sp^in, from the frontiers of 
Portugal. The general seience of war, upon 
the most extended scale, seems to have been 
so little understood or practised hy the Eng¬ 
lish generals at this time, that, instead of the 
country being carefully reconnoitred hy of¬ 
ficers of skill, the march of the army was 
arranged by such hasty and inaccurate in¬ 
formation as could be collected from the pea¬ 
sants. By their report, .General Moore was 
induced to divide his army into five divisions, 
which were directed to move upon Sala¬ 
manca, where, or at Valladolid, they were to 
form a junction with the forces of Sir David 
Baird, expected firom Corunna. The advance 
commenced about the 7th of November; but 
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unhappily, ere these auxiliaries appeared on 
the field, the armies of the,Spaniards, ivhom 
they were destined to support, were defeated, 
dispersed, and almost annihilated. 

There was no hesitation, no mark of inde¬ 
cision, no loss of precious time, on the part of 
Napoleon. Me traversed the earth, as a comet 
does the sky, working changes wherever he 
f*ame. The convention at Erfurt broke up on 
the i4(h October; on the 25 th of the same 
month he opened, in person, the session of 
the Legislative Bf)dy; and on the second fol¬ 
lowing day, he set off for the frontiers of 
Spain. Mere he had prepared, in ample ex¬ 
tent, all the means of conquest; for, though 
crusting, or affecting to iViist, a great deal to 
the infllienee of his fortune and his star, it 
was his wise and uniform policy to leave no¬ 
thing to chance, but always to provide means 
adequate to the purpose which he meditated. 

Nearly a hundred thousand men had been 
gradually pouring into the position which the 
French occupied upon the Ebro. The head¬ 
quarters at Vittoria, honoured with the resi¬ 
dence of the intrusive king, was soon more 
illustrious by the arrival of Buonaparte him¬ 
self, a week before the British anny had com¬ 
menced its march from Portugal or Corunna. 

To destroy the army of Blake, which lay 
opposed to the right flank of the French, 
before the Spanish general could be supported 
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by Sir John Moore's forces, became for 13 uo- 
iiaparte a matter of instant and peremptory 
importance. After some previous fighting, a 
French division, underMarsliail Victor, brought 
the Spanish general to action at the position 
of Espinosa. The battle continued for three 
hours in the evening, and was renewed the 
next day, when the French tnrned the Spanish 
position, and Blake, totally defeated, withdrew 
from the field, with the piu pose of making a 
stand at Reynosa, where he had his supplies 
and magazines. 

Meantime the activity of Buonaparte had 
struck another fatal blow on a different part of 
the Spanish defensive line. An army designed 
to cover Burgos, and support the right fiank of 
Blake's army, had been formed under the coiii- 
inand of (he Count de Belviderc, a young no¬ 
bleman of courage, but without experience, 
lie had under his command some remnants of 
(he old Spanish army of the line, with the 
Walloons and Spanish guards, and a hattalioii 
of students, volunteers fi*om Salamanca and 
Jjcon. IJcrc also the French w'ere successful. 
I'he youths, whom patriotism had brought to 
the field, could not be frightened from it by 
danger. They fell in their ranks, and their 
deaths spread mourning through many a n*- 
spectable family in Spain. 

Burgos was taken, in consequence of Count 
Belvidere's defeat; and it was by the same 
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calamity rendered easy for the Duke of Dal¬ 
matia to co-operate with the French generals, 
who were operating against the unfortunate 
Blake, with a riew to drive him from his place 
of refuge at' Reynosa. Surrounded on every 
side, the Spanish general saw no safety for the 
remnant of his forces, excepting in a retreat 
to Saint Andero, accomplished under such cir¬ 
cumstances of haste and confusion, that his 
army might be considered as totally disorga¬ 
nized and dispersed. The disasters of Blake 
were the more to be lamented, that they in¬ 
volved the destruction of that fine body of 
soldiers whom T^a Romana had led from the 
Baltic, and who, injiidicioiisly brought into 
action by single battalions, perished inglo- 
riously among the diffs at Espinosa. 

The whole left wing of the Spanish army 
of defence, which so lately stretched from 
Bilboa to Burgos, and in support of which the 
British forces were advancing, was now toUil- 
ly annihilated, and the central army, under 
Gastanos, whose left flank was now completely 
uncovered, was exposed to iinininent danger. 
The veteran would fain have reserved his 
forces for a more fortunate time, by falling 
back and avoiding a battle. But he had been 
joined by Palafox, who had under his inde¬ 
pendent authority the army of Arragon; and 
the Supreme Junta, acting in that particular 
according to the custom of the French Con- 
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vention, had dispatched a commissioner to his 
camp, to see that that general performed his 
duty. * This official person, with Palafox and 
Other generals, joined in overpowering Casta- 
nos's reasoning, and, by the imputations of 
cowardice and treachery, compeUed him to 
venture an action. 

The battle took place at Tudela, on the a 2d 
November, with all the results which Castanos 
had dreaded. A great number of Spaniards 
were killed; guns and baggage were taken; 
and, for tlie first time, a considerable number 
of prisoners fell into the hands of the French. 
Castanos, with the routed troops of his pro¬ 
portion of t])e*army, escaped to Calatayud, 
wliile Palafox retreated again on the heroic 
city of Zaragossu, which v'as destined to suffer 
further distresses, and acquire additional re¬ 
nown. The road of the invader was now 
open to Madrid, unless in so far as it might 
he defended by some forces stationed at the 
pass of SoiiMsierra, a inonntainous defile about 
ten miles from the city, on as his entrance into 
the capital miglit be opposed by the desperate ‘ 
resolution of the citizens themselves. A part 
of the population placed their hopes on the 
defence afforded by this defile, not aware how 
easily, in modern warfare, such passes are ei¬ 
ther stormed or turned. But most of the citi¬ 
zens assumed the fierce and louring appear¬ 
ance, which, in the Spaniard, announces an 
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approaching burst of furious violence. Many 
thousands of peasants arrived from the neigh¬ 
bouring country, to assist, they said, in the 
defence of the capital; and, aniniated by the 
success of the Zaragossans, menaced war to. 
the knife's point. There were about eight 
thousand troops of die line in Madrid; resist* 
unce was uiidouhtedJy possible, and the people 
seemed determined upon it. A summons 
from the Supreme Junta called the inhabitants 
to arms, and the commencement of the pre¬ 
parations for defence was begun with una¬ 
nimous vigour. For this purpose the pave¬ 
ment of the streets w'as taken up and convert¬ 
ed into J)arricadoes; the hous( 5 s were secured, 
and loopholed for imisketi^y; and the whole 
body of tlic [)opu]uti()n toiled at erecting bat¬ 
teries, not only in the day-time but by torch¬ 
light. 

Had Palafox commanded in Madrid, the ev- 
perimciit of resistance w otdd, at sill risks, have 
been attempted. I 3 iit the governor wsis Don 
Thomas Morla, the •same who succeedcil So¬ 
lano at Cadiz. His subsequent conduct seems 
to show, that, despairing of the cause of his 
country, he already meditated an intended 
change to the side of the usiiqicr; so that the 
citizens of Madrid, at tlie moment when they 
had recourse to his skill and authority, receiv¬ 
ed neither encouragement nor instructions, 
nor means of defence. We shall presently 
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sec in u liat manner the generous intentions of 
tlie people were cheated and baffled. 

Amidst the accumulation of disasters which 
overwhelmed the Spanish cause, Sir John 
.Moore arrived at Zaragossa, and Sir David 
Baird at Astorga, where the latter general lialt- 
ed. The situation of General Moore was ex¬ 
tremely embarrassing, and gave him cause for 
the deepest anxiety. He knew the strength 
and character cf the French armies, and was 
unwilling to repose too much cotilldeuce in 
the Spaniards, whose wisdom, he contended, 
was not a wisdom of action or exertion. On 


the other hand, he W'cll knew the enthusiasm 


of the Fnglir»hfor the Spanish cause, and the 
high expeelatinns ^thich 'were founded on his 
own talents, and on ihe {yillantry of one of the 


finest armies which ever left Britain; and he 


felt that something was to he attempted wor¬ 
thy of the character of both. The general 
xoice of the oflicers aiid soldiers was also cla¬ 


morous foi* being employed. But the defeat 
of Castanos at Tiulela seems to have extin¬ 
guished the last hope in Sir John Moore’s 
mind, and he at one time determined upon 
coimneneing his retreat to Portugal. 

Before finally adopting this measure, he 
thought proper, however, to consult Mr Fi’ere, 
the British minister, whether he thought any 
good would rcsidt from the daring iiieusiirc of 
marching on Madrid, instead of retreating to 
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Portugal. The correspondents differed, as 
might have been expected, from their differ¬ 
ence of temperament and habits. Mr Frere, 
a scholar and a poet, well known in the w'orld 
of letters, being attached with enthusiasm to. 
the cause of Spain, and was a willing believer 
in the miracles that might be wrought by the 
higher and nobler qualities, which found a 
chord in unison in his own bosom. He ad¬ 
vised, as a Spai'tan would have done, that Ge¬ 
neral Moore should throw all. upon the cast, 
and advance to the succour of Madrid. Tlie 
general, uj)on whom the responsibility de¬ 
volved, viewed the measure in a different 
light, and his military habits'did not permit 
him to place much coiitiddnce in a defence to 
be inaintaiued by ips’egiilar forces against the 
disciplined armies of France. Yet, urged by 
his own feelings, and the importunity of the 
SpanisJi government, he resolved to try, by an 
effort against the north-western part of the 
French army, to answer the donbbj* purpose of 
preventing them frofin pressing on La lloiiiana, 
who, with indefatigable zeai, was collecting 
the scattered remains of I lie Galician anny, 
which had been destroyed under Cucsta, and 
also of hindering the French from advancing 
southward to complete the subjugation of the 
Peninsula. 

But while General Moore determined to ha¬ 
zard this bold measure, he saw painfully the 
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danger of drawing upon himself, by adopting 
it, a predominant force of the enemy, before 
whom his retreat might be difficult and peril¬ 
ous. Yet he finally ordered Sir David Baird, 
whose retreat to Gorottna was already* com¬ 
menced, again to occupy Astorga, and express¬ 
ed bis intention of hazarding an advance, at 
whatever risk. But he added these ominous 
words; ft I mean to proceed bridle in hand, for 
if the bubble bursts, and Madrid falls, we shall 
have a run for it.» 

The fate of Madrid was soon decided; but, 
as is generally believed, not without great 
treachery on the jiart of those who Imd been 
most apparcnt 1 y*zculous for its defence. The 
passes of GuadaruniH and Soniosierra had fall¬ 
en into the possession of the French. The 
latter, on which the people of Madrid had 
fixed their eyes as on a second Therinopylac 
or lioncesvalleN, was c leared of its defenders 
by a cliarge of Polish lancers ! Tliese inelaii- 
choly tidin{]fs, as they were in coiTospoinience 
with General Moore's expectations, did not 
prevent his intended iiiovcinciit on the French 
lines of couiinuuication. By this means he 
might co-operate with General La Boinana 
and his army, and if pressed by superior num¬ 
bers of tlie French, the retreat lay through 
Galicia to Corunna, where the transports were 
attending for the reception of the troops. 

General Moore left Saliimanca on the 7th 
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December, and proceeded towards Mayor(p, 
where, on the 20th, he funned a junction with 
Sir David Baird. Advancing upon Sahagun, 
the troops received encouragement from a gal¬ 
lant action maintained by the i 5 th Hussars, 
five hundred of whom took, cut down, and 
dispersed, nearly double their own number 
of Irencli cavalry. All now imagined they 
were to attack Soult, who had concentrated 
his forces behind the river Cai'Hon to receive 
the assault. The British army was in the 
highest possible spirits, when news w'ere sud¬ 
denly received that Soult had been consider¬ 
ably reinforced; that Buonaparte was march¬ 
ing from Madrid, at tin; head of ten thousand 
of his (hiards; and that the French armies, 
who had been inardiing to the south of Spain, 
had halted and assumed a direction to the 
north-west, as if to eindosc and destroy the 
British arjiiy. This was exactly the danger 
which Moore had never ceased to apprehend, 
even when executing the movement tliat led 
to it. A retreat into, if not through Galicia, 
was the only imide of avoiding tlie perils by 
which the British were surrounded. The 
plan of defending this strong and mountain¬ 
ous province, or at least of effecting a retreat 
through it with order and deliberation, bad 
been in view for several weeks; Sir David 
Baird\s division of the army [lassed through it 
in their advance to Astorga; yet, so imperfect 
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at that time ^vas the British general staff, that 
no accurate knowledge seemed to have hcen 
possessed of the roads through the country, 
of tlie m^ny strong military positions which it 
presents, or of the particular military advan¬ 
tages which it affords for defensive war. An¬ 
other deficiencY) incidental to our service at 
that period, was the great deficiency of the 
commissariat department, which had been 
pointed out so forcibly by Sir Arthur Welles¬ 
ley, but which had not yet been remedied.' 

Sufficient exertions in this department might 
have brought forward supplies from Corunna, 
and collected those w^hicli Galicia itself afford¬ 
ed; and the trclbps, retiring gradually from 
position to posilioA, and maintained from 
their owm resources, would have escaped the 
loss and dishonour of a retreat which resem- 

* Sir Arthur Wcllcslry, Avhilo esculpatin{* from blamr 
(he in<hvi<liinls rompo.siug (he coromissariat of the Por- 
iu(piese expedition, nddrd these words:—« The fact is, 
that 1 wished tf> draw tlio aitoiilion of the {Government to 
this important branch of the public service, which is hut 
little understood in this country. The evils of W’hit'h I 
complained arc probably owinj; to the nature of our po¬ 
litical situation, which prevents us from uadertakinjG 
{Treat military operations, in which the subsistence of ar¬ 
mies becomes a subject of serious consideration and dif¬ 
ficulty; and these evils consisted in the inexperience of 
almost every individual, of the mode of procarin{T, con¬ 
veying, and distributing supplies.» He requested that 
this explanation might stand in the minutes.—SouTUEt’s 
History of the Peninsular fVar, vol; I. p. 54 o. 
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bled a flight in every particular, excepting the 
terror which accompanies it. 

Besides these great deficiencies, a disad* 
vantage of the most distressing kind occurred, 
from the natural and constitutional aversion 
of the British army to retrograde movements. 
Full of hope and confidence when he ad¬ 
vances, the English soldier wants the pliabi¬ 
lity, lightness, and elasticity of character, 
which enables the Frenchman to distinguish 
himself during a retreat, by his intelligence, 
discipline, and dexterity. Chafed, sullen, and 
discontented, the soldiers next became mu¬ 
tinous and insubordinate; and incensed agsiinst 
the Spaniards, by whose want of zeal they 
thought they had been betrayed, they commit¬ 
ted the most unjustifiable excesses on the 
unresisting inhabitants. Despite the repeated 
orders of the coinmander-in-chief, endeavour¬ 
ing to restrain the passions, and soothe the 
irritation of the soldiers, these disgraceful 
outrages were continued. It is matter of 
some consolation, that, losing their character 
for discipline, they retained that for courage. 
The French, who had pressed on the British 
rear, near to Beiiaventc, and thrown across 
the river a large body of the Imperial cavalry, 
were driven back and defeated on the 29th 
December; and, leaving General Lefebvre 
Desnouettes a prisoner, in future were con* 
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tented with observing, without pressing upon, 
the English retreat. 

At Astorga, 3 oth December, the command- 
er-in-chief found about 5 ooo Spaniards under 
.La liomana, the relics of the Galician army. 
These troops wanted clothing, accoutrements, 
arms, ammunition, and pay—they wanted, iii 
short, every thing excepting that courage and 
devotion to the cause of their country, which 
would have had a better fate, had fortune fa¬ 
voured desert. 

The Spanish general still proposed to make 
a stand at this rallying point; hut whatever 
might be La Romana's own skill, and the bra¬ 
very of his folloXvers, his forces were not of a 
quality such as to hiduce Sir Jolin Moore to 
iialt his retreat, w^ich he tnow directed avow¬ 
edly upon Corunna. 

The scarcity of provisions required forced 
inarches, and combined, with want of general 
knowledge of the country in a military sense, 
to hurry forVvard the soldiers, who too readily 
took advantage of these irregular movements 
to straggle and plunder, inflicting on the 
friendly natives, and receiving from them in 
return, the mutual evils which are given and 
received hy invaders in an enemy's country. 
The weather dark and rainy—the roads block¬ 
aded by half-melted snow—the fords become 
almost impassable—augmented the difficulties 
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of a retreat, resembling that by ^vhicb a de¬ 
feated army is forced into a country totally 
unknown to them, and through which the 
fugitives 'must find their way as they can. 
The baggage of the army, and its ammunition, 
were abandoned and destroyed. Tlie sick, 
the wounded, were left to the mercy of the 
pursuers; and the numbers who in tliat hour 
of despair gave way to the national vice of 
intoxication, added largely to the ineffective 
and the helpless. The very treasure-chests 
of the army were thrown aw'ay and abandoned. 
There was never so complete an example of a 
disastrous retreat. 

One saving circumstance, Ulready mention¬ 
ed, tended to qualify the bad behaviour of the 
troops; namely, that when^ report arose that 
a battle was to be expected, the courage, nay, 
the discipline of the soldiers, seenicd to re¬ 
vive. This was especially the case on the 
6 th January, when the French ventured an 
attack upon our rear-guard near Lugo. So 
soon as a prospect of action was presented, 
stragglers hastened to join their ranks—the 
disobedient became at once subordinate, as if 
on the parade; and it was made manifest that 
the call to battle, far from having the natural 
effect of intimidating to utter dispersion troops 
already 90 much disordered, w^as to the Eng¬ 
lish army the means of restoring discipline, 
steadiness, and confidence. 
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Tlie French having declined the proffered 
engagement, Sir John Moore continued his 
retreat under the same disadvantageous cir¬ 
cumstances, until he arrived at Corunna, the 
original object of his destination. He was 
preparing to embark his forces in the trans¬ 
ports, which lay prepared for their reception, 
when his pursuer, Soult, now pressing boldly 
forward, made it evident that this could not 
be accomplished unless either by a convention 
with him, or by the event of a battle, which 
might disqualify him from opposing the em¬ 
barkation. Sir John Moore, with the dignity 
becoming his cliaracter, chose the latter alter¬ 
native; and occupied a position of no great 
strength in front of*thc town, to protect the 
embarkation. The attack was made by the 
French on the i6th January, in heavy columns, 
and with their usual vivacity; but it was sus¬ 
tained and repelled on all hands. The gal¬ 
lant general was mortally wounded in the 
action, just as he called on the 4 ^d Highland 
regiment to « remember Egypt,» and remind¬ 
ed the same brave raountuineers, that though 
ammunition was scarce, «they had their bayo¬ 
nets.» 

Thus died on the field of victory, which 
atoned for previous misfortunes, one of the 
bravest and best officers of the British army. 
His body was wrapped in his military cloak, 
instead of the usual vestments of the tomb; it 
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was deposited in a (;rave hastily dug on the 
ramparts of the citadel of Corunna; and the 
army completing its embarkation upon the 
subsequent day, their late general was «left 
alone with his glory.» 

Thus ended, in tlie acquisition of barren 
laurels, plentifully blended with cypress, the 
(‘ainpaign, which had been undertaken by so 
beautiful and efficient an army, under so ap¬ 
proved a commander. The delay in sending 
it to the scene of action was one great cause of 
its failure, and for that the gallant general, or 
liismemory,cannot beheld responsible. Sucha 
force at Siilamanca, while the French were un¬ 
equal in numbers to the Spanish armies, might 
have had the most important consequences. 
At a later period, when the patriotic armies 
were everywhere defeated, we confess that 
General Moore, with the ideas which be en¬ 
tertained of the Spaniards, does not seem to us 
to have been called upon to place the fate of 
the British army,—auxiliaries, it. must be ob¬ 
served, not principals in the war,—on the 
same despemte cast by which the natives were 
compelled to abide. The disasters of the re¬ 
treat appear to rest on want of knowledge of 
the ground they were to traverse, and on the 
deficiency of the commissariat, which, though 
the anny must be entirely dependent on it, 
was not at that time sufficiently under the 
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control of the comtnander-in-chief. We owe 
it to liis memory to say, that, at the close of 
his own valuable life, he amply redeemed in 
bis last act the character of the army which he 
commanded. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


(General Delliard occupies Madrid on 4 tli December^ i8oB. 
—^Napoleon returns to France.—Singular Conversation 
at Valladolid, betwixt bim and the Abbd de Pradt.— 
Cause of liis hurried rctuni.-*—View of the Circum¬ 
stances leading to a Rupture with Austria.--Feelings of 
Russia upon this occasion.—Secret intrigues of Tal¬ 
leyrand to preserve Peace.—^fmmense exertions made 
by Austria—Distribution of her Armies.—Counter Ef¬ 
forts of Buonaparte.—^The Austrian Array enters Bava> 
ria, 9th April, 1809.—Napoleon fastens to meet them. 
—Ausliians defeated at Ahensberg on the 20th—and 
at Eckmulil on the 22d, with great loss.—^They are 
driven out of Ratisbrn on the 23 d.—The Archduke 
Charles retreats into Bohemia.—Napoleon pushes for¬ 
ward to Vienna—which, after a brief defence, is occu¬ 
pied by the French ou the lath of May.—Retrospect 
of the events of the War in Poland, Italy, the North 
of Germany, and the Tyrol.—Enterprises of Schill—of 
the Duke of Brunswick Oels.—Muvcratnts in the Ty¬ 
rol.—Character and Manners of the Tyrolese.—Retreat 
of the Archduke John into Hungary. 


Having thus completed the episode of Sir 
John Moore*s expedition, we resume the pro- 
{^ress of Napoleon, to whom the successive 
victories of Ra(j;usa, Burgos, and Tudcla, had 
offered a triumphant path to Madrid. On 
the I St of December, his head-quarters, being 
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at the Yi]]a(re of Saint Angustino, he was writliin 
sight of tliat capital, and almost within hear¬ 
ing of the bells, whose hollow and continued 
toll announced general insurrection, and the 
most desperate resistance. Nor was the zeal 
of the people of Madrid inadequate to the 
occasion, had it been properly directed and 
encouraged. They seized on the French of¬ 
ficer who brought a summons of surrender, 
and were with difficulty prevented from tear¬ 
ing him to pieces. On the 3d, the French 
attacked Buen Retire, a palace which had been 
fortified as a kind of citadel. A thousand 
Spaniards died in the defence of this strong¬ 
hold. On the 4^h, Morla opened a capitula¬ 
tion with Napoleon.« He and Yriarte, another 
noble Spaniard, of whom better things had 
been hoped, came to testify dieir repentance 
fur the rash part they liad undertaken, and to 
express their sense that the city could in no 
wise be defended; but, at the same time to 
state, that the populace and voluuieers w ere 
resolute in its defence, ami that some delay 
would be necessary, to let their zeal cool, and 
their fears come to work in their turn. 

Buonaparte admitted these deputies to his 
own presence, and with the audacity which 
sometimes cliaracterized his language, he read 
them a lecture on their bad faith, in not ob¬ 
serving the treaty of Baylen^on their bad 
faith, in suffering Frenchmen to be assassi- 
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nated—on their bad faith, in seizing upon 
the French squadron at Cadiz. This rebuke 
was gravely urged by the individual, who had 
kidnapped the royal family of Spain while 
they courted his protection as his devoted 
vassals,—who had seized tlie fortresses into 
which his troops had been received as friends 
and allies,—who bad floated the streets of 
Madrid with the blood of its population,— 
and, finally, who had^taken it upon him to 
assume the supreme authority, and dispose of 
the crown of Spain, under no better pretext 
than that he had the will and the power to do 
so. Had a Spaniard been at liberty to reply 
to the Lord of Legions, and reckon with him 
injury for injury, falsehood for falsehood, 
drop of blood for^ drop of blood, what an 
awful balance must have been struck against 
Ixim! 

In the mean time, those citizens of Madrid 
who had determined on resistance, began to sec 
that they were dcseited by suoli as should 
have headed thenuiii the task, and their zeal 
became cooled under the feelings of dismay 
and distrust. A military convention was final¬ 
ly concluded, in virtue of which General Bel- 
liard took possession of the city on the 4th of 
December. The terms were so favourable, as 
to show that Buonaparte, while pretending to 
despise the sort of resistance which the popu¬ 
lation might have effected, was well pleased, 
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nevertheless, not to drive them to extremity, 
lie then {)iib]ished a proclamation, setting; 
forth his desire to be the regenerator of the 
Spanish empire. But in case bis mild and 
healing mediation should be again refused, 
he declared he would treat them as a conquer¬ 
ed people, and place his brother on another 
throne. « f will, in that case, set the crown 
of Spain on my own head, and I shall know 
how to make it respected; for God,» concluded 
this extraordinary document, a has given me 
the power and the will to surmount all diffi¬ 
culties.» 

There were now two operations which 
nearly concerned Buonaparte. The first was 
the dispersion of the remaining troops of Gas- 
tanos, which had C'^capec} the fatal battle of 
Tudela, and such other armed bodies as con¬ 
tinued to occupy the south of Spain. In this 
the French had for some time an easy task; 
for the Spanish soldiers, surprised and incenS' 
cd at their own disasters, were, in many in¬ 
stances, the assassins of their generals, and 
tlie generals had lost all confidence in their 
mutinous followers. But before pursuing his 
successes in the south, it w as Buonaparte's first 
resolution to detach a part of the French army 
upon Portugal, by the way of Talavera, and by 
occupying Lisbon, intercept the retreat of Sir 
John Moore and his English army. The ad¬ 
vance of the English general to Salamanca 
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interfered with this ]ast design, ft seemed to 
Napoleon, that he did not yet possess forces 
sufficient at the same time to confront and 
turn hack Sir John Moore, and, on the other 
hand, to enter Portugal and possess himself 
of Lisbon. The latter part of the plan was 
postponed. Placing himself at the head of 
his Guards, Napoleon, as we have seen, direct* 
ted his march towards Valladolid, and wit¬ 
nessed the retreat of Sir John Moore, lie had 
the pleasiu'e of beholding with his own eyes 
the people whom he hated most, and certainly 
did not Icar tlie least, in full retreat, and was 
obseived scarcely over (o have seemed so gay 
and joyous as during the ]i('rsuit, which the 
Fienc‘Ji oilu'crs termed the lacc of llenaventc. 
But he had also the less pleasing spectacle of 
the skirmish, in which the generiil coinmaiid- 
ing the cavalry of his Imperial Guard was de¬ 
feated, and his favourite, General Lefebvrc, 
made pi isoner. lie halted with his Guards at 
Astorga, left Ney with 18,000 ineii, to keep 
the country in subjection, and assigned toSoiilt 
the glorious task of pursuing the English, and 
completing their destriution. We have al¬ 
ready seen how fur he proved able to accom¬ 
plish his commission. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor himself returned 
to Valladolid, and from thence set off for 
Fiuiice with the most precipitate haste, ilis 
last act was to declare his brother Joseph ge- 
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iieriilissimo over the French armies; yet, not- 
withsfaiidinfr this mark of trust and conB- 
deuce, there is reason to believe that Buona- 
pai*te repented already his liberality, in assign¬ 
ing]; ti» anotlier, though his own brother, an ap¬ 
panage so splendid, and which was likely to 
cost so much blood aud treasure. Something 
to ihis purpose broke out in his proclamation 
to the people of Madrid; and he was more 
explicit when speaking couBdentially to the 
Abbe de Pradt, A>liom, in returning from Be- 
navente, the Emperor met at Valladolid. 

They were alone; it was a stonny night; 
and Buonaparte, opening the window ironi 
time to time, to ascertain the possibility of 
travelling, only tui ifcd from it to overwhelm 
Monsieur de IM’adt \\ ith qiu'^ti(»iis on the state 
of (he (“apifal which he had just left. The 
Abbe did not dihgiiise their disaffection; and 
when Naytoleon endeavoured to show the in¬ 
justice of their coin))laints, by insisting on the 
bles>)ings hi‘.had cotderred on Spain, by the 
diminution of tithes, abolif«hing feudal servi¬ 
tudes, and correcting other abuses of the old 
government, L)e Pradt answered by saying, 
that the Spaniards did not thank Napoleon for 
relief from evils to which they were insen¬ 
sible; and that the country was in the situation 
of the wife of Sganarelle in the farce, who 
quarrelled with a stranger for interfering jvith 
her husband when he was beating her. Buo- 
VOL. VI. 13 
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naparte laughed, and continued in these re¬ 
markable words:—«1 did not know what 
Spain was. It is a finer country than I was 
aware, and 1 have made Joseph a more va-’ 
luabie present than 1 dreamed of. But yon 
will see, that by and by the Spaniards will 
commit some folly, which will place their 
country once more at my disposal. I will 
then take care to keep it to myself, and divide 
it into five great viceroyships.w 

While the favourite of fortune nourished 
these plans of engrossing and expanding am> 
hitiori, the eagerness of his mind seems to 
have coinmunicated itself to his bodily frame; 
for, wben the weather permitted him to inoiinl 
on horseback, be is Naidat once, and without 
halting save to change horses, to have perform¬ 
ed the journey from Valladolid to Burgos, 
being thirty-five Spanish leagues, or about 
seventy English miles and upwards, in the 
space of five hours ajid a half. 

The incredible rapidity with •which Napo¬ 
leon pressed his /etnrn to France, without 
again visiting Madrid, or pausing to hear the 
fate of the English army, surprised those 
around him. Some conjectured that a con¬ 
spiracy had been discovered agfiinst his autho¬ 
rity at Paris; others, that a band of Spaniards 
had devoted themselves to assassinate him; a 
third class assigned different causes; but it was 
soon found that the dispatch which he used 
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had its cause in the approaching rupture with 
Austria. 

This breach of friendship appears certainly 
to have been sought by Austria, without any 
of those plausible reasons of complaint, on 
which nations generaUy are desirous to bot¬ 
tom their quarrels. She did not allege that, 
with respect to herself or her dominions, 
France had, by any recent aggression, given 
her cause of offence. The Abbe de Pradt 
remarks upon the occasion, w'ith his usual 
shrewdness, that if Napoleon was no religious 
observer of the faith of treaties, it could not 
be maintained that other states acted much 
more scrupiilonsly in reference to him. lluo- 
najmte himself has t^lleged, Avhat, in one sense 
of the word, wa^. true, that many of his wars 
were, in re>pect to the immediate causes of 
quarrel, merely defensive on his side. But 
this w^as a natural consequence of the style 
and structure of his government, which, aim¬ 
ing directly *at universal empire, cau^ed him 
to be looked upon by all nations as a common 
enemy, the legitimate object of attack when¬ 
ever he could he attacked with advantage, 
because he himself neglected no opportunity 
to advance his pretensions against the inde> 
pendence of Europe. 

The singular situation of Great Britain, un¬ 
assailable by his arms, enabled her to avow 
this doctrine, and to refuse making peace 
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with Napoleon, on terms liow favourable so¬ 
ever for England, unless she were at the same 
time recognized as having authority to gua¬ 
rantee the security of such states as she had a 
chance of protecting, if she remained at war. 
Thus, slie refused peace when offered under 
die condition that France should have Sicily; 
and at tlie period of wliich we treat, she had 
again recently declined the terms of pneihea- 
tioii proposed by the overture from Erfurt, 
which inferred the abandonment of the Spa¬ 
nish cause. 

This principle of constant war with liuo- 
fiaparte, or rather with the progress of his 
ambition, guided and influenced evei'y state 
in Europe, which had yet any claim for their 
independence. Their military disasters, in¬ 
deed, often prevented their being able to keep 
the flag of defiance flying; but the cessions 
which they were compelled to make at the 
moment of defeat, only exasperated their feel¬ 
ings of resentment, and made them watch 
more eagerly for the period, when their own 
increasing sti’englh, or the weakness of the 
(‘ommon enemy, might enable them to re¬ 
sume the struggle. Na|)olcon\s idea of a 
peace was, as w'e have elsewhere seen, that 
the party with whom be treated should de¬ 
rive no more from the articles agreed upon, 
than the special provisions expressed in his 
favour. 80 long, for instance, as he himself 
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oJjserve^l all points of the treaty of Presburg, 
the last which he had dictated to Austria, that 
power, according to his view of the transac¬ 
tion, had no farther right either of reinon- 
jstraiice or intervention, and was hound to view 
with indifference whatever changes the French 
Emperor might please to work on the general 
state of Enro[)e. This was no donbt a conve¬ 
nient interpretation for one, who, aiming at 
universal monarchy, desired tiiat there should 
be as little interference as possible with the 
various steps by which he was to achieve that 
great plan; but it is entirely contradictory of 
the interpretation put upon treaties by the 
jurists; and w<?i’e the jurists of a contrary 
opinion, it is in diabietrical opposition to the 
feelings of human nature,.by which the policy 
of states, and the condini of individuals, are 
alike dictated. Hnonaparte being, ns his con¬ 
duct showed him, engaged in a constant train 
of innovation upon the liberties of J']urope, it 
followed, that the states whom he had not 
been able entirely to deprive of independence 
should, without farther, or more particularly 
national cause of war, he perpetually on the 
watch for opportunities to destroy or diminish 
his terrible authority. In this point of view, 
the question for Austria to consider was, not 
the justice of the war, but its expediency; not 
her right of resisting the common enemy of 
the freedom of Europe, but practically, wlie- 
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ther she had the means of effectual opposition. 
The event served to show that Austria had 
over-estimated her own res()iirces. 

It is true, that an opportunity now present¬ 
ed itself, whicli seemed in the hijjhest dejjree. 
temptinj'. Buonaparte was a 1 )sent in Spain, 
engaged in a distant conquest, in which, be¬ 
sides the general unpopidariiy of his cause, ob¬ 
stacles had arisen which were strangers to any 
previous partof hishisiory, and resistance had 
been offered of a nature so serious, as to shake 
the opinion hitherto* enterraiiied of his invin¬ 
cibility. On the other hand, Austria had in¬ 
stituted in her states organic laws, by 'which 
she secured herseli' the powtfr of being able 
to call out to arms her imhicnse and military 
population; and her* chief error seems to have 
been, in not postjmning the fatal struggle un¬ 
til these new levies fiad acquired a Jietter dis¬ 
ciplined and more consolidated form. Of 
this the Emperor of Russia was fully sensible, 
and, as we have already noticed, he saw with 
great apprehension* Austria’s purpose of op- 
])osing herself singly to the anus of France; 
since, however close the iiiliiiUK'y which, for 
the present, subsisted betnixt Alexander and 
Napoleon, it was impossible for the loriner to 
be indifferent to the vast risk which Europe 
must incur, should France finally annihilate 
the independence of Austria. A series of in- 
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trigues, of a very singular nature, was accord¬ 
ingly undertaken at Paris, in the hope of pre¬ 
serving peace. Talleyrand, who, perhaps on 
Napoleon's own account as well as that of 
J'Vance, was unwilling that another great con¬ 
tinental war should arise, was active in en- 
deavounng to discover means ])y wdiich peace 
might be preserved. In l*»c evening, it wa^liis 
custom to in "t the Counts Mettc ich and 
lioinaiiKow' at the asseinhl. o^ tin Vince of 
Tour and Taxis, and there, totally unknown 
to Buonaparte, to agitcit#the means of pre- 
ventinjj; war;—so certain it is, that even the 
ablest and most absolute of sovereigns was 
liable, like an oKlinary prince, to he deceived 
hy the statesmen around him. lint the inge¬ 
nuity of the'^e di'>(iiiguisiljed jioliticians could 
find no means of retoiiciliug the interests of 
Au^tm,—seeing, as site thought, an op[)orrii- 
ni*^' oi ibn ing from Napoleon in his hour of 
V'..ikm‘h*', wliat she had been compelled to 
surrender t© him in his hour of r>treuglli,—and 
those of Buonaparte, who knew that so soon 
as he sliotdd make a single sacrifice to com¬ 
pulsion, lui would he held as having di‘graded 
that high military reputation which was the 
foiiiio ition of his power. It may reasonably 
be 8U]>|)Osed, that, wdth the undecided war of 
Spain on his hands, he would willingly have 
cidjoiirricd the contest; but wdth him, the 
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sound of the trumpet was a summons to be 
complied with, in the most complicated state 
of general embarrassment. 

The exertions made by Austria on this im¬ 
portant occasion were gigantic, and her forces 
were superior to those which she had been 
able to summon out at any former period of 
her history. Including the army of reserve, 
they were computed as high as five hundred 
and fifty thousand men, which the Archduke 
Charles once more commanded in the charac¬ 
ter of generalissiniQH It is said that this gal¬ 
lant prince did not heartily approve of the 
war, at least of the period cliosen to commence 
it, hut readily sacrificed his own opinion to 
the desire of contributing his utmost abilities 
to the service of his brother and of his country. 

Six corps d'armee, each about thirty thou¬ 
sand strong, were destined, under the Arch¬ 
duke's immediate command, to maintain the 
main weight of the war in Germany; a seventh, 
under the Archduke Ferdinand, was stationed 
in Galicia, and judged sufficient to oppose 
themselves to what forces Kussia, in compli¬ 
ance with her engagements to Napoleon, 
might find herself obliged to detach in that 
direction; and two divisions, under the Arch¬ 
duke John, were destined to awaken hostili¬ 
ties in the north of Italy, into which they were 
to penetrate by the passes of Carinthia and 
Carniola. 
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Buonaparte had not sufficient numbers to 
oppose these formidable masses; but he had 
recourse to his old policy, and trusted to make 
up for deficiency of general numerical force, 
by such rapidity of movement as should en¬ 
sure a local superiority on the spot in which 
the contest might take place, lie summoned 
out the auxiliary forces of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and of the King of Saxony. He 
remanded many troops who were on their 
march for Spain, and by doing so virtually ad¬ 
journed, and, as it proved, for ever, the subju¬ 
gation of that counti'y. He bad already in 
Germany tbe corps of Davoust, and of General 
Oudinot. The «garrisons which France had 
established in PriiM»sia, and in the northern 
parts of Germany, were drained for the pur¬ 
pose of reinforcing his ranks; but the total 
amount of his assembled forces was still great¬ 
ly inferior to those of the Archduke Charles. 

Oil tlie 9th of April, 1809, tlie Archduke 
crossed thejiiii; and thus a second time Aus¬ 
tria commenced her combat with France, by 
the invasion of Germany. Some confidence 
was placed in the general discontent which 
prevailed among the Germans, and especially 
those of the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
their hatred of a system which made them on 
every occasion the instruments of French po¬ 
licy. The Archduke aveiTed in his manifesto, 
that the cause of his brother was that of ge- 
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neral independence, not individual aggrandisse- 
ment; and he addressed himself particularly 
to those his brothers of Germany, who ^erc 
now compelled by circimistanccs to serve in 
the opposite ranks. Whatever effects might, 
have been produced by such an address, sup¬ 
posing it to have had time to operate, the re¬ 
sult was disconcerted by the promptitude, 
which with Buonaparte was almost always the 
harbinger of success. 

While the Austrian army moved slo\v, and 
with frequent halts, encumbered as they were 
with their baggage and supplies, Napoleon 
bad no sooner learnerl by the telegraph the 
actual invasion of Bavaria, tlKin he left Paris 
on the instant, and hurl’ied to Frankfort, 
without guards, without equipage, almost 
without a companion, save the faithful Jose¬ 
phine, who accompanied him as far as Stras¬ 
bourg, and there remained for some time 
watching the progress of the campaign, the 
event of which was destined to have such a 
melancholy influence on her own happiness. 

The Archduke Charles's plan was to act 
upon the offensive. His talents were un¬ 
doubted, his army greatly superior in numbers 
to the French, and favourably disposed, whe¬ 
ther for attack or defence; yet, by a series of 
combinations, the most beautiful and striking, 
perhaps, which occur in the life of one so 
famed for his power of forming such, Buona- 
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parte was enabled, in the short space of five 
days, totally to defeat the formidable masses 
wliidi were opposed to him. 

Napoleon found his own force unfavourably 
disposed, on a long line, extending between 
the towns of Augsburg and liatisbou, and pre¬ 
senting, through the incapacity it is said of 
Berthier, an alarming vacancy in the centre, by 
operating on which the enemy might have se¬ 
parated the French army into two paits, and 
exposed each to a flank attack. Sensible of 
the full, and perhaps fatal consequences, 
which might attend this error, Napoleon deter¬ 
mined on the daring attempt to concentrate 
his army by a lateral inarch, to be accomplished 
by the two wings sAnultaiieously. With this 
view he posted himself iiv the centre, where 
the danger was principally apprehended, com¬ 
manding Masse na to advance by a flank move¬ 
ment from Augsburg to Pfaffenhofen, and 
Davoust to approach the centre by a similar 
manoeuvre from liatisbou to Ncustadt. These 
marches must necessarily •be forced, that of 
Davoust being eight, that of Masstma betwixt 
twelve and thirteen leagues. The order for 
this daring operation was sent to Massena on 
the night of the 17 th, and concluded with an 
earnest recommendation of speed and intelli¬ 
gence. Wlien the time for executing these 
movements had been allowed, Buonaparte, at 
the head of the centre of his forces, made a 
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sudden and desperate assault upon two Aus¬ 
trian divisions, commanded by the Archduke 
Louis and General Hiller. So judiciousl^pwas 
this timed, that the appearance of Davoust on 
the one flank kept in check those other Aus¬ 
trian corps d'armee, by whom the divisions 
attacked ou(];ht to have been supported; while 
the yet more formidable operations of Mas- 
sena, in the rear of the Archduke Louis, 
achieved the defeat of the enemy. This vic- 
tory, gaiued at Abensberg upon the 20th April, 
broke the line of the Austrians, and exposed 
them to farther misfortunes. The Emperor 
attacked the fugitives the next day at Land- 
shut, where the Austrians lost thirty pieces of 
cannon, nine tliousand prisoners, and much 
ammunition and baggage. 

On the 22d April, after this fortunate com¬ 
mencement of tlie campaign, Huonapartc di¬ 
rected his whole force, scientifically arranged 
into different divisions, and moving by dif¬ 
ferent routes, on the principal army of the 
Archduke Charles,*which, during these mis¬ 
fortunes, he had concentrated at Eckrniihl. 
The battle is said to have been one of the most 
splendid which the art of war could display. 
An hundred thousand men.and upwards were 
dispossessed of all their positions by the com¬ 
bined attack of their scientific enemy, the 
divisions appearing on the field, each in its 
due place and order, as regularly as the move- 
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ments of the various pieces in a game of chess. 
All the Austrian wounded, great part of their 
artillery, fifteen stand of colours, and twenty 
thousand prisoners, remained in the power of 
the French. The retreat was attended with 
corresponding loss; and Austria, again baffled 
in her hopes of reacquiring her influence in 
Germany, w'as once more reduced to combat 
for her existence amongst nations. 

On the subsequent day, the Austrians made 
some attempt to protect the retreat of their 
army, by defending Ratisbon. A partial breach 
in the ancient walls was hastily effected, but 
for some time the French who advanced to 
the storm, were destroyed by the musketi*y of 
the defenders. TheVe was at length difficulty 
in finding volunteers to .renew the attack, 
when the impetuous Lannes, by whom they 
were commanded, seized a ladder, and rushed 
forward to fix it himself against the walls. «I 
will show you,M be exclaimed, « that your ge¬ 
neral is stillm grenadier.» The example pre¬ 
vailed, the wall was surmounted, and the 
combat was continued or renewed in the 
streets of the town, which was speedily on 
fire. A body of French, rushing to charge a 
body of Austrians, which still occupied one 
end of a burning street, were interrupted by 
some waggons belonging to the enemy's train, 
ft They are tumbrils of powder,» cried the 
Austrian commanding, to the French; «if the 
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flames reacb them, both sides perish.» The 
combat ceased, and the two parties joined in 
averting a calamity which must have been 
fatal to both, and. Anally, saved the ammuni¬ 
tion from the flames. At length the Austrians 
were driven out of Batisbon, leaving much 
cannon, baggage, and prisoners, in the hands 
of the enemy. 

In the middle of this last mdlee, Buonaparte, 
who was speaking with his adjutant, Duroc, 
observing the affair at some distance, was 
struck on the foot by a spent musket-ball, 
which occasioned a severe contusion. « That 
must have been a Tyrolese,» said the Em¬ 
peror, coolly, u who has aimed at me from 
such a distance. Thesfe fellows Are with 
wonderful precision.» Those around remon¬ 
strated with him for exposing his person; to 
which he answered, » What can [do? 1 must 
needs sec how matters go on.i> The soldiers 
crowded about him in alarm at the report of 
his wound; but he would hardly allow it to be 
dressed, so eager was he to get on horseback 
and put an end to the solicitude of his 
army, by showing himself publicly among the 
troops. 

Thus within Ave days,—the space, and al¬ 
most the very days of the month, which Buo« 
naparte had assigned for settling the affairs of 
Germany,—the original aspect of the war was 
entirely clianged; and Austria, who had en- 
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{^aged in it with the proud hope of reyiving 
her original influence in Europe, was now to 
continue the struggle for the doubtful chance 
of securing her existence. At no period in 
his momentous career, did the genius of Na¬ 
poleon appear more completely to prostrate all 
opposition; at no time did the talents of a 
single individual exercise such an influence 
on the fate of the universe. The forces which 
he had in the field had been not only unequal 
to those of the enemy, but they were, in a 
military point of view, ill-placed and imper¬ 
fectly combined. Napoleon arrived alone, 
found himself under all these disadvantages, 
and, we repeat, by his almost unassisted genius, 
came, in the coiirs^* of five days, in complete 
triumph out of a struggle!; which bore a cha¬ 
racter so unpromising. It was no wonder 
that others, nay, that he himself, should have 
annexed to his person the degree of supersti¬ 
tious influence claimed for the chosen instru¬ 
ments of Destiny, whose psith must not be 
crossed, and whose arms oannot be arrested. 

While the relics of the Archduke Charles's 
army were on full retreat to Bohemia, Napo¬ 
leon employed the 23 d and 24th of April, to 
review his troops, and distributed with a li¬ 
beral hand honours and rewards. It was in 
this sphere that he was seen to greatest ad¬ 
vantage ; for, although too much of a soldier 
among sovereigns, no one could claim with 
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better right to be a sovereign among soldiers. 
It was on this occasion, that, striking a sol¬ 
dier familiarly on the check, as he said «1 
create you a knight,» he asked the honoured 
party his name. 

« You ought to know it wel],» answered the 
soldier; a since 1 am the man, who, in the 
deserts of Syria, when you were in extremity, 
relieved you from my flask.» 

Napoleon instantly recollected the indivi¬ 
dual and the circumstance, a. 1 make you,» 
he said, a a kniglit, with an annuity of twelve 
hundred francs—what will you do w'ilh so 
much money ?» • 

u Drink with my comrades to the health of 
him that is so necessary t6 us.» 

The generals had their share in the Im¬ 
perial bounty, particularly Davoust, to whose 
brilliant execution of the inameuvrcs com¬ 
manded by Napoleon, the victory was directly 
to be attributed. He was created Duke of 
Eckmuhl. It w'as a part of Napcfleon's policy, 
by connecting tho names of fields of victory 
with the titles of those who contributed to 
ac^irc it, to ally the recollections of their 
merits with his own grateful acknowledgment 
of them. Thus the title of every ennobled 
Mareschal was a fresh incentive to such offi¬ 
cers as were ambitious of distinction. 

After the fatal battle of Eckmuhl, the Arch¬ 
duke Charles effected, as we have seen, his 
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retreat into the mountainous country of Bohe¬ 
mia, full of defiles, and highly capable of de¬ 
fence, >vhcre he could remodel his broken 
army, receive reinforcements of every kind, 
^nd make a protracted defence, should Napo¬ 
leon press upon him in that directk)n. But 
the victories of these memorable five days had 
placed the French Emperor in full possession 
of the right bank of the Danube, and of the 
high road to the city of Vienna, which is si¬ 
tuated on the same side of the river. True to 
his principle of striking directly at the heart 
of his antagonist, Napoleon determined to 
march on the metropolis of Austria, instead of 
pursuing the Archduke into the mountains of 
Bohemia. By the latter course, the war might 
have been long protracted, a contingency 
which it was always Napoleoirs policy to 
avoid; and, alarmed for the preponderance 
which France was about to acquire, Russia 
herself, now acting tardily and unwillingly as 
the ally of Napoleon, might have assumed a 
right of mediating, which she had strength 
enough to enforce if it should be declined. 

Oii the other hand, the Austrian Gemral 
Hiller, defeated at Landshut, and cut off from 
communication with the Archduke, had been 
able to unite himself with a considerable re¬ 
serve, and assumed the mien of defending the 
high road to the capital. Buonapaite had 
thus an enemy of some consequence in front, 

13 . 
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while the army of Charles nii(i;ht opcmte from 
Bohemia upon the communications in his rear; 
and a universal national insurrection of the 
Tyrolese threatened not only entirely to ex¬ 
pel the French and Bavarians from their 
mountains, but even to alarm Bavaria lierscif. 
Insurrections were also beginning to take 
place all through Germany, of a cliaracter 
which showed, that, had the tide of w'ar turn¬ 
ed against France, almost all the north of Ger¬ 
many would have been in arms against her. 
These dangers, which would have staggered a 
man of less determination, only confirmed Na¬ 
poleon in his purpose of compelling Austria 
to make peace, by descendfng the Danube, 
and effecting a second *loccupation of her 
capital. 

All was shortly in motion for the intended 
enterprise. General Hiller, too weak to at¬ 
tempt the defence of the Inn, retreated to 
Ebersberg, a village with a castle upon the 
river Traun, which was in mos*t places un- 
fordable, and had elevated rocky hanks, scarp¬ 
ed by the hand of Nature. One bridge com- 
miflicating with the town was the only mode 
of approaching the position, Avhich, viewed in 
front, seemed almost impregnable. It was 
occupied by Hiller with more than thirty thou¬ 
sand men, and a formidable train of artillery. 
He trusted to be able to maintain himself in 
this strong line of defence, until he should 
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renew his coniinunications with the Archduke 
Charles, and obtain that prince's co-operation 
in the task of covering]; Vienna, hy dcfendin^^ 
tlie course of the Danube. 

Upon the 3 d of May the position of Ehersberg 
was attacked by Massena, and stormed after a 
most desperate resistance, which probably cost 
the victors as many men as the vanquished. 
The liardiness of this attack has been censured 
by some military critics, who pretend, that if 
Massena had confined his front attack to a 
feint, the Austrian general would have been 
as effectually dislodged, and at a much cheaper 
rate, by a corresponding movement upon his 
flank, to be executed by General Lannes, who 
passed the river Tfaiiii at Weis for that pur¬ 
pose. But Massena, eitlii^r from the dictates 
of his own impcliious disposition, or because 
he liad understood the Emperor's commands 
as positively enjoining an attack, or that he 
feared Laiines might be too late in arriving, 
when every inoineiit was precious, because 
every moment might rc>e.«tablish the conimu- 
nication between the Archduke and Hiller,— 
attempted and succeeded in the desp^lrate 
resolution of disposting the Austrian general 
by main force. 

General liiller retreated to Saint Polten, 
then crossed the Danube by the bridge at 
Munterii, which he destroyed after his pas¬ 
sage, and, marching to form his junction with 
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the Archduke Charles, left the right side of 
the Danube, and consequently the high road 
to Vienna, open to the French. Napoleon 
moved forward with a steady yet mpid pace, 
calculating upon gaining the advance necessa¬ 
ry to arrive at the Austrian capital before the 
Archduke, yet at the same time marching 
without precipitation, and taking the neces¬ 
sary measures for protecting his communica¬ 
tions. 

The city of Vienna, properly so called, is 
surrounded by the ancient foitilications which 
withstood the siege of the Turks in i 683 . The 
suburbs, which arc of great extent, are sur¬ 
rounded by some slighter defences, hut which 
could only he made good hy a large army. Had 
the Archduke, with his forces, been able to 
throw himself into Vienna before liiionaparte's 
arrival under its walls, no doubt a formidable 
defence might have been made. The incli¬ 
nation of the citizens was highly patriotic. 
They fired from the ramparts on die advance 
of the French, and* rejected the summons of 
surrender. The Archduke Maximilian was 
governor of the place, at the head of ten bat¬ 
talions of troops of the line, and as many of 
Landwchr, or militia. 

A shower of bombs first made the inhabit¬ 
ants sensible of the horrors to which they must 
necessarily he exposed by defensive war. The 
palace of the Emperor of Austria was in the 
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direct front of tbis terrible fire. The Emperor 
himself, and the greater part of his family, had 
retired to the city of Buda in Hungary; but one 
was left behind, confined by indisposition, and 
this was Maria Louisa, the young Archduchess, 
who shortly afterward^ became Empress of 
France. On intimation to this purpose being 
made to Buonaparte, the palace w'as respect¬ 
ed, and the storm of these terrible missiles 
directed to other quarters. The intention of 
defending the capital was speedily given up. 
The Archduke Maximilian, with the troops of 
the line, evacuated the city; and, on the 12th, 
General O'Beilly, commanding some battalions 
of landwehr, sigiH^d the capitulation with the 
French. • 

Napoleon did not hlniseff enter Vienna; he 
fixed his head-quarters at Schoeribrun, a pa¬ 
lace of the Emperor's, in the vicinity of the 
capital. 0 

In the mean while, the Archduke Charles, 
unable to prevent the fall of Vienna, was ad¬ 
vancing to avenge it. In the march which he 
made through Bohemia, he had greatly in¬ 
creased his army; and the events in the north 
of Germany and the Tyrol had been so dan¬ 
gerous to French influence, that it requir^ 
all the terrors of the battle of Eckmuhl to keep 
the unwilling vassals of the conqueror in a state 
of subjection. Before, therefore, we trace the 
course of remarkable events which were about 
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to take place on the Danube, the reader is re¬ 
quested to take a brief view of the war on the 
Polish frontier, in Italy, in the north of Ger¬ 
many, and in the Tyrol; for no smaller por¬ 
tion of the civilized world was actually the 
scene of hostilities during this momentous pe¬ 
riod. 

In Poland, the Archduke Ferdinand threw 
himself into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, as 
the part of Poland which formerly belonged 
to Prussia; obtained possession of Warsaw it¬ 
self, and pressed northward with such viva¬ 
city, that, while Prince I’oiiiatowski was hardly 
able to assemble a small defensive army be¬ 
tween the Narew and the Vistula, the Arch¬ 
duke approached Thorn, and was in a situation 
to summon Prussia to arms. The call would 
doubtless have been readily obeyed, had the 
Archduke Charles obtained any shadow of suc- 

S pss in the commencement of the campaign. 

ut the French had [>osses.sion of all the most 
important Prussian fortresses, which rendered 
it imprudent, indeed almost impossible, for 
that power to offer any effectual means of re¬ 
sistance, until the arms of Austria should as¬ 
sume that decided preponderance, which they 
'^re not on this occasion doomed to attain. 

The feeling of indignation against the fo¬ 
reign yoke had, however, penetrated deeply 
into the bosom of the Prussians. The doc¬ 
trines of the Tiigend-bund had been general- 
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ly received among the higher and middling 
classes—the lower listened to the counsels 
only of tlieir own patriotism and courage. The 
freedom of Europe—the independence of Ger¬ 
many—the delivery of Prussia from a foreign 
bondage—the obtaining security for what was 
most dear and valuable to mankind, determin¬ 
ed Schill, a Prussian major of hussars, to at¬ 
tempt, even without the commands of his king, 
the liberation of his country. 

During the former unhappy war, Schill, like 
Blucher, conducted himself with the most pa¬ 
triotic devotion, and had, when courage and 
conduct were rare, been distinguished by both 
in his service as* a partisan ofheer. On the 
present occasion, hfs attempt may be likened 
to a rocket shot up into the; firmament, which, 
by its descent upon a magazine, may give rise 
to the most appalling results; or which, burst¬ 
ing in empty space, is only remembered by its 
brief and brilliant (career. Chance allotted to 
Schill the latter and more unfavourable con¬ 
clusion; but his name must be enrolled in .the 
list of those heroes who have ventured their 


lives to redress the wrongs of their country, 
and the remembrance of whose courage often 
forms the strongest impulse to others to reas¬ 
sume the heroic undertaking, for which they 
themselves have struggled in vain. 

The movement which this daring soldier 
had projected, was connected with a plan of 
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general insurrection, but was detected by a 
premature discovery. Colonel Doernberg, an 
officer of the Westphalian guard, was engaged 
in the conspiracy, and had undertaken to se¬ 
cure the person of Jdrdine Buonaparte. His 
scheme was discovered; and among his papers 
were found some which implicated Schill in 
these insurrectionary measures. Jdrome, of 
course, made his complaint to the King of 
Prussia, who was in no capacity tc; refuse to 
deliver up the accused officer. Obliged thus 
to precipitate his plan of insurrection, Schill 
put himself at the head of his regiment, which 
was animated by his own spirit, and marched 
out of Berlin to proclaim the independence of 
his country. He showed the utmost speed 
and dexterity in his military manoeuvres, and 
soon assembled a small army of 5ooo or 6000 
men, sufficient to take possession of vsirious 
towns, and of the little forti'ess of Domitz. 

Katt, another insurgent, placed himself at 
the head of an insurrection in Classell; and a 
yet more formidable leader, distinguished alike 
by his birth, his bravery, and his misfortunes, 
appeared in the field. This was the Duke of 
Brunswick Oels, son of him who was mortally 
wounded at Jena. The young prince had ever 
since before his eyes the remembrance of his 
father, to whom Buonaparte's enmity would 
not permit even the leisure of an hour to die 
in his own palace. The breaking out of the 
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war betwixt teeanei t0 

promise him th^ Mlnul f duke 

contracted iiviA u hoij of man, 

and he ngpiaholl^ vrjfth fbe 

means to eapH^^ nemo, 

his misfortTMy his pur- 

pose, teii(teo aq>Mq^Eo^ die ex¬ 

ternal afrij^iUiuMr*oiilll^ich indicated deep sor¬ 
row, and a ^et0|«dSlliaia phr^^ose of Vangeance. 
His unifom^ Mm Iblaclf, hi memoiy of his &- 
thei^ deatK; Ij^ jif the a^valrj was dis¬ 
posed hke cha ribi 0^ a skeleton; the helmets 
and Caps bore a death's head on their front. 

The brare young soldier too late in ap¬ 
pearing in the field* li^ be could have united 
ins forces with those of ScliiU, Doeniberg, 
Katt, and the other insurgents, he might have 
effected a general rising m the north, but the 
event of Eckmuhl, and the taking of Vienna, 
had already checked the awakening spirit of 
Germany, and subsequent misfortunes tended 
to subdue, at least for the time, the tendency 
to universal resistance which would otherwise 
certainly have been manifested. It wns about 
the middle of May when the Hnk^ of Bruns¬ 
wick advanced fi om Bohemia into Lnsattia, and 
by that time the corps of del|ijlll Imd othOrs 
were existing only as separate hands of parti¬ 
sans, surrounded or pursued by the adherents 
of France, to whom the suoeesses of Buona¬ 
parte had given fresh courage. 
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Oeniml ^ppo^eA himself to the 

duke, at the head aC some Saxon troops, and 
was strong enough tn prevent his foreing hin 
way into iho middle of Qertaany,^ where his 
presence mi^^t eeeasiottM great events. 

Still, howei^er, thmsi^ thiji flms of the insur- 
gentshad been thus ih/dlafppoioted or ch 
ed, their forces remained W foot, mid formi* 
dable, and the general disposition of ihe nation 
m their favour rendered them more so. 

While the insurrectional spirit which ani* 
mated the Germans smouldered in some places 
like subterranean fire, and partially showed 
itseU by eruptions in others, the moiuitain» of 
the Tyrol were in one general blaze through 
their deepest recesses. Those wild regions, 
Avhich had been one of the oldest inheritances 
ol Austria, had been tom from her by the 
neaty of Presburg, and conferred on the new 
kingdom of Westphalia. The indinalion of 
the inhabitanu had not been consulted in this 
change. The Austrians had always governed 
them with a singubr mildness and respect for 
their customs; and bad thus gained the affec¬ 
tion of their Tyrolese subjects, who could not 
therefore understand how an allegiance resem¬ 
bling tliat of children to a parent, should have 
been transferred without their consent to a 
stranger sovereign, with whom they had no tie 
of mutual feeling. The nation was the more 
sensible of these natural sentiments, because 
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the conditioa o(( tli^ is oa# of the most 

primitiTe in Eumpe. 1^ eaUSnaes of rank 
and wealth are itnkno^ji W dwsse pOstoral 
tricts; thej hilj^jShiaMlIfnh'^^U^fatction amon^ 
(heir inhabiCSMlftlM{t^ nls^l# nor serfs, net* 
dier in one 

sense, neither* As great a de¬ 

gree of e^nality as is jpcsrhaps consistent with 
the existence of society, is to be found in the 
Tyrol. In temper they are a gay, animated 
people, fond* of exertion and excitation, loyers 
of the witie*fladt and the dance, extempore 
poets, and frequently good musicians. Widi 
these are unit^ the more hardy qualities of 
the mountaineer,* accustomed to the lifem&a 
she|dierd and huntsman, and, amidst the Alpme 
precipices, often placed in danger of life, while 
exercising one or other of the occupations. As 
marksmen, the Tyrolese are accounted the 
finest in Enrope; and the readiness with which 
diey obeyed the repeated summons of Austria, 
during formeV wars, showed that their rustic 
employments had in no rOspect diminished 
their ancient love of military enterprise. Their 
magistrates in peace, and leaders in war, were 
no otherwise distinguished firom the rest of 
the nation than by their sagacity and general 
intelligence; and as these qualities were ordi¬ 
narily found among innkeepers, who, in a 
counuy like the Tyrol, have the moat general 
opportunities of obtaining infmaation, many 
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of that m die memorable 

>%ar of 1^94,c Thtye meti sbmetimes could 
not eeeu fiaa br in general, exhi* 

biteid fto much teufe i^d presence of 

mind,such a ttte capacity 

of the troops^thay tKmtoi w tmd of the ad¬ 
vantages of the coonttym they served, 

that they became formidaMe to the heat gene¬ 
rals and the most disci^ned scddiers^' 

In the beginning of April these ready war* 
nors commenced their insiiiTectiO)|i, and in four 
days, excepting in the small fbitress of Kuf- 
stein, which continued to hold out, there was 
not a Frenchman or Bavarian in the Tyrol, save 
tinjUje who were prisoners. The history of that 
liemc war belongs to another page of history. 
It is enough here to say, that, scarcely sup¬ 
ported by the Austrians, who had too much to 
do at home, the Tyrolese made against every 
odds the most magnanimous and obstinate de¬ 
fence. It was in vain that a Fre ich army, led 
by Lef^bvre, marched into the country, and 
occupied Innsprudh^ the capital. The Frendi 

' The Austrians censured the uant of tactics of the 
Tyrolese. Some poetical sharp-shooter defended his 
countrymen by an epigram, of which the following is a 
tiansldtion:— 

It IS but chance, oar team'd tacticians say, 

\YbiGh withonl science gams the battle-day; 

Tet would 1 rather wm the field by chance, 

Than study tactics, and be beat by France 
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were a second time dompdled by fheae vAliimt 
moiintaineel’s to retreats 'witb ie^mense loss; 
and if Austria cbiild bif maiidained her own 
share of the {^tes^'htd^ illi|hfiil provinces of 
.Tyrol and tdli 4 Vorllrib|rg^tri^^ on their side 
have come o^/vidb^,^ 

But the dfsttst^^hf the Atchduke Charles, 
as they had neiicmilised the instiiteetions in 
Germany, and rendered of no coinparative 
avail the victories of the Tyrolese, so they also 
checked the train of success which had at¬ 
tended the movements of the Archduke John 
in Italy, at the commencement of the war. 
We have already said, that the safety and ho¬ 
nour of Austria Beipg, as it was thought, suffi¬ 
ciently provided for by the strength of the 
main army, this young prince had been dis¬ 
patched into Italy, as the Archduke Ferdinand 
into Poland, to resuscitate the interest of their 
house in their ancient dominions. Kugdne, 
the son-in-law of Buonaparte, and his Moeroy 
in Italy, was defeated at Sacile upon the i5th 
of April, by the Archduke John, and compelled 
to retire to Galdiero on the Adige. But ero 
the Austrian prince could improve his advan¬ 
tages, be received the news of die defeat at 
Eckmuhl, and the peril in which Vienna was 
placed. He was, therefore, under the necessity 
of retreating, to gain, if possible, the kingdom 
of Hungary, where the presence of his army 
might be of the most essential cons equence 
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H« wii« liM^sarn pvamod by Prince Eugene, 
to whom thf Aniitiitiin retreat-gaye the means 
of withig Imieelf itith F^rench force in 
Dabaatia, from whiiA he bad been separated, 
and dins enabled hini to aa^tniile ihe offensive 
with fofces mui 3 i 

Thus the might}; ocmmt ^ptinued with 
varilona eveats^ ftom the ibbees of the Baltic to 
those of the Adrialki aod'firom the eaAem pro¬ 
vinces of Germany to those of pnngary. But 
the eyes of all men» averted |h&n the more 
remote and subordinate scenes df the straggle, 
were now turned towards the expected combat 
betwixt Buonaparte and the Archduke Charles, 
which it was easily predicted must soon take 
place under the walls of Vienna, and decide, 
it was then apprehended for ever, the future 
fate, perhaps the very existence, of the empire 
of Austria. 
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•Aitit^ies after the 


Battle 'dp }>aonbe on 

aist and 

aadf when l^^^hutBed'% both .jpfirties.—Both 

ArmiM 'Wagrtoi 

foi^t on fM'Btl); Julft-la ^which the Aukriana are 
cd^f^kely d^ated, with the Ihds O'#ao,ooo prisoners. 
—•Armistice concluded at Znaitn*—‘Gloae 6f the career 
of Scbilt and the Duke of Brunswick Oels.—^Defence of 
the Tyrol—'Its final w^rtunate result.—Growin(( re¬ 
sistance becomes throughout Gerniany;*^It8 

effects on Butmaparte.—^He publishes a singular Mani- 
Ifestd in die Afdiii<ettr^*fhis Manifesto examined. 


Wb left Kapolebn cobcentilating his army near 
'Vienna, and disposing it so as to preserve his 
communications with France, though distant 
and precsirious. He occupied the city of Vi¬ 
enna, and the right bank of Hie Danube. The 
Archduke Charles now approadied the left 
bank of the same river, whieh, swollen by the 
spring rains, and the melting of snOw on the 
mountains, divided the two .hostile armies as 
if by an impessahle harrier, jn the year i $o 5 , 
when Napoleon first obtained possession of 
Vienna, the bridges over the Dannbe were 
preserved, which had enabled him to press his 
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marck a|>oii Kutousof and the Bnssians. This 
time he had l^ot been so fortunate. No bridge 
had been left unbroken on the Danube, urhe- 
ther id>OTe or below Vienna, by which he might 
push his forces ^across the river, and end the 
war by again defeating t|ieikostrian Archduke. 
At the same time, dbm hours lost in indecision 
were all onfovotirable to the French Bmperor. 
Charles expected to he joined by his brotliers, 
and, being in bis own country, could subsist 
with ease; while Napoleon, in that of an enemy, 
could expect no recruits, and might have diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining supplies. Besides, so long 
ab an Austrian army was in the field, the hopes 
of Germany remained unextenguished. The 
policy, therefore, of Buonkparte, determined 
him to pursue the jupst vigorous measures, by 
constructing a bridge over the Danube, and 
crossing it at the head of his army, with the 
purpose of giving battle to the Archduke on 
the left bank. 

The place originally selected for this bold 
enterprise was atNussdorf, about half a league 
above Vienna, where the principal stream 
passes iu a full but narrow channel under the 
right bank, which is there so high as to com¬ 
mand tlie opposite verge of the river, and af¬ 
fords, therefore, the means of protecting the 
passage. But about five hundred men having 
been pushed across, with the view of re-esta¬ 
blishing the old bridge which had existed at 
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Nussdorf in iSoSj were attacked and cut off 
by the Austriam, and thia p^int ot passage was 
in consequence ahapdosthd.^ 

Napoleon then turned bis thoughts to esta- 
, blishing his int^dad brldgp et a viUage called 
Ebersdorf, bn the Irigbtbaidt, opposite to which 
the channel olF the ^nube is divided into five 
branches, finding their course ^ongst islands, 
one of whicbf called the Island of Lobau, is ex* 
tremely large. Two of these branches are very 
broad. The islands are irregular in their shape, 
and have an alluvial character. They exhibit a 
broken and diversified surface, partly covered 
with woods, partly marshy, and at times over¬ 
flowed with water. Here Napoleon at length 
determined to establish his bridge, and he col¬ 
lected for that purpose as snany boats and small 
cr^t as he could muster, and such other mate¬ 
rials as he could obtain. The diligence of the 
engineer officer, Aiibry, was distinguished on 
this occasion. 

The Frehch were obhged to use fishers' 
boats, and caissons filled*witli bullets instead 
of anchors, and to make many other substi¬ 
tutions for the accomplishment of their ob¬ 
jects. They laboured without interruption; 
for the Aiistnaus, though they made various 
demonstratious upon.JSrems and Linz, as ii 
they themselves meani,^ cross the Danube 
above Vienna, yet did nothing to disturb Na¬ 
poleon's preparation for a passage at Ebers- 
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dosf) althbiyjib might have been easily 

thrown intn iJand of Lohan^ to dispute 

the occu{tatios$^f}r to jptei^pt ihe workmen. 
It IS impos^iUe to suppose the Archduke 
Charles ignoiafuiojf ground 

in the neighboiilhdn| 4 ^) 3 ^^l 0 ^ capital; 
we must therefore dbet the Aus¬ 

trian gekiend hkid determined td let Buona¬ 
parte accomplish his purpose of passing the 
ri?er, in order to have die advantage of attack¬ 
ing him when only a part taf his army had cross¬ 
ed, and of compelling him to fight with the 
Danube in his rear, which, in case of disaster, 
could only be re-passed by a succession of frail 
and ill-constructed bridges, e 34 >osed to a thou¬ 
sand accidents. It is doing the Archduke no 
discredit to suppose he acted on such A resolu¬ 
tion, for We shall presently see he actually 
gained the advantages we have pointed out, 
and which, could they have been prosecuted 
to the uttermost, would liave involved the rum 
of Buonaparte and his army. 

The materials bavtog been brought together 
from every quarter, Napoleon, on the 19th May, 
visited the Isle of Lobau, and directed that the 
completion of the bridge should be pressed 
with all possible dispatch. So well w'ere his 
orders obeyed, that, on the next day, the troops 
were able to commence their passage, although 
the bridge was still far from being complete. 
They were received by skirmishers on the left 
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bank; but as these IslI beck withoitt any ob*- 
stinacy of resistance^ it becMie fttil nsere cb- 
▼ions that the Archduke di^'nbt mean to dis* 
pute the {Nlssa^Ct more^Shed^y as he had 
. not ayailMhiitrseif of i|b(t| ineans of 

doing so ^hl^jdie )qdt»^jp^ented. 

At the pointti^ere tMeiser^ last 

bridge of the chain <for there mdpt n?e in num¬ 
ber, coirespOaidinilj to the fiae streams), touched 
the left jbank of the Danube, the French troops, 
as they passed over, entered upon a little plain, 
extending betureen the two villages of Aspeme 
and Essling. Aspeme lies farthest to the left, 
a thousand toises distant from the bridge; Ess¬ 
ling is at the other extremity of the plain, about 
one thousand five hundred toises from the 
same point* The > illages being built of mason- 
work, with gardens, terraces, and court-yards, 
formed each a little fortified place, of which 
die churchyard pf Aspeme, and a large granary 
at Essling, might be termed the citadels. A 
high-road, Ubrdered by a deep ditch, extended 
between these two strong*p08ts, which it con¬ 
nected as a curtain connects two bastions. 
This position, if occupied, might indeed be 
turned on either flank, but the character of 
the ground would render the operation diffi¬ 
cult. 

Still farther to the right, and closer to As- 
perae than Essling, lay another village called 
Entzersdorf. It is a thousand toises from As- 
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perne to and somawhat lass from Ess- 

ling to Before diesa vfllages arose 

an almost im|^saAc0|Kil)le aseent, tvhich extend¬ 
ed to two hamlets called Baschdorf and Brei- 
tenlee, and oO the^lhsft lay the ssooded heights 
of Bisambergy the landscape in that 

direction. Having passed 0ver near thirty 
thousand infehtry, with aboot six thousand 
horse, Napoleon directed a redatiht to be con¬ 
structed to cover the extremity of the bridge 
on the left side. Meantiine; hi$ troops oc¬ 
cupied the twar villages of Aspeme and Ess- 
ling, and the line which connected them. 

The reports brought in during the night 
were contradictory, nor could the signs visible 
on the hoiizon induce the generals to agree 
concerning the numbers and probable plans of 
the Austrians. On the distant heights of Bisam- 
herg many lights were seen, which induced 
Lannes and others to conceive the enemy to 
be there concentrated. But much nearer the 
French, and in their front, the horizon also 
exhibited a pale streak of about a league in 
length, the reflected light of numerous watch- 
fires, which the situation of the ground pre¬ 
vented being themselves seen. 

FiUm these indications, while Lannes was 
of opinion dbey had before them only a strong 
reai«>guard, Massdna, with more judgment, 
maintained they were in presence of the whole 
Austrian army. Napoleon was on horseback 
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by break of day Q(p tbe ai8l» to deoide by his 
own obsenralfoa; liiit all die p^iuiid in front 
was so tfakUyimuibidandctfvnradb 
trian light cavalry, as to lender k vain to at- 
. tempt to fecodnoitre. On^ll^deti, this living 
veil of skinmsbers '^^^tlWFawn, and the 
Austrians were so^ adTanat%vrith their whole 
force, divided into five Oohnnns of attack, 
headed by their best generals, their numbers 
more than double diose of the French, and 
possessing two hundred and twenty pieces of 
artillery. The combat commenced by a fu¬ 
rious attack on the viUage of Asperne, which 
seemed only taken that it might bej^takcn, 
only retaken thdft it might be again l 4 |r The 
(dmage was dreadful; the obstinacy of the 
Austrians in attacking oould not, however, 
overcome that of the French in their defence 
Esbling was also assaulted by the Austrians, 
though not with the same pertinacity; yet 
many bmse men iell in its attack and defence. 

The battfe began about four afternoon; and, 
when the evening ppproftched, nothing de- 
c isive had been done. The Archduke brought 
his reser\es, and poured them in successive 
bodies upon the disputed village of Asperne. 
Every garden, terrace, and ferm-yard, was a 
scene of the most obstinate struggle. Wag¬ 
gons, carts, barrotiS, plougb.s, were employed 
to construct barricades. As the different 
parties succeeded on different points, those 
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^ho were in front >\ere often at¬ 

tacked in ike reaf by such of the other party 
as had prevailed in the next st^et. At the close 
of the day, Mats^pa remained partially master 
of the place, on as it was with bombs nnd 
choked with the The Austrians, hov^- 

ever, had gained possession of the church and 
churchyard, and ^imed the superiority on the 
left accordingly. 

Essling was the object« during the last pait 
of this bloody day, of three general attacks, 
against all which, the l^rench made decisive 
head. At one time, Lannes, who defended 
4 c pm. was so bard pressed, that he must 
have ^PKn way, had ndt Napoleon relieved 
hun and obtained him breathing time, by a 
well-timed though audacious charge of ie\a1ry. 
Night separated the combatants. 

The French could not in any sense be said 
to have been beaten; but it was an unusual 
thing for them, fighting under Napoleon\ eye, 
to be less than completely victorious The 
Austrians could as little be called victors; but 
even the circumstance of possessing themselves 
of the most important part of Aspeme, showed 
that the advantage had been with, rather than 
against them; mid both armies were affected 
with the results of the da*y, rather as they ap¬ 
peared when compared wkh chose of their 
late encounters, than as considered in^their 
own proper character. The feeling of the 
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Austrians iivas exultation; Urn oS thit^ French 
not certainly discoiir8geiaeiil;» but unpleasant 
surprise. 

On the the work carnage recom* 
^menced. Both armies had rcjcaived reinforce* 
meats during the njlgjht^'^d)^ from die 
left bank, the Archduke 9m reserves in fats 
rear. The French had at first the advantage 
—they recovered the church of Asperne, and 
made a number pf Austrians prisoners in the 
village. But the attacks on it were presently 
renewed with the same frtry as on the pre* 
ceding day. Napoleon here formed a resolu¬ 
tion worthy of bis military fame. He observ¬ 
ed that the enany» while pressing on the 
village of Asperne, which was the left-hand 
point of support oi the French position^ kept 
back, or, in military languoge, refused, the 
right and centre of his line, wliicU he was 
therefore led to suppose were weakened for 
the purpose of suppoiting tlie assault upon 
Asperne. He determined, for this reason, to 
advance the whole French right and centre, 
to assail the Austrian positioa on this en* 
feebled point. This movement was executed 
m dchelou, advancing firom the French right. 
Heavy masses of infontry, with a numerous 
artillery, now advanced with fury* The Aus¬ 
trian line was forced baih, and in some danger 
of bemg broken, Begiments and brigades 
begaioo be separated from each othm, and 
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there a danger that the whole centre 
might be cut-off {rom the right wing. The 
Ar^duke Gbaries hastened to the spot, and 
in this critical moment discliarged at once the 
duty of a general and of a common soldier. 
He brought up rt^fi^es, replaced the gaps 
which had been made in his line by the fury 
of the French, and) seizing a standard, himself 
led the grenadiers to the charge. 

At this interesting point, the national ac¬ 
counts of the action differ considerably. The 
French dispatches assert, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the personal gallantry of their general, die 
Austrians were upon die point of a total 
defeat. Those of the Archdukes on the con- 
traiy, affirm that the resistance of the Aus¬ 
trians was completely successful, and that the 
French were driven hack on all points. All 
agree, that just at this crisis of the combat, 
the bridge which Buonaparte had established 
over the Danube was swept away by ilie flood. 

This opportune incident is said, by the 
Austrian ai'couiits,'* to have been occasioned 
by flre-ships sent down the river. The French 
have denied the existence of the fire-ships, 
and, always unwilling to allow much effect to 
the result of their adversaries' exertions, as¬ 
cribe the destruction of the floating bridge to 
the trunks of trees and vessels home down by 
a sudden swell of the Danube. Generaj^^ellet, 
indeed, admits, with some reluctance, that 
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timber frames of one or more wiadmills^ filled 
with burning combustible^ descended the 
river. But whether the Austrians bad execut* 
cd the very natural plan ofjaoiicbing such 
fire-works and drift-wpod^M the stream, or 
whether, as the ancient h9imea.«*might have 
said, the aged and haughty ri^er shook ftpm 
his shoulders by his own e:t^i*tions the yoke 
which the strangers bad imposed on him, the 
bridge was certainly broken, and Buonaparte's 
army was extremely endangered. 

He saw hitnsdf compelled to retire, if he 
meant to secure, or rather to restore, his com¬ 
munication with the right bank of the Uannbe. 
The French movement in retreat was the 
signal fur the Austrians' advance. ’They re- 
('overed Aspeme; and hdd not the French 
fought wid) the most extraordinary^ conduct 
and valour, they must have sustained the 
greatest loss. General Lannes, whose be¬ 
haviour had been the subject of ctdiniration 
during the whole day, was mortally uounded 
by a ball, which shattered both his legs. Mas- 
sdna sustained himsolif in this crisis with much 
readiness and presence of mind; and the pre¬ 
servation of the army was dhiefiy attributed to 
him. It is Said, but perhaps &lsely, that Na¬ 
poleon himself showed on this occasion less 
alertness and readiness than was his custom. 

At length, the retreat of the French was 
protected by the cannon of Essling, which 

14. 
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again and again furiously assaulted by the 
Austrians. Had they succeeded on this second 
point, the French army could hardly have 
escaped, foir it was Essling alone which pro* 
tected their retreat. Fortunately for Buona¬ 
parte, that end of the bridge which connected 
the great Isle of Lobau with the left bank on 
which they were fighting still remained un¬ 
injured, and was protected by fortifications. 
By this means be wasi enabled to draw back 
his shattered army dimng night into the great 
island, evacuating the whole position which 
he had held on the right bank. The loss of 
both armies was dreadful, and computed to 
exceed twenty thousand nxen on each side, 
killed and wounded. General St Hilaire, one 
of the best French >generals, was killed in the 
field, ai^ Lunnes, mortally wounded, was 
brought!jDack into tlie island. lie was much 
lamented by Buonaparte, who considered liiin 
as his own work. « J found hiin,M he said, ah 
mere swordsman, I brought liim up to the 
highest point of tsdent. 1 found him a dwarf, 
1 raised him up into a giant.» The death oi 
this general, called the Boland of the army, 
had something in if inexpressibly shocking. 
With both his legs shot to pieces, he refused 
to die, and insisted that the surgeons should 
he hanged who were iinaUc to cure a marcs- 
cbal and Duke de Montebello. While he* 

m 

thus clung to life, he called on the Emperor, 
with the instinctive hope that Napoleon at 
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least could defer the dreaded hour, and re* 
peated his name to the last, ^th the wild in¬ 
terest with which an Indiailt |>inys to the oh»- 
ject of his superstition. Buonaparte showed 
.much and creditable emotion at beholding his 
iaithful follower in such a Mlfdltion. 

The news of diis terribfd action flew far and 
wide, and was represented by the Austrians as 
a glorious and complete victory. It might 
liave well proved so, if both the villages of 
Asperne and Essling could have been carried 
As it was, it cannot properly be termed more 
than a repulse, by which the French Empe* 
ror*s attempt to advance had been defeated, 
and he himself dl'iven back into an island, and 
cut off by an inundation from the opposite 
bank, on winch his supplies were stationed, 
and so iar,. certainly, placed in a very pre- 
(arious condition. 

The hopes and wishes of all Europe were 
opposed to the dointiiation oi Buonaparte, 
and Hope, *it is well known, can build (an 
fabrics on slighter foundations than this seA ere 
check afforded. It had been repeatedly pro- 
phesiod, that Napoleon's fortune would some 
tune or other fail in one of those hardy mea¬ 
sures, and that by penetrating into the depth of 
his enemy's country, in order to strike a blow 
at his capital, be mif^t engage himself beyond 
his means of recovery, and thus become the 
victim of his own rashness. But the time was 
not yet arrived which fate had assigned for 
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die Oll^diis prophecy^ More activity 

on IM part dUi 4Q«triaii prince, and a less 
vigoloas da*FomiPlent o^ and energy 

on that of ll|jtlkpolebD, might have produced a 
different i^ettut; but, unhappily, the former 
proved less eapafaliB o. improving his ad¬ 
vantage, *Lan <he intter ox remedying his 
disastPi* 

Oa th-* inor ig of thF 33 d, the day after 
th ood) battle of iisperne, Buonaparte, 
with his wounded, and the remnant of his 
foirces, was cooped up in the marshy island of 
Ldbau, and mother nearer to the left bank, 
called hn zersdorf, from the village of that 
name. This last island, yrliuh served as an 
outwork to the larger, is separated from the 
left bank, which ^ras occupied by the Aus¬ 
trians, only by a Sinall (bannei of twenty t< ^scs 
in breadtli. The destiuction of the brir](>cs 
had altogether divided Buonaparte from tlie 
nght hank, and from his rc r, under Davoust, 
which still remained there. The nature of 


the ground, on thd left side of the Danube, 
opposite to the isle of Kntzeisdorf, admitted 
cannon being placed to command the passage, 


and it is said that General Hiller ardently 
press^ the plan of passing the stream by open 
feedph that point, and attacking successively 
tlji|nsland$ of Entzersdorf and Lobau, and of- 
ftfad to qnsiver vrith his head for its success, 
lie extreme loss sustained by the Austrian 
f on the two preceding;days appears to hav e 
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been the cause that liis propdBal wes rqe6ted« 
It has been also judged jpessiUe for Prince 
Charles to have passed the Danube, either at 
Presburg or higher up, and ^dtUB Pieced him- 
.self on the right hank, for the ^purpose of 
attacking and destroying |h(* reserves yvhich 
Buonaparte had left a* jSheradorf under Da- 
voust, and from vrhich li<* separated by 
the inundation. Yet leither did rlit' Arch¬ 
duke adopt this plan, hut, resuming rlie de¬ 
fensive, from which he had only dep .'icd for 
a few hours, and (onclnding that ]Napo1eon 
would, on his part, adopt tlie same plan sshich 
he liad formerly pursued, the Austrian en¬ 
gineers were chifty engaged in fortifying the 
ground between Asperne and Essling, while 
the army (piiefly awaited till it should suit 
Napoleon to renew his attempt to cross the 
1) iiiuhe. 

With iincxniiiplocl activity, Buonaparte had 
assembled mateiial'i, and aeconiplished the 
re-establishiiient ol bis < ouimunicatioiis with 
the right bank, by the inofning of the second 
day after the battle. Thus was all chance 
destroyed of the Austrians making any far¬ 
ther profit of the interruption of his commu¬ 
nications. With equal speed, incessant la¬ 
bour converted the Isle of Lobau into an 
immense camp, protected by battering can¬ 
non, and secured either from surprise or 
stonn from the Austrian side of the river; Bo 
that Hiller’s plan became equally iinpracti- 
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cable. The smaller islands were fortiGcd in 
the like manner; and, on the ist of Jnlyi 
Buonapaitc pitched his head«quarrers in the 
Isle of Lobau, the name of which was changed 
to Napoleon Island, as in an iininense citadel, 
from which he had provided the means oi 
sallying at pleasure upon the enemy. Botits, 
small criift, and means to construct, on a bet¬ 
ter plan tlian formerly, three floating bridges, 
wore prepared and put in order in an incre¬ 
dibly short space of time. The former iirldge, 
repaired so strongly as to hate little to fear 
from the fury of the Danube, again connected 
the inlands occupied b) the Fiench with the 
left-hand bank of that river?'and so imperfect 
w ere the A ustriari means of obsert ation, though 
the campaign was •fought within their own 
country, whose fate depended upon its issue, 
that they ap][»car to have been ignorant ol the 
possiiiility of Napideoirs using any other 
of passage than this identical original bridge, 
whidi dehoiiclied betwixt Aspeiiie and Ks^- 
ling; and the) lost their time in ereding for¬ 
tifications under that false impression. Yet 
certainly a very little inquiry might have disoo- 
sered that the French Emperor was construct¬ 
ing three bridges, instead of trusting to one. 

For several weeks afterward**, each aruiy 
was receiving reinforcements. The Austrian 
and Hungarian nobles exerted themselves to 
bring to the field their vassals and tenamtry; 
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^vhile Buonaparte, through every part of Ger¬ 
many which was subject to his direct or in¬ 
direct influence, levied additional forces, for 
enabling him to destroy the last hope of their 
. country's independence. 

More powerful and nui^rous auxiliary ar¬ 
mies also approachednhe scene of action from* 
the north-eastern frontier of Italy, from which 
the Archduke John, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, was retiring, in order, by throwing his 
army into Hungary, to hare an opportunity of 
co-operating with his brother, the Archduke 
Charles. He came, but not unpursucd or un¬ 
molested, Piiiice Engine Beaiihariiais, at the 
head of the ariny which was intended to sus- 
Uiin the Archduke John's attack in Italy, joined 
to such forces as the French had in Dalmatia, 
followed the march of the Austrians, brought 
them to action repeatedly, gained advantages 
over them, and finally arrived on the frontiers 
of Iliicgary as soon as they did. Here the 
town of liaab ought to have made some pro¬ 
tracted defence, in ordcr*to enable the Arch¬ 
duke John to co-operate with his younger 
brother Regiiicr, another of this warlike fa¬ 
mily, who w^as organizing the Hungarian in¬ 
surrection. But the same fatality which in¬ 
fluenced every thing else in this campaign, 
occasioned the fall of Baab in eight days after 
the Austrian prince had been w'orsted ip a fight 
under its walls. The Italian army of Eugi^nc 
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now-fonned its'li^nction with the French; 
and the Arebdiik^ John, mossing the Danube 
at fVesbut]g[t advanced eastward, for the pur^ 
pose of joining the Archduke Chari es. But i t 
was not the piupose of Napoleon to permit 
this union of forces, ^ '. 

On the 5th of '^ teii o'clock at night, 

the French began to cross frpm the islands in 
the Danube to the left-hand bank* Gun-hoats, 
prepared for the purpose, silenced some of the 
Austrian batteries; otliers were avoided, by 
passing the river out of reach of their fire, 
which the Frencli were enabled to do by the 
new and additional bridges they had secretly 
prepared. , 

At day-light on the next morning, the Arch¬ 
duke had the unploasing surprise to Bud the 
whole French army on the left bank of the 
Danube, after having turned all the fortifica¬ 
tions which he had formed for the purpose of 
opposing their passage, and which were thus 
rendered totally useless. The villages of Ess- 
ling and Entzersddrf had been carried, and 
the French lino of battle was formed upon the 
extremity of the Archduke's left wing, me¬ 
nacing him, of course, both in flank and rear. 
The Archduke Charles endeavoured to reme¬ 
dy the consequences of this surprise by out¬ 
flanking the French right, while the French 
made a push to break the centre of the Austrian 
line, the key of which position was the village 
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of Wagram. Wagram.was tfken ratakei^, 
and only ooe bousa^r^s^^d, which was oc¬ 
cupied by the wigkt 

.^ . - - - — . . " "o^yand 

wj^e dis¬ 
patched to the his 

advance. ' '' 

On the next We oth July, was 

fought the di^dfi^^^ hatt^^^ Wagram, in 
which, it is said, that the Aitshdoke. Charles 
committed the gr^ ei^rot? of extend¬ 

ing his lines,, and w^ak^ung his cet^e. His 
enemy was too alert not to turn such an error 
to profit. Lauriston, with a hundred pieces 
of cannon, and Macdonald, at the head of a 
chosen division, charged the. Austrians in the 
centre, and broke through it. Napoleon him¬ 
self showed all his courage and talents, and 
was ever in the hottest of the action, diough 
the appearance of his retinue drew on him 
showers of grape, by which he was repeatedly 
endangered.* 

At length the Austrian army seems to have 
fallen into disorder; the left wing, in particu¬ 
lar, conducted itself ill; cries of alarm were 
heard, and the example of precipitate flight 
was set bv those who should have, been the 
last to follow it, when given by others. The 
French took tw^enty thousand prisoners; and 
so complete was the discomfiture, that, though 
the Archduke John came up with a part of his 
VOL. VI. 
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army before the a&ir was quite over, so little 
chance was there^ redeeming the day, that 
he was glad th retii^ frotn the field unnoticed 
by the eni^y. ; ■ ^ / 

All hopiof farther resistance was now aban¬ 
doned by the Atif^ian princes and govern¬ 
ment; and they concludi^ an armistice with 
Buonaparte at Znaim,' by .which they agreed 
to evacuate the Tyrol, and put the citadels of 
Briinn and Gratz into the hands of Napoleon, 
as pledges for their sincerity in desiring a 
peace. 

Willi this armistice sunk all the hopes of 
the gallant Tyrolese, and of the German insur¬ 
gents, who had sought by force of arms to re¬ 
cover the independence o^ their country. But 
the appearance of these patriots on the stage, 
though productive of no immediate result of 
importance, k worthy of particular notice, as 
indicative of a recovery of national spirit, and 
of an awakening from that cold and passive 
slavery of mind, which makes mUn as patient 
under a change ofmasters, as the dull animal 
w^ho follows with indifference any person who 
has the end of his halter in his hand. We, 
therefore, referring to what we have said of 
the revival of public feeling in Germany, have 
briefly to notice the termination of the expe¬ 
ditions of Schill and the Duke of Brunswick, 
together with the insurrection of the Tyrolese. 

The career of the gallant Schill had long 
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Since closed. After travcrsin{j many parts of 
Oerinaiiy, he had failed in augmenting his little 
force of ubout five diousaud men, against 
wlioin Jcr6me fitionapaite had assembled a 
large army from all points* fn his marches 
and skirmishes, Schill displayed great rcudi* 
ness, courage, and talent; but so great were 
the odds against liiin, that men looked on, 
wondered, and praised his courage, without 
during to espouse his cause. Closely pursued, 
and often nearly surrounded, by bodies of 
J)nt(‘h, of Westphalians, and of Danes, Schill 
at length saw himself obliged to throw hiniscU 
into some defensive position, where he might 
udit the assistaiv'e of Gi^at llritain, either to 
prospciile his adventure, or to effect his cbcapc 
from the Continetil. Tlje town of Stralsiiiid 
jiresented fdi ilities lor tlij»i purpose; and, sud¬ 
denly appearing before it on the ?.5th ol May, 
he took possession of the plate; repaired, as 
well as he could, its ruined fortifications, and 
theie rcsi>lw'd to make a stand. 

But the French »aw the ueeesslty ol treading 
out this spark, which might so easily have ex- 
citi'd a conflagration* A large force of Dutch 
and Danish troops advanced to Stralsund on 
the 3 1 St May, and in their ttiiTi forced their 
way into the place. Schill, with his brave 
corapaiiioiis, drew up in the market-place, and 
made a most desperate defence, which might 
eteii have been a successful onc,1iad not Schill 
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himself fallen^ relieved by death from the yoke 
of the oppres^spr. The King of Prussia liad 
from the begitaing disavowed Schill's enter¬ 
prise; and virben the capture of Vienna ren¬ 
dered the Austrian cause more hopeless, he 
issued a proclamation against him and his fol¬ 
lowers, as outlaws^ Availing themselves of 
this disavowal and denunciation, the victo¬ 
rious French and their vassals proceeded to 
mflict on the officers of Schill the doom due 
to unauthorized robbers and pirates—a doom 
which, since the days of Wallace and Llewel¬ 
lyn, has been frequently inflicted by oppres¬ 
sors on those by whom their tyranny has been 
resisted. • 

Sc'hiirs career tvas nearly ended ere that of 
tlie Duke of Brunswick began. Had it been 
possible for them to have formed a jiiiuiion, 
the lesult of either enterprise might liave been 
more fortunate. The young duke, while he 
entered into alliance witli Austria, and en¬ 
gaged to put himself at the head of a small 
flying army, declined to take rank in the Im¬ 
pel ial service, or appear in the capacity of one 
of their generals. He assumed the more dig¬ 
nified character of a son, bent to revenge his 
father's death; of a Prince of the Empire, de¬ 
termined to recovei by the sword tlie inherit¬ 
ance of which he had been forcibly deprived 
by the invasion of strangers. Neither his ta¬ 
lents nor bis actions were iinequal to the part 
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which he assumed* He defeated the Saxons 
repeatedly, and showed much gallantry and 
activity. Hut, either from thecharacter of the 
Austrian general, Am Endd, who should have 
co-operated witli the duke, or .front some se¬ 
cret jealousy of an ally who aspired to per¬ 
sonal independence, the assistance which the 
duke should have received from the Austrians 
was always given tardily, and sometimes al¬ 
together withheld at the moment of utmost 
need. 

Nevertheless, the Duke of Brunswick occii- 
jned, temporarily, Dresden, Leipsic, Lindcnaii 
—compelled the intrusive Ring of Westphalia 
to retreat, and at<hc date of the aniiistice of 
Znaini, was master of a consideiahlc part of 
Franconia. Tlu^e, of rdursc, terminated the 
pi inrely adventurer's career of sun ess, as he 
was, in coiiseqiiein e of the terms of that con¬ 
vention, entirely abandoned hy the Austiian 
ariiiie^. I>eiiig then at Schleitz, a town in Up¬ 
per Saxony, the Duke of Hixinswick, msiead of 
listening to the timid counsellors who advised 
him to capitulate with some one of the gene¬ 
rals (ommanding the numerous enemies that 
surrounded him, resohed to cut his way 
tin oiigh them, or die in the attempt, inthc r 
than tamely lay down the anus he had assumed 
foi the purpose of avenging his father's death 
and the oppression of his country. 

Deserted bj many of his officers, the hia\e 
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prince persevered in bis purpose, dispersed 
some bodies of cavaby that lay in bis way, and 
marched upon Halberstadt, which he found in 
possession of some Westphalian infantry, mIio 
had halted there for fJbei»liiposc of forming* a 
junction with the Frentji general Beubel. f)e- 
terinincd to attack this body before they could 
accomplish their purpose^ the duke stoniied 
the gates of the place, routed the Westpha¬ 
lians, and made prisoners upwards of sixteen 
hundred men; while the citizens welcomed 
him w ith shouts of « Long live the Duke ol 
llrunswick!—Success to the sahle Yagers 

J^rom llalherstadt he proceeded to Wolfeii- 
hnttel, and thcn(*e to DrimsAvu k, the < apifal oi 
his lathers states, and of his own patriiiion^. 
The hopeless state *in which the^ saw then 
yiungdiike amvedid not prevent (he cili/<*iis 
from ofleriiig (heir respet t and their >ervi(C'*, 
(hoii{;li c(TtaiiJ that iii doing so they wwc in¬ 
curring the heavy hatred of those^ who would 
be again in possession of the government with¬ 
in a very short peiiod. 

The duke felt his heriditary dominions the 
next day, amid the rcgit ts of the inhabitants, 
opslfil) testified liy gesiiiies, good wislies, and 
tears; and, fon ing his way to llieshores of the 
Daltic, thioiigh many dangers, had at lengtli 
the good fortune to einhark liis Black L<*gioii 
for Britain, undishonoured by submission to 
the despot who had destroyed his lather s 
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lioiise. 11 life, rescued probably; from the 
scaffold, was reserv^' to be laid down in pay- 
iDg the way for that great yictory, .in which 
the arms of Germany cmd. bf Srotiawick were 
fully avenged. ' . 

The defence of the Tyri^,'^hichfills a pas¬ 
sage in history as heroic as,that wlii^h records 
the exploits of William Tell, was also virtaaliy 
decided by the armistice of Znaim. Not that 
I his gallant people abandoned their cause, be¬ 
cause the Austrians, in whose belialf they had 
taken arms, had witlidraw^n their forces, and 
yielded them up to their fitte. In the month 
of July, an army of forty thousand French and 
llavarians aitackh<| the Tyrol from the German 
side; while from Italy, General Rusca, with 
eighteen thousand men, entered fiom Clagen- 
fiirih, oil tile southern side of the Tyrolese 
Alps. Undismayed by this double and Ibniii- 
dable iiivnsioii, they assailed the invaders as 
they penetrated into their fastnesses, defeated, 
and destroyed tlu'iu. The fate of a division 
of 10,000 men, belonging to the French and 
Bavarian army, which entered the Upper Inn- 
that, or Valley of the Inn, will explain in part 
the means by which these victories were ob¬ 
tained. 


The invading troops advanced in a long 
column up a road bordered on the one side by 
the river Inn, there a deep and rapid torrent, 
where cliffs of immense height overhang both 
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road and river. The van-guard was penuitied 
to advance unopposed as far as Prutz, the ob¬ 
ject of their expedition. The rest of the army 
were therefore induced to trust tJicmsches 
still decpcorin this tremendous pass, where the 
precipices, becoming more and more narrow 
as they advanced, seemed about to close above 
their beads. No sound but of the screaming of 
the eagles disturbed from their eyries, and tlie 
roar of the river, reached the ears of the sol¬ 
dier, and on the precipices, partly envelopcil 
m a lazy mist, no human forms showed them¬ 
selves. At length the voice of a man was hoard 
calling across the ravine, «Shall we begin— 
i< No,» was rctiiriicd in an aiithoritath c tone oi 
voice, by one who, like the first speakcT, seem¬ 
ed the inhabitant of .some upper region. ''Die 
Havarian detachment halted, and sent to the 
general for orders; when presently was heard 
the teriihle signal, « In the name of the Holy 
Trinity, rut all loo^^c!» Huge rocks, and trunks 
of trees, long prepared and laid in heaps lor 
tlic purpose, hegairnow to descend rapidly in 
every direction, while the deadly lire of the 
Tyrolese, who never thi*o\v away a sliot, opened 
from every hush, crag, or corner of ro(*k, which 
could afford the shooter cover. As this dread¬ 
ful atta(‘k was made on the whole line at once, 
two-thirds of the enemy were instantly de¬ 
stroyed; wliile the Tyrolese, rushing from their 
shelter, with swords, spears, axes, scythes, 
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and all other rustic instruments ivhich 
('ould be converted iutO'Weapons, beat do\vn 
and routed the shattered remainder, the 

vaii-(|;iiard, M^hichbad reached Prutz, wasoblig- 
. cd to surrender, very few of the ten thousand 
invaders are computed to have extricated them¬ 
selves fi'oin the fota] pass. 

But not all the courage of the Tyrolese, not 
all the strength of their country, could possibly 
enable them to defend themselves, when the 
{»ea(*c with Austria had permitted Buonaparte 
to engage liis whole immense means for the 
acquisition of these mountains. Austria too— 
Austria herself, in whose cause they had in¬ 
curred all the dangers of war, instead of se¬ 
curing llieir iiidcmnity by some stipulations in 
the treaty, sent tlic'in a ^ old exhortation to lay 
down their arm*^. JlcMstaiice, therefore, was 
aliaiidoned as fruitless; llofei, chief comman¬ 
der of tlie Txrolese, lesigned his ciminiand, 
and the Ba\tiiians regained the possession of a 
country w hiMi the^ (onid iie>cn have won hai k 
by then own efforts, llofcr, and about thiity 
(liiefs of these valiant defenders of their coun¬ 
try, w<*re put to death, in poor revenge for the 
loss their bravery had occasioned. But their 
fame, as their immortal spirit, was beyond the 
power of the judge alike and executioner; and 
the place where their blood was shed becomes 
sa< red to the thoughts of freedom, as the pre- 
ciiiels of a tcmiplc to those of religion. 
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Huonapaito was parti( iilarly awaip ol the 
danger around him from that display oi ihi- 
tional spirit, which, commencing in Spam, i \> 
hihited Itself in the undertakings of SchiH and 
the Duke of Biuiiswick, and hla/ed lot ih in the 
defence of the Tyrol. He well knew tlie c hti- 
racter of those insurrections to he awiiil indi¬ 
cations, that in future wars ho would not oiilj 
Jiaie the oiiniit]y ol the goTeinments to tn- 
fouiitoi, but the hatred of the people, ikh 
111(1 oly the cffoits of llic nieiwnar^ soldui, 
whoso powoi may he gieat, jet can .ilwa^s he 
< lie (dated, but the resistance of the po]>u1alioii 
at Jaigo, which iatinot be made suhjott to an\ 
o\a(t means oi (Oiiiputati(pi,'‘aiid whidi, amid 
disoidor, and even flight, often hiids a road to 
safety and to ie\eiige. 

It was Napoleoirs policy, of cmuse, to place 
in an odious and false point of \iew csei v (all 
Asliuhtlic ^oscieigns of Eitiope made on (he 
|)ropJ( oi (hat (ontiiient, cm iting them to list 
in tin ji own dc feme, and stop tlu 1 lenth pJiin 
of extended and ulineisal doiniiiioii L\eiy 
suiiiiiion<> of tins kind he affected to Kgaicl 
with hoiioi, I** iiKliidiiig Jacohi mal and anti- 
social prim iples, and tending to hung J>a( k all 
the woist hoiiois of the hrendi lleMdniion 
There is a very lui lous paper in the Momteur, 
upon the pi onuses ol hheity, and exhortations 
to national union and national vengeance, 
which were on dilated at this ]>eriod in Ger 
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luany. These were compared with the cries 
oi LibeHy and Equality, with which the French 
liepiihlicaris, in the early days of the llevo- 
liition, sapped the defences and seduced the 
rieclin^rs of the nations whom they afterwards 
attacked, having' made their democratic doc¬ 
trines the priiu^jpal means to pave the way for 
llic success of their arms. The Moniiem^ 
iliercdoro, treats sucli attempts to bring the 
p^'ople lorward in the national defence, as si¬ 
milar to the use of poisoned weapons, or otluu 
lesoiirccs iiu'onsibtent with the laws of cm- 
Ii7ed war. (General Pellet, also, the natuial 
adiiiiier of llie soAereign whose victories he 
had shared, lias the same sacred horioi a( 
nisokiiig riie assibtanee oi a nation at hirge to 
defend Its ihdi'p* ndeiH e • lie inveighs Jie- 
nieiitly against the nu xjiedienee and tlie iiii- 
pnh( y, nay, the ingiatitnde, of iawiiiJ piiiiees 
employ ing res olutionai ^ iiicnetin'iits <igaiiist 
Napole<m, h> whom the Fiendi llexoliition, 
with all the evils whit li its duiaiion ^ < {t*d to 
existing monarchies, had been iiiiall^ ended 
Me asks, wliat would have heeii the state ol 
the woild, had Napoleon in his tinii inllamcd 
the populai feelings, and ext ited the tommon 
peoplt*, hy demtM latit al reasoning, against the 
existing governments \\ sort of reprisals whit h 
lie is stated to have held in conscientious hor- 
rtii. And the cause of civilisation and good 
ortlei is invoked, aseiidaugcred by a suininons 
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to a population to arm themselves against fo¬ 
reign invasion. 

These observations, i/vhich are echoes of ex¬ 
pressions used by Napoleon himself, Ixdong 
closely to our subject, and require some exa¬ 
mination. 

In the first place, we totally deny that an in¬ 
vitation to the Spanish, the Tyrolese, or the 
Germans, or any other people, \^hom a vie lo- 
rious enemy has placed under a foreign yoKc», 
has any thing whatever in common with th(> 
democratic doctrines which instigated the 
lower classes, during the French llevointioii, 
to plunder the rich, ))anisli the distiiignishod, 
and mill dei the loyal and ;viHuous. 

Next, wc must point out the extreme incon- 
sistciicj betwixt the praise assigned to Napo¬ 
leon as the dcstroyerofrevolutioiiary pra(‘tices, 
die friend and supporter of tottering tin ones, 
and that whi< h is at the same time < laimed foi 
him h\ liiiiiself und his advocates,as theaetiia) 
Messias ol tlie principles of the said Ueiohition, 
whose name was tO be distinguished hy poste¬ 
rity, as being connected with it. Whcic could 
he the sense, or proprii^ty, or < onsistem y, of 
siicli a rant as the following, in the month of 
one, wlu», prosoked hj the example of the allies 
to appeal to revolutionai*y prim iples, yet con¬ 
sidered them as too criminal and too dangerous 
to he actually resorted to in retaliation: — 
« The great prim iples of oiir Revolution, tlicsc 
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great and beautiful truths, must abide for ever; 
so much have we iuterwjoven them with glory, 
with monuments, with prodigi'^s.^ Issued from 
the bosom of the French' tribune { di^corated 
with the laurels of victory; greeted ^ith the. 
acclamations ofthe people, etc.^^. etc*; i^c. they 
must ever govern, ^they ii^l hje die^ faith, the 
religion, the morality, o^all nations in the uni¬ 
verse. And that memorable era, whatever can 
be said to the contrary,' will .ally’ itself wtith me; 
for it was I whb held aloft the torch, and con¬ 
secrated the principles of that epoch, and 
whom persecution now. renders its victim.» 
Surely these pretensions, whidbare the expres¬ 
sions of Napoleoniiimself, are not to be recon¬ 
ciled with his alleged regard to the preser¬ 
vation of the ancient governments of Europe, 
and the forbearance for w inch he claims credit, 
in having refused to employ against these tot¬ 
tering thrones the great lever of tlie Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Rut the trdth is, tliat no such forJfcarance 
existed; for Buonaparte, lite more scrapuious 
conquerors, failed not to make an advantage 
to himself of whatever civil disscntions existed 
in the nations with whom he was at war, and 
was uniformly ready to support or excite in¬ 
surrections in his enemy's country. His com¬ 
munications with the disaffected in Ireland, 
and in Poland, are sufficiently public; his in¬ 
trigues ill Spain had their basis in exciting the 
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people against their feudal lords and royal 
family; and, to go no farther than this veiy 
war, during which it was pretended he had 
abstained from all revolutionary practices 
against the Austrians, he published tlie follow^ 
ing address to the people of Hungary; — 
« Hungarians, the moment is come to revive 
your independence. I offer you peace, the 
integrity of your territory^ the inviolability of 
your constitutions, whether of such as arq in 
actual existence, or of thase which the spirit 
of the time may require. I ask nothing Iroiii 
you; 1 only desire to see yonr iintioii free and 
independent. Your union with Austria has 
made your iiiisiortiiiic;; youB blood has flowed 
for her in distant regioui); and your dearest 
interests have always been sacrificed to those of 
the Austrian hereditary estates. You form the 
finest part of the empire of Austria, ycit yon 
arc treated as a provinc^e. You have nulional 
manners, a national language, you boast cm 
uncieiit and illustrious origin. Ileassumo then 
your existence as. a nation. Have a king of 
your own choice, who will reside amongst 

you, and reign for you alone. Unite 

yourselves in a national Diet in the fields of 
ilacos, after the manner of your ancestors, and 
make me acquainted with your determination.» 

After reading this exhoriation» it will surely 
not be believed, that he by whom it was made 
felt any scruple at exciting to insurrection t)je 
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subjects of an established {];oyernment. If the 
precise language of republican France he not 
made use of, it must he considered, first, that 
no one would have believed him, had he, the 
destroyer of the French republic, professed, in 
distinct terms, his purpose to erect common¬ 
wealths elsewhere; secondly,' that the repub¬ 
lican language might have excited recollec¬ 
tions in his own army, and among his own 
forces, which it would have been highly im¬ 
prudent to have recalled to their mind. 

The praise so gratuitously assumed for his 
having refused to appeal to the govermiieni 
against the governors is, therefore, in the first 
place, founded c<n an inaccurate statement of 
the facts; and nexl, so far as it is real, Napo¬ 
leon's forbearaiic;e has no^laim to he imputed 
fo a respect for the rights of government, or a 
regard for the established order of society, 
anv more than the noble spirit of patriotism 
and desire of tiational independence, which 
distingui>hcd Schill, liofer, and iheir follow- 
ers, ought to he confounded Aviih the anti¬ 
social doctrines of those stem demagogues, 
whose object was rapine, and their sufficing; 
argument the guillotiue. 
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GHAPTEH Xlli. 

* 

Conduct of Russia and En^and during the War witli 
Austria.—^Meditated Expedition of British Troops tu 
the Continent—Considerations respecting it—Sent to 
Walcheren—Its Calamitous Details and Result.—Pro¬ 
ceedings of Napoleon with regard to the Pope—inju¬ 
dicious and inconsistent—Elplained and accounted 
for.—General MiolKs enters Rome.—Napoleon pub¬ 
lishes a Decree, uniting the States of the Church to 
the French Empire—^Is Excommunicated.—^Pius Vll. is 
Lanislietl from Rome, and sent* to Grenoble—afier- 
ward» brought back to Savona.—Reflections upon this 
Procedure.—Buonaparte is attacked by an Assassin 
—^Views and Object of the Criminal.—Definitive Treaty 
of Peace signed at Schoenbrun—Its Provisions.—^Na¬ 
poleon returns to France on the i 4 th November, 1809. 

The particular conditions of the peace witli 
Austria were not adjusted until (lie i 4 tli Oc¬ 
tober, i8o9,altbou{j;h the armistice was signed 
nearly three iiiontbs before. We avail our¬ 
selves of the interval to notice other reiuark- 
ahle events, which happened during tliis 
eventful summer; and first, we must hrie fly 
revert to the conduct of Russia and England 
during the war. 

Notwithstanding the personal friendship 
betwixt the Emperors Alexander and Napo- 
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Icon-^iiotwitlifttatiding their engagements en¬ 
tered into at Tilsit, and so lately revived at Er¬ 
furt, it seems to have been impossible to en¬ 
gage Russia heartily as an ally of Napoleon, 
* in a war which had the destruction or absolute 
humiliation of Austria, llie court of St Pe- 
tershurgh had, it is true, lost no time in se¬ 
curing the advantages which had been stipu¬ 
lated for Russia in the conferences alluded to. 
Finland had been conquered, torn from Swe¬ 
den, to which the province had so long be¬ 
longed, and united with Russia, to whom it 
furnished a most impoitant frontier and bar¬ 
rier. Russia was also, with connivance of 
France, making \\ jr on the Porte, in order to 
enlarge her doniinions by the addition of Mol¬ 
davia and WalliJcliia. lAit though the court 
of St Petersbiii'gh had gained one of these ad¬ 
vantages, and was in a way of obtaining the 
other, tlie Russian ministers saw' with anxiety 
the impending fate of Austria, the rather that 
they themselves were bound by treaty to lend 
their aid for her destruction. We have seen 
that Russia liad interposed to prevent the 
war. She was now' unwillingly compelled to 
take part in it 5 yet when Prince Galitzin 
marched into Galicia at the head of 3 o,ooo 
Russians, the manifesto which he published 
could he hardly termed that of a hostile na¬ 
tion. The Emperor, it is stated, had done all 
ill his power to prevent things from coming 
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to this extremity; but now, the war having ac¬ 
tually broken out, he was bound by the fuitli 
of treaties to send the stipulated number of 
auxiliaries. The motions of this body of Rus¬ 
sians were slow, and their conduct in the Aus¬ 
trian dominions rather that of allies than ene¬ 
mies. Some of the Russian officers of rank 
avowed their politics to be in direct opposition 
to those of the Empemr, and declared that 
three-fourths of the generals commanding ter¬ 
ritorial divisions in Russia were of their opi¬ 
nion. These expressions, with the unusual 
slowness and lenity just alluded to, w ere for 
the present passed over without remark, but 
were recorded and remcjpBered as matter of* 
higli offence, when Napoleon thought that tlie 
time w as come to exact from Russia a severe 
account for every thing in which she had dis¬ 
appointed hi:» expectations. 

The exertions of England, at the same pe¬ 
riod, were of a nature and upon a S(;a1c to sur¬ 
prise the world. It seemed as if*her flag lite¬ 
rally overshado\ve‘d the whole seas on the 
coasts of Italy, Spain, tlie Ionian Islands, the 
Baltic Sea. Wherever there was the least 
show of resistance to the yoke of Ruonaparte, 
the assistance of the English was ajipealed to, 
and was readily afforded. In Spain, particu¬ 
larly, the British troops, led hy a general 
whose name began soon to be weighed against 
those of the best French commanders, dis- 
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]>1ayed their usual gallantry under auspices 
>¥111011 no longer permitted it to evaporate in 
actions of mere ^c] 4 t. 

■■ t 

Yet the British aduiioistration, yvhile they 
. had thus embraced a broader and more advcn-* 
tiirous, but at the same time a far wiser system 
of conducting the war, showed, in one most 
important instance, that they, or a part of 
diem, were not entirely free fi'om the ancient 
prejudices, which had so long rendered vain 
die eflorts of Britain in favour of the liberdes 
of the world. The general principle was in¬ 
deed adopted, that die expeditions of Britain 
should lie directed where they could do the 
clause of Europe Yl^e most benefit, and the in¬ 
terests of Najiolcon the greatest harm; but 
stIlJ there remained a lurking wish that they 
could be so directed, as, at the same time, to 
acquire sonic peculiar and separate advantage 
to Kngla nd, and to secure the acconiphshincnt 
of what was called a British object. Some of 
the Englisli niinisters might thiin be snd to re¬ 
semble the ancient converts from Jiiduisiii, 
who, in embracing the Christian faitli,' still 
held themselves hound by the ritual and fet¬ 
tered by the prejudiees of the Jewish-people, 
separated as thev were from the rest of man¬ 
kind. 

It is no w'onder that the voice of what is in 
reality selfishness is listened to in national 
eoun cils with more respect than it deserves. 
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since in that case it wears the mask and speaks 
the language of a species of patriotism, against 
which it can only be urged that it is too exclu¬ 
sive in its zeal. Its effects, however, are not 
the less to be regretted, as disabling strong, 
minds, and misleading wdse men; of which 
the history of Bi'itaiii affords but too many in¬ 
stances. 

Besides the forces already in the Peninsula, 
Britain liad the means of disposing of, and the 
will to send to the Continent, forty thousand 
men, with a fleet of thirty-five ships of the* 
line, and twenty frigates, to assist on any point 
where their services could have been useful. 
SucJi an nruiamenl on the cottst of Spain might 
have brought to a >peedy decision the long and 
bloody contest in that country, saved innch 
British blood, which the protracted war wasted, 
and struck a blow, the effects of wliicli, as tliat 
of Trafalgar, Buonaparte might have felt on 
the hunks of the Danube. Such an arnianient, 
if sent to the north of Germany^ ere the de- 
stnictioii of Scliill ‘and the defeat of the Duke 
of Brunswick's enterprise, inij’hthave been die 
means of placing all the Northern provinces in 
active opposition to France, by an effort for 
which the state of the public mind was already 
prepared. A succi^ssfiil action would even 
have given spirits to Prussia, and induced that 
depressed kingdom to resume :^e‘struggle for 
her independence. In a w'ord, Britain might 
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have had the honour of kindling the same 
tlainc, which, being excited by Russia in i 8 i 3 , 
was the means of destroying the French in¬ 
fluence in Germany, and breaking up theOon- 
• federation of the Rhine. 

Unhappily, neither of these important ob¬ 
jects seemed to the planners of diis enterprise 
to be connected in a manner sufflciently direct, 
with objects exclusively interesting to Britain. 
It was therefore agreed, that the expedition 
shoiiid be sent against the strong fortresses, 
swampy isles, and dangerous coasts of the 
Netherlands, in order to seek for dock-yards 
to he destroyed, and ships to be carried off. 
Antw<*r|» was patticidaily aimed at. But, al¬ 
though Naprdeon attached gnjat importance to 
the immense n:i\al vards<ind docks which he 
had formed in the Scheldt, yet, weighed with 
the danjjer and difHcuhy of an attack upon 
them, the object of destroying them seems to 
have been v«'ry inadequate. Adiiiitting that 
Biionaparte*mighl sm ceed in Lnilding ships in 
llie Scheldt, or elsewhere,*there was no possi- 
hility, in the existing state of the world, that 
he could have heeu able to get sailors to man 
them; unless, at least, modern seamen could 
have been bred on dry land, like the crews of 
the Roman galleys during the war with Car¬ 
thage. If even the ships could have been 
manned, it would have been long ere Napo¬ 
leon, with bis utmost exertions, could have 
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brought out of the Scheldt such a fleet as 
would not have been defeated by half their 
own numbers of British ships. The dangers 
arising to Britain from the naval establish¬ 
ments in the Scheldt were remote, nor was the 
advantage of destroying them, should such 
destruction be found possible, commensurate 
with the expense and hazard of the enterprise 
which was directed against them. Besides, 
before Antwerp could be attacked, the islands 
of Bcveland and Walclicreii were to be taken 
possession of, and a long amphibious course 
of hostilities was to be maintained, to enable 
the expedition to reach the point where alone 
great results'tv ere expected. ‘ 

The cominaiider-in-chief was the Karl of 
Chatham, who, inheriting the family tidents of 
his father, the great minister, was remarkable 
for a spirit of inactivity and procrastiiiution, 
the consec|ucncos of which had been felt in all 
the public offices which he held, and which, 
therefore, were likely to be peculiarly fatal in 
an expedition requiring the utmost celerity 
and promptitude of action. It is remarkable, 
tliat though these points in Lord Cbatliam's 
character were generally known, the public 
voice at the time, in deference to the talents 
wliicb distinguished bis house, did not censure 
the nomination. 

Upon the 3 oth of July, the English disem¬ 
barked on the islands of South Beveland and. 
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Walclieren; on the i st of August they attacked 
Flushing, the principal place in the neighbour¬ 
hood, by land and sea. On the 1 5 th of August, 
the place surrendered, and its garrison, four or 
• five thousand men strong, was sent prisoners 
of war to England. But here the success of 
the British ended. The French, who had at 
first been very much alarmed, had time to re¬ 
cover from their consternation. Fouche, then 
at the head of the police, and it may be said, of 
tlie goveriiment (for he exercised for the lime 
tlie power of Minister of the Interior), showed 
the utmost readiness in getting under arms 
about 4u,ooo national guards, to replace tlie 
regular soldiers,* qf which the Low Countries 
bad been drained. In awakening the military 
ardour of the citizens of •Franco, in which he 
succeeded to an unusual degree, Fouche made 
u.so of these expressions:—«Let Europe see, 
that if the genius of Napoleon gives glory to 
France, still his ])rescncc is not necessary to 
enable her to repel her enemies from her soil.» 
This phrase expressed Aiore independence 
than w'as agreeable to Napoleon, and was set 
dow'ii as iiitiiiiatiiig a seli-sufficicncy, whicli 
counterbalanced the services of the minister. 

Neither did F’ouche’s selection of a military 
chief to coinrnaiid the new levies prove more 
acceptable. Bernadette, whom w^e have no¬ 
ticed as a general of republican fame, had 
been, at the time of Buonaparte’s elevation, 
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opposed to his interests, and attached to those 
of the Directory. Any species of rivalry, or 
pretence of dispute betwixt them, was loii^v 
since ended: vet still Bernadette was scarce 

* w 

accounted an attached friend of the Emperor, 
though he was in some sort connected with 
the house of Napoleon, having married a sister- 
in-law of Joseph, the intrusive King of Spain. 
In the campaign of Vienna, which we have 
detailed, Bernadotte (created Prince of Ponte 
Corvo,) commanded a division of Saxons, and 
had incurred Buonaparte’s censure more than 
once, and particularly at the battle of Wagrain, 
for the slowness of his inovenients. The 
Prince of Ponte Cor\ o came, therefore, to Paris 
in a sort of disgnu'e, where Foiiche, in con¬ 
junction with (jlarka, the Minister at War, in¬ 
vited him to take on himself the defence of 
Antwerp. Bernadotte hesitated to accept the 
charge; hut having at length done so, he availed 
himself of iht^ time afforded by the En(>li.sh to 
put the place in a complete sUUc^ of defence, 
and assembled within, and under it walls, 
above thirty thousand men. The country was 
inundated by opening the sluices; strong bat¬ 
teries were erected on both sides of the Scheldt, 
and the ascending that river became almost 
impossible. 

The British naval and military officers also 
disagreed among themselves, as often hap¬ 
pens where difficulties multiply, and tliere ap- 
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pears no presiding spirit to combat and control 
tliem. The final objects of the expedition 
were therefore abandoned; the navy returned 
to the English ports, and the British forces 
, w ere concentrated,—for what reason, or w'ith 
what expectation, it'is difficult to see,—in th<Tt 
fat'll conquest, the isle of Walcheren. Among 
the marshes, stagnant canals, and unwhole¬ 
some Crcuches of this island, there broods 
continually, a fever of a kind deeply pestilen- 
tial and malignant, and which, like most mala¬ 
dies of the same description, is more destructive 
to strangers than to the natives, whose con¬ 
stitutions become by habit proof against its 
ravage;*. This dreadful disease broke out 
among oiir troops with the force of a pesti¬ 
lence, and he^ides the nmnerous victims who 
died on the spia, shattered, in many cases for 
ever, the constitution of the survivors. The 
joy with wliieli Mapolcon saw the army of his 
enemy thus consigiicd to an obscure and dis¬ 
graceful dcalli, hniki out e\cf» in liis bulletins, 
as if the pestilence under which they fell had 
been caused by his own policy, and was not 
the consequence of the climate, and of the ill- 
advised delay which prevented our soldier> 
being withdniwn from it. « Wc are rejoiced,» 
he said, in a letter to the Minister at War, «to 
see that the English have pat'ked themselves 
in the morasses of Zealand. Let them be only 
kept in check, and the bad air and fevers pe- 
VOL. VI. i6 
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culiar to the country will soon destroy their 
army.»> *4t length, after the loss of inc»r(* lives 
than would have been wasted in three (jencind 
battles, the fortihcatiotis of Flushing wcu’c 
blown up, and the British forces returned to 
their own country. 

The evil consequences of this expedition 
did not end even here. The inode in which 
it had been directed and conducted introduced 
dissensions into the British cabinet, which oc- 
ciisioned the temporary secession of one nf the 
most able and most eloquent of it^ ineniher.s, 
Mr George (laniiing, who was thus withdrawn 
from public affairs when his talent*^ (‘onld he 
lea^t spared by tlic country. On ihe otheu* 
hand, the appointment of Marquis Wellesley 
to the situation of Secretary at War gave, in 
the estimation of the public, a strong pledge 
that the (d’ficient ineasiircs suggested by the 
talents of that noble statesman would be sup- 
fiorted and carried tbrongb by bis brother Sir 
Arthur, to whom alone, as a general, the army 
and the people be^Jan to look with hope and 
(*(»nfidencc. 

While England was thus exerting herself, 
Buonaparte, from the (iastle of Sihoenbriin, 
under the walls of Vienna, was deiading the 
fate of the Continent on every point where 
British influence had no means of tinvarting 
him. One of the revolutions which cost him 
little effort to accomplish, yet wdiich struck 
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Kiiropo with surprise, by the numerous recol¬ 
lections >\hich it excited, was his seizure of 
" tlie city of Rome, and the territories of the 

ml 

(ihlirch, and depriving]; the Pope of his character 
jjfa temporal prince. 

It must he allowed, by the greatest admirers 
of Napoleon, that his policy, depending less 
upon principle than upon existing circum¬ 
stances, was too apt to ho suddenly changed, 
as o[)portiniity or emergency seemed to give 
rx’casioji. There could, for example, be scarce 
a measure of his reign adopted on more deep 
and profound consideration than that of the 
(iOiicordat, hy wliich ho re-e.stiiblishcd the na> 
tional religion of I’rance, and once more unit¬ 
ed that (onrilrv to the (latholic Chundi. In 
reward for tliis jpcat service, Pope PiusVll., 
as we have seen, bad the unusual complaisance 
to cross tlie Alps, and visit Paris, for the salvc 
of adding religions noiemnity, and the blessing 
of St Ib'ti^r s snccesM)!*, to the ceremony of 
NapoLMm's conn»aii»>u. It iiiijjbr b ive been 
thought that a friendship chu.s cemented, and 
which, altogether essentia] to the safety of the 
Pope, was far from indifferent to the mtercst> 
of lUionaparte, ought to have subsisted iindis- 
tiirJ)cd at least for some years, hut the Km- 
perorand Poiiti IT stood in a suspicions attitude 
with respect to each other. Pius Vfl. felt that 
he had made, iu his character of chief of the 
church, very great concessions to INupolcon, 
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and such as lie cx)u1d hardly r(X'oiii*ile to tlio 
tenderness of his own conscience, lie, there¬ 
fore, expected gratitude in proportion to the 
scruples which he had surmounted, while liiio- 
naparte was far from rating the services ol’ hi.*' 
Holiness so high, or sympathizing with his 
consciciitioiis scrfiples. 

Besides, ihelN^pc, in surrendering the rights 
of the Church in many instances, must have 
felt that he w’as acting under motives of con¬ 
straint, and in the charaettn* of a prisoner; for 
he had sacrificed more than had bc^en yielded 
by anv prelate who had held the See of Bonie, 
'»irn*(* thi'. du' s of Constantine. Uc may there¬ 
fore lur^ c considere.l JiimselfMOt only as doubly 
hound to secure what remained of the authority 
of his predece>.sois,J)ut even at liberty, should 
opp^'rtunitv offer, to ret'laim some part of that 
which h(' liad uinvillhigly yielded u|>. Thus 
circnmstauccd in respect to each other, Pius 
VJl. fell dial he had done more in eomplai- 
.^anec to IJiionnparte than he eoi'ild justify to 
his conscience; wliile Napoleon, avIiu consi¬ 
dered the rt iniion of France to liorne, in its 
.'spiritual relaiion^, as entirely hi.s own work, 
thought it of .such consequence as to deserve 
greater conc('Ssion'> than hi.s Holiness had yet 
granted. 

Thel*ope,onh!- first return to Italy, showed 
favorable prcpo.s.session.s for Napoleon, whom 
he commemorated in hi.s address to the College 
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or Cardinals, as ibal mighty Emperor of Eraiice, 
whose name extended to the most remote 
“"regions of the eartli; Avliom Heaven had used 
as the means of reviving religion in France, 
.when it was at the lowest ehh; and whose 
t onrtehies toward his own person, and com¬ 
pliance with his requests, merited hisS highest 
regard and requital. Yet Napoleon complained, 
that, subsequent to this period, Pius V11. began 
hv degrees to receive counsel from the enemies 
of IVance, and that he listened to advisers, 
who encouraged him to hold the rights of the 
Church higher than the desire to gratify the 
Emperor. Thus a suppressed and unuvow ed. 
hut perpetual stitiggle took place, aiid wa> 
carried on betwixt the hanperor and the Pope; 
the former (h'Mi'ons to e\r«nid and consolidate 
his recent authoni\, tin* latter to delcn<l what 
remained of the ancient privileges of the 
Clinreh. 

It is prohablj', however, that,had there hei'ii 
oidy spititmil matte*- in di*'Cn'‘'<ion bel>veen 
them, Napoleon wonld liavtj avoidetl an open 
rupture with the Holy Father, to which he was 
conscious much .scandal would attach. Hut in 
the present sitnation of Italy, the tcriipoLal 
'.(ales of the Pope furnished a strong tempta¬ 
tion for liis ambition. These extend, us is well 
known, betwixt the kingdom of Naples, tlioii 
governed by Joachim Murat, and tlic northern 
Italian province.s, all of which, by the late ap- 
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propriiition of Tuscany, wore now ainal^rainat' 
eel into one state, and had heooine, under llio 
name of the kingdom of Italy, a part of tlu^ 
dominions ot fhioiiaparte. Thus the palrinionv 
of the Church was the only purlion <»f the Ita¬ 
lian peninsula which was not oiilior diroclh, 
or indirectly, under theeinpin; ofKranre; and, 
as it divided the Neapolitan dominions I'niin 
those of Napoleon, it afforded iaeiJities for 
descents of Ihitish troops, either from Sicily or 
Sardinia, and, what Ihioiiaparte was not h'S'^ 
anxious to prevent, groat o]>portiinitios for the 
importation of I'aiglisli cwinmoditio^. riu* 
wai' >\itli Austria in i8oj), aiol the large army 
W'hich the Arclaliikt' John ikon led into Italy, 
and with whicii, hnt lor tin; dofoal at I'j k- 
iniihl, ho might Jiave accom})lisiicd groat 
changes, rendered the indopendoiicc of tin* 
Homan States tlie subject of still greater <li^- 
like and ,suspi( ion to Jlnonaparto. 

IJiNanihassado*', ihoroforc, had instructions 
to press on the Pope the iiecossity ol shutting 
his pm'ts ag,ainst Itritish econiiioreo, and atlhol¬ 
ing to the continoiitai s\stein; togt'lher with 
the fiirtlnii* dei'isivt; nioasnro, of aci’cdiiig to 
the confederacy forniod between the kiii^ploin 
of Italy and that of Naph‘s, or, in other words, 
becoming a party to the war against Austria 
and England. Pins VII. rolneruntly submitted 
to shut his ports, hut he positively refused to 
become a party to the war. He was, he said. 
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the f'ulliei* of all Christian nations; be could 
not, coiisisttnitly with that character, become 
the cucjiiy of any. 

I;poll receiving]; this refusal, Buonaparte 
would no loiij'cr keep terms withliini; and, 
ill order, as he .said, to protect himself against 
the iueoiixcniences wdiich he apprehended 
from the periimuily of the Holy Father, he 
caused the tow us of AiK oiiaatid (avita Vecchia 
to he occupied hy French troops, which were 
necessarilv aihiiitted when there were no 
means of re.si.sUnu'e. 

This act of a.^.gres.sion, to wliich the Pope 
inigiir have se(‘ii it prudent to suhmit without 
reiuoiisiraiice, a.s to w'liat he could not avoid, 
would proiiahly trave sufliciently atrswered all 
the immeditUe purpose^ of Buonaparte; nor 
would he, it ni..\ he M!j>po.s(‘d, liave incurred 
the fiirlhcr .sc.uidal oT a direct and irrecon* 
cilahli* hrcadi with Plus VJI.,l)ut for recollec¬ 
tions, that Bmnc had been the seat of empire 
oxm'llcM la istiati xx^i ld, and (hat the nnix’^ersal 
sovercijpity to wliu.h he aspired would hardlv 
lie thought to exi.st in the full extent of niajestv 
which lie desirc!<l to attach to it, iinle.ss the 


amieiit tapilal of the world made a part of his 
doiiiiuion.s. iNapoJeoii xvas himself an Italian, 
and showi'd his sen.se of his origin by the par¬ 
ticular care which lie always took of that 
nation, where, what; ver beiiehts his adminis¬ 
tration (‘onfcJTed on tliepeojih*, reached them 
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both more profusely and more directly than in 
any other part of his empire. Thai svveIJirig 
spirit ciitorlained the proud, and, could it liavo 
been accomplished consistently with jnsfice, 
the noble idea, of iinitin(j[ the heaulifiil pcMiin- 
sula of Italy into one kiii{’doiii, oI'wIik h Itoine 
should once more he the (ajtilal. lie • ' 
nourished the lion^* of (‘]eat'in(|; oiif the Jitenial 
City from the ruins in which she was buric* ^ 
of preservinj; xiicient nioiitinunits, and of 
restoring wliat was possihb* of hci' ancient 
splendour. Such ideas as these, dearer to 
Napoleon, becau-e involvin.;*, ‘'<‘rt of lame 
which IK)con<|n« *'t cNew 1, i* t- . beaHend- 

ed with, inn-^ " we d inns for .i mind 

* 

which constant --n'c *';ifl p-dl ^ hj the or¬ 
dinary enjoy!•« of »f i'irtor\; and no tlouhl the 
rccolleclion « al fluj exis« ‘we ol the Pope as 
a temporal piiiiee wa- totally incon^i'oftMil with 
this fair dream ol the resfoi ' oi Jiome and 
Italy, delermiii d his rcsof oi pdt an <Mid 
to his power. 

On the ad February. (ienera! Mi^dli^, 

with a bod> <il I'Vench troops, took [ajsses^ioii 
of llonu* itseli, disarinrii ai:*! dishandiMl the. 
Pope's guard of g<‘nr» »iien, and sent his oilier 
soldiers to tb(‘no.' Ibilv, promising ibein 
as a boon tliat tbe\ ^bould be no lone.er under 
the coiuinaiid of a pi-iest. The Freiieh car¬ 
dinals, or th horn in eoimtries occupied by, 
or subjected lO the Frencdi, were ordered to 
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vvlirr. to the various lands of their birth, in 
ordrr to prevent tin; Holy Father from (iiidin{; 
‘ifipport ill I lie ronnnils of the conclave. The 
proposal of hi.s joininj; the Italian I.eagiie, 
orfen*'iv<^ and defensive, was then a{;ain press¬ 
ed on I he Pope as the only means of rccon- 
4 ilia!ion. lie was aUo iir{j;ed to cede some 
p4»riion of die (?Nfale.s of the (Ihnrch, as the 
price of ‘‘ecnrin|j I lie rest. ()ii both fioints, 
t*ins VII xNasn’soInU . h(‘ would *.either enter 
into an alllam e vvhieh In* ( (mei ixed injiiri'^us 
to his (:ieis4 iein e, nor consent to •'poil ihe See 
id i\'i\ [i.ni of ii- territories. 'HiIn e\(‘ellent 
man Kin w, (iiai i!ifni;;h the n*inporal *.irenj»lh 
of the ajipi ared to In* {]one, ever\ 

tliin d» : ■ h'd on t’ne efnn.»;n* to he iiiani- 

t ' I ” 

fe'»le I I*', the i'in rsmialiy 

1' ' 

At lei.;;(h. »' tOi . "th M.n, Napoleon piih- 
!i-!iid a de'aee, in which, assimiiiij’ tin' 
ehar n ter of n« • es^or id t'.h«n’lcm:i{pie, he set 
lorr[\. I'.f. ' his anipi-sf jn*ed(‘ccssor had 

;;ianv:’ I Ihnne j.. ! rtain nd** o rrnories in 
lent to the hi-'linp'- ol tli»it 4’ilv, hot without 
partinj; with the «.o\<‘rei{piry thereof. 2 d, 
'Ihat the union <d the lelijpons and civil au¬ 
thority ha<l proved tli<‘ •^onreo ‘ i constant 
discord, ot \slntli many of the pontiffs had 
avniletl ihem-elve- to cMeiid their secular 
dominion, nndi'r pretovf of maintaininp^ their 
relip,ions authority. 8d, I’hai the ti inporal 
pretensions of the Pop<‘ were irreioiieilahle 
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with the tranquillity and well-heinf][ ol* ihe 
nations vvlioin Na]>oleon governed; and tliai 
all proposals which he had iiiude on the Mih- 
jcct had been rojcrlcd. 'riieivlore it was 
declared hy the decree, that the tslahN of tin? 
Church wer<‘ reunited to the French empire. 
A lewarliclch followetl for tlie preservation ol 
the classical inonuinenfs, for aNAi^>nin^> to the 
Pope a free income of two millions of francs, 
and ior declariiq; that the pr()|)erty and palat e 
heloiiffin^; to the See v\ere free ol'all hiirtlen^ 
or ri{;ht of ins|>eciion. Isistly, The decret* 
pro\ided for the interior (jovernment of llonu* 
hy a ('onsultiini, or (iOiinniitet' of Adminisira> 
tors, to whom was <lc]ejjaltKl the power of 
brin{*in{» the city mider the Italian coostlin- 
tion. A prot lamatlon of tin* (ioo'^nllnin i>- 
stied upon the 10th Jiint;, in eonscfnience of 
the Imperial rescript, declared that the tem¬ 
poral doniinioi.* ol‘ Jionie had passed t<» Na¬ 
poleon, hut slit! \»’onld still c'>ntiniie t(» he the 
residence <»f the visible Head of the (^athoiit 
Church. 

It had doiii)tle,ss hei'ii llioiq>lit possible to 
persuade the Pope to aeqiiieM-e in the annihi¬ 
lation of his secular power, as the Sj)aiiish 
Boiirhotis were compelled to ratify tin' usurp¬ 
ation of the Spanish crow n, their inluTitaiKV. 
But Pius Vil. had a mind of a lirmer tenor. 
Ill the very nijjhi when the proclaniatloii of 
the nevN lunctioiiaries finally divested him ol' 
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liis t<Miipora 1 principality, the Head cif tlie 
(ilinrrh assumed his spiritual weapuiis, and in 
the name of God, from wliom he claimed au¬ 
thority, hy missives drawn up by himself, and 
scaled with tlie seal of the Fisherman, de¬ 
clared Napoleon, Finperor of the French, willi 
his adherents, favourers, and counsellors, to 
have ineiirred the solemn doom of excommu- 
nic'ation, w'hit'h he proceeded (o launch a^^ainst 
them accordiIi{»ly. To the lionoiir of Pius Vll. 
it must he added, that, different from the hulls 
which hi*' pr(‘de(*essors used to send forth on 
.similar occasions, the present sentence of ex- 
('onimimicatioii was proiioimccd exclusively 
as a spiritual piinisliment, aud contained a 
claii'C pr<diihitiii{* all and any one from so 
constriiinj', ii*> niiporl, as to hold it authority 
for an\ atuok tlic }>ersoii either of Napoleon 
or any oi his adiicrenis. 

'I'Ik* Fm|>cror ln(;hly incensed at the 

pertinacitv and coiiraj^e of the Pontiff in adopt- 
iii{j so hold a niea-mv, and determined *ui 
]>iinisliin{'him. In the iii(’ht hetw ixi the f>th 
and ()th of Jtdy, the t^tiirinal palace, in which 
his lltdinc'ss resided, >vas forcibly entered h\ 
soldiers, and (h^neral Kodet, prcseiitiii^v him¬ 
self before the llolv Father, demanded that 
he should instantly exetaite a renunciation of 

•r 

the temporal estates he]onQin(]; to the See of 
Home. 

« I ought not —1 will not—( cannot make 
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such a cession,» said Pius Vll. n 1 liavo 
sworn to God to preserve inviolate the posses- 
sioiis of the Holy Cliurch—I \\ili not violate 
iiiv ontli.» 

The {general then informed his Holiness he 
must prepare to r|uit Rome. 

a This, then, is the (];ratitiidc of your Km- 
peror,» exclaimed the ajjed pontiff, « for my 
groat condesceJision towards the Gallican 
Church, and towards himself? Perhaps in 
that particular my conduct has been blame¬ 
worthy in the eyes «;f (Jod, and he is now de¬ 
sirous to piini.sli 1110 . 1 hiimldv stoop to his 

di\ iue pleasure.» 

At three o’clock in the moixiing, the Pope 
was placr3d in a can iage, which one cardinal 
alone was porinittod to shun* with him, and 
thus forcibly carried from bis capital. xVs they 
arrived at llic tjate del Popolo, ilu; geuend 
observed it was yet time for bis Holiness to 
actpiiesce in the tranojfereiice of bi'i secular 
estates. Tbe pontiff returned a siilang nega¬ 
tive, and tbe carriage proceeded. 

At Kloreiice, Pins was Ncparalcd from (^ar- 
diuid Pacca, the only pcison of bis court wbo 
had been liitherto permitted to attend him; 
and the attendance of General Rodet was 
rijplaced by that of an ofHceu* of gendarmes. 
After a toilsome journey, partly performed in 
a litter, and sometimes by torcb-ligbt, the aged 
})ontiff was embarked iV>r Alc.xandriu, and 
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traiisfeiTcd from tliciicc to Mondovi, and then 
^ across the Alps to Grenoble. 

Hilt tlie stran(][c sight of the Head of the 
(Catholic Church travelling under a guard of 
{;eiidarfnes, with the secrecy and the vigilance 
used ill transporting a state criiiiinal, began 
to interest the people in the south of France. 
Crowds assembled to beseech the Holy Fa¬ 
ther’s benediction, perhaps with more since¬ 
rity than when, as the guest of Huonaparte, 
he was received there with all the splendour 
the liiiperiul orders could coniiuaiid. 

At the end of ten days, Grenoble no longer 
seemed a fitiing place for bis Holiness ^ resi¬ 
dence, probably because be excited too much 
intenst, and be was again transported to the 
Italian siile ol liie Alps, and quartered at 
Savona. Ih'iw it is said, lie was treated with 
considerable luirslmcss, and fora time at least 
confined to bis a])artinenl. The prelV*ct of 
Siivov, Moij^iciir de (Chabrol, presented hi'- 
Holiness w*itb a leiti j fiom Napoleon, upbraid¬ 
ing liim in strong terms for his w ilfiil obsiinacy, 
and tlireatening to convoke at Paris a Council 
of Hishops, witli a vieAv to his deposition. 1 
will Jay his threats,» said l^ius Vll., with the 
firmness wdiich sustained him through his 
sufferings, «at the foot of the crucifix, and 1 
leave with God the care of avenging my cause, 
since it has become his own.« 

'riie feelings of the catholics wore doubtles-^ 
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enhanced on this extraordinary occasion, hy 
their belief in the sacred, and, it may be said, 
divine character, indissolubly united with the 
Head of the Church, but the world, papist 
and protestant, were alike sensible to the 
outra(];eous indecency with wdiich an old man, 
a priest and a soverei{j[n, so lately the friend 
and guest of Ihioiiuparte, was treated, for 
no other reason that could be alleged, than to 
compel him to despoil himself of the territo¬ 
ries of the Church, wdiich he had sworn to 
transmit inviolate to his successors. Upon 
reflection, Napoleon sereins to have bec^onjc 
ashamed of the transaction, which he en¬ 
deavoured to shift h'oiii his mwii shoulders, 
while in the ^>am(^ breath he apologized for 
it, as the act of the ^politician, not the indi¬ 
vidual. ' 

' Sec; liAS Caset, vul. 1 . 12 unci i 3 . lie avowed 

that lio himself would have cefusc'ij, as a man and an 
oft'icer, to mount {>nard on the Pope, u uhosc transporta 
tion info France,» he added « was done without my 
authority.* Observing ilie surprise of Las Cases, he 
added, «that what he said was very true, together with 
other things which he would iearn Icy and Icy. Resides,* 
he proceeded, « you arc to distinguish the deeds of a 
sovereign, who arts collectively, as different from those 
of an individual, who is re.strained by no eonsiileralion 
that prevents him from following his own seutinient.<». 
Policy often permits, nay orders, a prince to dec that 
which would he unpardonalcic in an individual.* Of 
this denial and this apology we shall only sny that the 
first seem.s very apocryphal, and ibe second would jus* 
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Kc^arrled politically, never was any mea- 
vSiire devised to which the interest of France 
and the Emperor was more diametrically op¬ 
posed. Napoleon nominally {gained the city 
of Rome, which, without this step, it \^as in 
Ills power to occupy at any time; hut he lost 
tlie support, and inciiri'ed the mortal hatred of 
the catholic clerjjy, and of all whom they 
could influent e. lie unravelled his own weh, 
and destroyed, hy this unjust and rash usurpa- 
lion, all the merit which he had obtained hy 
the re-establishment of the (Tallic^n Church. 
Refore this period he had said of the F'rench 
(‘lcr(;v, and <'ertaiiiJy had some rig;ht to use 
the lati{][iia{*c, aljiave rc-established them, 1 
maintain ihcin—they will surelv continue at- 

tiF\ ari\ eririit* uiurti Uaeliiavcl or Acliitojjcl oould invent 
f)i INliirat llit* perstui favourers 

of .Napoleon are desirous to to.ul with the violeiiec com- 
mitlcil oti the Pope. Put if Mnrat li.iil flared to take so 
miieh upon hiin-self, would il not have been as King of 
Naples ' and hy what wairaiil cotdd h. h.'i\/‘ riMnsferrecl 
the pontiff from place to place in the north ol Italy, and 
even in France itself, the F.mperor’s dotiiinions^ and not 
his ouni’ llesides, if Napoleon was, as has been slated, 
surprised, sliof^kf'd, and incensed at the captivity of the 
Pope., Avhy did lie not instantly restore him to his liberty, 
tvitli suitable apolo{;ies, and indeiiiiiitication? His not 
floiii}* so ]daiuly shows, that if Murat and hodet had 
not express orders for what they did, they at least knew 
well it wonhl he agreeable to the Emperor when done, 
and his .irtpiieseeiice in their violence is a sufficient proof 
that lh<‘y ai«n d ju'^tly 
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taclied to Rut in innovating upon their 

religious creed, in despoiling the (ihiirch, and. 
maltreating its visible Head, he had cut the 
sinews of the league \vhi(*li lie had formed 
betwixt the Church and his own government. 
It is easy to see the mistaken grounds on 
which he reckoned, liimself an egotist, Ma- 
|)o1eon supposed that when lie had ascertain¬ 
ed and secured to any man, or bodv of men, 
their oun direct advantage in the system 
which lie desired should be adopted, the par¬ 
ties interested were i .‘barred fnim ol»jeeting 
to any inuova^ioll^ \n li be mie.bi al’ierward.s 
introduee inrr> that .sti iii, plo^idill.g tlieir 
own interest ^^a'^ ^'fe^ ^d. I'lie paest.^- 

and .>iiicerc eallio »•;.-vi* on (’ic other 

band, thought, a.xi hi (o.isoeiHt coald not 
think otherwise, that the Cen ordat engaged 
the Eniperoi to the pre.servalioii of the Ca¬ 
tholic (ihiirch, as, on the other 'land, it en¬ 
gaged them 1 » fealty tow.irJs .hipoleoii. 
When, therefore, by his unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion against the. flead of the (^luirch, he had 
incurred the .spiritual eensnr of evcoinmnm- 
cation, they lield, by coi'setjuen . that all 
their engagements to him wert- ^hssoi ‘d Jiy 
his own act. 

The natural feelings of mankind acted also 
against the Emperor. The Pope, residing at 
Rome in the possession of temporal power 
and worldly splendour, was a far less interest* 
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oi»jert to a devout iiuugination, than an 
^old mail hurried u prisoner iroiii liis capital, 
traris[)orted iroin place to ]>]ace like a crimi¬ 
nal, and at ]en{>tli detained in an obscure 
Italian town, iimler the control of the French 
police, and their iuhtruinents. 

The conseqiieiK'cs of this false step were 
almost a.^ injiiriotis as thos'^, >vhich resulted 
from the unprincipled invasion of Spain. To 
])lace that kinj'doni under his more immediate 
rontrol, Napoleon roji'erted a whole nation 
of docile allies into irrccom'iluhle enemies; 
and, for the va iifv <if adding* to the empire of 
S'l'ancc the ancient capital the world, he 
( rcat^‘'l a *'cvojt iA|lM‘ opinion of the olics. 
whicli i» t!»f J<'n.;’-riin of W*e utmost pre- 
juilit c I'* In*- ;t'Ch< •llv.* The hulls of the 
Fop(\ in •!< *r 1 k‘ .iitci'Moii of the police, 
uimI d th<' inoneroiis arrests and severe pu- 
nisliinenl t inihcicd cm those who dispersed 
them, t>l*laij:* d i ^;enerid circulation; and, by 
affordoj;; a* rch^p .c* ino(i\t‘. <‘:i!ia»»('ed and 
extended the disaifectioii to Napoleon, which, 
nnavowi'd and obscure, hejijaii (jeiierally to 
aj«aliis( h's person and jjovernment even 
ni t'j jn c, the repeated dniu^^lits upon 

iiu: coiiscn[>tion, the annihilation of com- 
rce, a ad the other distressing consequences 
*.isin{5 out of the measures of a govcniment, 
n inch seemed only to exist in war. 

While Ihioiiaparte, at Selioenhruii, was 

16. 
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thus dispotiing of Rome and its territories, 
and weighing in his bosom tlic alternative of 
dismembering Austria, or converting her into 
a friend, his life was exposed to one of those 
chances, to which despotic princes are pecu¬ 
liarly liable. It liad often been predicted, 
that the dagger of some political or religious 
eiitlinhiast, ax ho might Ix^ Avilliiig to deposit 
his OAvn life in gage for the siucess of liis nu- 
dertaking, was likely to put a period to Napo- 
leoll’^ extended plans of ambition. Fortu¬ 
nately, men like Felton or Sand are rarely 
met Avitb, for the poAxertiil iiistimt of self- 
preserAation is, in the (omiiion tase, pf)ssess- 
ed of iiilliience even oAcr p^fsiiiAC limatii s, as 
Avcll as men of that nndam holy .iiid atni- 
bilious teiiipcrninenf, Avliose dark determina¬ 
tion paruikes of insanity. IndiAidiials, how¬ 
ever, oC(‘iir fioni time to time, who are will¬ 
ing to sacrdice their own exisieiue, to acfoin- 
plish the death of a private 01 piihln* enemy. 

The life of Buonaparte at Sdioenhrim was 
retired and obscure, lie s< arc(*ly e\ er a isited 
the city of Vienna; and spent his time as if in 
the Tiiileries, amid his genetals, and a pait of 
his ministers, AAhoAAcre obliged to attend him 
during his military expeditions. Ills most 
frequent appearance in public was Avheii re¬ 
viewing his troops. On one of these occa¬ 
sions, while a boily of the French guard Avas 
passing in review, a young man, well dre‘.»ed. 
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and of the middle rank, rushed suddenly for- 
• ward, and attempted to plun{||e a long sharp 
knife, or poniard, in Napoleon's bosom. Bcr- 
thicr threw himself betwixt his master and the 
assassin, and Rapp made the latter prisoner. 
On his examination, the youth evinced the 
coolness of a fanatic. He was a native of Er¬ 
furt, son of a Lutheran clergyman, well educat¬ 
ed, and of a decent condition in life. He 
avowed his purpose to have killed Napoleon, 
as called to the task by God, for the liberation 
of his country. No intrigue or correspondence 
with any party appeared to have prompted his 
unjustifiable purpose, nor did his behaviour or 
pulse testify an^sign of insanity or mental 
alienation. He told Buonaparte, that he had 
so jiiuch respect for bis (itlents, that if he could 
have obtained an audience of him, he would 
have coniinenccd the conference by an exhort¬ 
ation to him to make peace; but if he could 
not succeed, he \^dH determined to take his 
life. 

« What evil have I done you asketl Napo¬ 
leon. 

« To me personally, none; but you are the 
oppressor of my country, the oppressor of the 
world, and to have put you to death would 
have been the most glorious act a man of 
honour could do.» 

Stabbs, for that was his name, was justly 
condemned to die; for no cause can justify 
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assassination. His death was marked by the 
same fanatical firmness ^^llich had accompa¬ 
nied his crime; and the adventure remained a 
warning, though a fruitless one, to liuonaparte, 
that any man who is indifferent to his own life 
may endanger that of the most absolute sove¬ 
reign upon earth, even when at the head of his 
military force. 

The negotiations for peace w'ith Austria con¬ 
tinued, notwithstanding the feeble state of the 
latter power, to be iinusually protracted. The 
reason, at that time secret, became soon after 
publicly known. 

Hiionaparte's first intentions had been to dis¬ 
member the empire, whichJbe had found so 
obstinate and irrec(»ncilable in its eninitv, and, 
separating from the dominions of Austria cither 
the kingdom of Hungary, or that of lioheniiu, 
or both, to reduce the house of iiapsburg to 
the rank of a second-rate power in Europe. 
Napoleon liiinseif affirmed, when in Saint 
Helena, that he was encouraged by one of the 
royal family (the Archduke Charles is indicated) 
to persist in his purpose, as the only means of 
avoiding future wars w'ith Austria; and that 
the same prince was willing to have worn one 
of the crowns, tlius to be tom from the brow's 
of his brother Francis. We can only say, that 
the avowals of Napoleon wdien in exile, like 
his bulletins when in power, seem so generally 
dictated by that which he wished to be be- 
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iievcd, rather tiian by a frank adherence to 
. truth, that wc cannot hold his unsupported and 
inexplicit testimony as sufficient to impose the 
least stain on the noble, devoted, and patriotic 
character of the Archduke, whose sword and 
talents had so often served his brother's cause, 
and whose life exhibits no indication of that 
meanness, whic h would be implied in a wish 
to share the spoils of his country, or accept at 
the hands of the conqueror a tributary king¬ 
dom, reft from the dominions of his king and 
brother. Buonaparte himself paid the courage 
and devotion of the Austrian prince a flattering 
compliment, \^hen, in sending to him a deco¬ 
ration of the Legion of Honour, he chose that 
Avhich was worn by the common soldier, as 
hetrer suited to the detmnination and frank¬ 
ness of his churacler, than one of those richly 
ornamented, which w'ore assigned to men of 
rank, who had perhap.s never known, or only 
si'oii at some distance, the toils and dangers of 
I‘attic. 

Tlie (Tisis, however, approached, which wa.s 
!o determine the late of Austria. Buona- 
] carte's favourite minister, Gliainpagny, Duke 
oi Cadore, had heen for some time at Presburg, 
ai raiigiiig with Metternich the extent of cession 
of territory by which Austria was to pay for 
iier unfoitunate assumption of hostilities. The 
delinitivc treaty of peace, when at length pub¬ 
lished, was found to contain the following ar- 
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tides :—i. Austria ceded, in favour of the 
Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
Saltzbur(j, Berchtolsgaden, and a part of Upper 
Austria. 2 . To France directly, she ceded her 
only seaport of Trieste, the districts of Gjir- 
iiiola, Friuli, tlie Circle of Villach, and some 
part of Croatia and Dalmatia. These domi¬ 
nions tended to stren^jthen and eiilar(]rc the 
French province of Illyria, and to exclude Aus¬ 
tria from the Adriatic, and the possibility of 
communication with Great Britain. A small 
lordship, called Razons, lying within the terri¬ 
tories of the Orison T^eagiie, Avas also relin¬ 
quished. 3. To the King <»f Saxony, in that 
charac ter, Austria ceded so^ie small part of 
lloheiiiia, and, in the C'apacity of Duke of 
Warsaw, she gave up ro him the city of Cracow, 
and the whole of Western Galic ia. 4. Rus¬ 
sia had a share, though a moderate one, in the 
spoils of Austria. She was to receive, in re¬ 
ward of her aid, though tardily and unwilling¬ 
ly tendered, a portion of l^astern Galicia, c:on- 
taining a population of four hundrcrl thousand 
houls. Rut from this cession the town of 
Brody, a commercial place of consequenc.'e, 
was specially excepted; and it has been said 
that this exception made an unfavourable im¬ 
pression on the Emperor Alexander, which 
was^ot overbalanced by the satisfacti^in he 
received from the portion of spoil transferred 
to him. 
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In his correspondence with the Russian 
Court, Napoleon expressed himself as haTing;, 
from deference to Alexanders wishes, given 
Austria a more favourable peace than she had 
any reason to expect. Indeed, Europe in ge¬ 
neral ^^^s surprised at the moderation of the 
terms; for thoiigli Austria, by her cessions on 
dilTerent points, yielded up a surface of two 
luindred and fifteen thousand square miles, 
and a population of between three and four 
iiiillioiis, yet the extremity in which she was 
placed seemed to render this a cheap ransom, 
as she still retained nine millions of square 
miles, and upwards, of territory, which, with 
a |M^piilatiou of ^cnly>oiie iiiillions, rendered 
her, after France and Russia, even yet the 
most formidable power #n tlic Continent. Rut 
her good angeJ mid not slept. The house of 
Uodolph of llapsburg had arisen, from small 
beginiiings, to its imiiiense power and mag¬ 
nitude, (’hii'lly 1>\ ituitriinonial alliances, * and 
it was th'tci’iiiim d tliat, by another intermar¬ 
riage of that (inpet'ial house, with the most 
successful conqueror whom the wrorld had 
ever seen, she should escape with eoiuparalive 
ease from the greatest extremity in which she 
had ever been placed. There is no doubt, 
also, that, by secret articles of treaty, Napoleon, 

' The verses are well known, 

Bella gerant alii, tn, fnlix Ansiria, niihe, etc. 
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according to his maxim of making tlic con> 
quered party sustain the expense of the war, 
exacted for that purpose heavy contributions 
from the Austrian government. 

He left Schoeiihrim on the i6th October, 
two days after the definitive treaty of peace, 
which takes its name from that palace, liad 
been signed there; and it is remarkable that 
no military caution was relaxed in the evacua¬ 
tion of the Austrian dominions by the French 
troops. They retreated by echelon, so as to 
be always in a position of mutual support, as 
if they had still been muiia uvring in an ene¬ 
my’s country. 

On the 14th ?iovember, I^polcon received 
at Paris the gratulations of the Senate, who too 
fondly complimented him on having acquired, 
by his triumphs, the palm of peace. That 
emblem, they said, should be placed high above 
his other laurels, upon a munument which 
should be dedicated by the gratitude of the 
French people, «To the Oreatest’ of Heroes, 
who never achieved victory hut for the happi¬ 
ness of the world, w 
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